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“THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


for a Hard Maple Floor for general purpose 
auditorium use” 


M. Ingemann further states: “From the stand- 


point of appearance, initial cost, and utility, we 


believe this floor is superior to all other types.” 
There is no substitute for Northern Hard 
Maple’s cheerful, natural, versatile” beauty— so 
permanently pleasing, and at any time through 
the years, so easily renewed by mere sanding 
and refinishing. 
There is no substitute for Hard Maple’s economy. 
It is the longest-wearing comfortable floor—-so 
tough-fibred, tight-grained, it does not sliver, 
splinter, or develop ridges. Its cost per year of 
service is remarkably low. It is easily main- 
tained, and brushing alone keeps it clean. 
. And in wtility, Hard Maple has no substi- 


tute. Warm, dry, resilient, sound-absorbing, it is 


“MANY WAYS baoatd CAN USE HARD MAPLE: 


In unselecte natural h) under standard grading Grouped 
WI) te Clear’ or “Brown Clear’’) and for pattern effects 
( rt hed eal American, Spanish Brown, Et Black, and 


atcn any decorative 


says Wm. M. Ingemann, Architect 





In the Willmar Memorial Auditorium, 
Willmar, Minnesota, MFMA Northern 
Hard Maple — laid in herringbone strip 
pattern — makes a very attractive as well 
as most serviceable floor. William M. 
Ingemann, of St. Paul, is the architect. 


Installation by Luedtke Bros., St. Paul. 








kind to both feet and nerves. Sanitary, offering 
no lodging-places for germ-laden dust, it pro- 
tects health. And it simplifies alterations, 
anchors school desks firmly, makes for better 
light, is ever practical. 

Judged by a// counts, there is no substitute for 
Northern Hard Maple—in auditoriums, school- 
rooms, gymnasiums or shops—and in factories, 
bakeries, warehouses, stores, ballrooms,and homes. 
When building or remodeling, ask your architect 
about MFMA Northern Hard Maple (trademarked 
and association guaranteed) in strips or blocks. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet's, Sec. 11.77. 


Our service and research department will gladly assist you 


with your flooring problems. W rite us 


floor with ——— 
MEMA Maple 


(NORTHERN HARD) 
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DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The important need of education for democracy 
is the subject matter of warnings issued recently 
by two college presidents who are widely separated 
in outlook and background. In his annual report, 
President James B. Conant, of Harvard Uni- 
versity says: 


“Today we all realize that democracy is not a self-perpetuat- 
ing virus adapted to any body politic—that was the assump- 
tion of a previous generation. Democracy we now know to be 
a special type of organism requiring specific nutrient materials 
— some economic, some social and cultural. Among the latter 
the emotional stability and intelligence of the electorate are 
obviously of importance; these are intimately connected with 
the type of education we give our children. . . 

“From these and many similar considerations it is evident 
that if we wish the present type of society in this country to 
survive and to improve along thoroughly democratic lines, we 
must, as a people, pay due attention to our schools. The 
economic, political and social implications of every aspect of 
public and private education, particularly at the secondary 
school level, go to the very roots of our national life.” 


And President C. A. Dykstra, of the University 
of Wisconsin, writing in the current issue of the 
National Municipal Review, asks: 


“Is it not time for all of our educational enterprises in the 
United States to recognize how widespread is the teaching 
throughout the world which by precept and implication throws 
overboard the whole theory and method of democracy? Is it 
not time for us to find out why it has been so easy for the 
dictators to get rid of democratic processes? We have thought 
it unnecessary to fire the imagination of our people with a 
passion for our traditional way of life. 

“If we really believe in the democratic way, we face the 
problem not only of achieving it but of maintaining it. It 
may be that before long this will be peculiarly an American 
obligation. It is not necessary to be an alarmist to make such 
a suggestion. It just seems good sense to examine ourselves a 
little when we live in a world in which democracies are crash- 
ing to their doom on every hand. Perhaps one of these days 
we shall have to decide that even here in the United States 
all of our educational facilities — schools, the press, the radio, 
and the screen—will have to be marshalled together in an 
effort to give the American people an understanding of the 
problems facing our civilization and our democracy. 

“It is a common saying that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. If, then, freedom and liberty be worth struggling for, 
let us use our far-flung educational and communication devices 
to help us in that strugéle. The freedoms of these agencies 
themselves may be at stake.” 


Just as there is need for emphasizing the demo- 
cratic objectives of education so there is need for 
concerted effort in maintaining democratic proc- 
esses in the administration of the schools them- 
selves. There is need for recalling to school boards, 
to superintendents, to college professors of edu- 
cation, and to teachers that current demands for 
greater powers for professional school executives, 
for absolute independence in teaching, for more 
complete separation of school financing from 
municipal authorities, and even for the elimina- 
tion of school boards —all propose serious in- 
fringements upon the democratic idea in school 
administration. 

The Cleveland convention of the A. A. S. A., 
will be a failure in an important aspect if it does 
not counteract some of the unwise movements 
which are taking school administration and school 
officials away from common-sense realization of 
the need for democracy. 


The Editor 
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Note the following salient features of ORCO 
SOFT SAFETY FLOORING. There is nothing 
like it on the market! It is NEW! Yet, its prin- 
ciple of non-slip efficiency has long since been 
proved in a multitude of installations of ORCO 
Safety Treads and Hard Flooring. 

1.—Non-Slip when wet or dry: The abrasive ef- 
ficiency of the Norton Alundum aggregate is 
unaffected by moisture. 

2.—Comfortable and Quiet under-foot: The 
combination of resilient rubber and abrasive 
aggregate provides comfort and sureness-under- 
foot with desirable sound-absorbing qualities. 
3.—Durability: The resilient rubber surround- 
ing the Alundum abrasive aggregate is pro- 
tected against wear by the highly wear-resisting 
aggregate. 

4.—Alttractive Appearance: The natural attract- 
ive appearance of the flooring is enhanced by 
the four standard colors of Buff, Gray, Red and 


Black. 


Easy to Install: Standard units up to 22 x 84 
inches or smaller units for laying with broken 
or straight joints are easily and permanently 
bonded to any underlying surface with ORCO 
CEMENT. 

Write for full color catalog bulletin which gives com- 
plete information and suggested specifications. 










SAFETY TREADS 


ORCO 20.02 
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THE PUBLIC WANTS TO KNOW WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING. 
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Shall the School Board 


Surrender Its Immunity? 


Madaline Kinter Remmlein’ 


Transportation of school children in 
school busses has grown to such propor- 
tions that the question of safety and liabil- 
ity for injury should be considered by those 
who expose children to the dangers of 
faulty equipment, reckless drivers, and un- 
safe practices. Transportation of school 
children must be made safe. 

State legislatures have increasingly de- 
manded that equipment be in good me- 
chanical condition. Transportation laws 
also frequently include specifications for 
drivers of school busses and mandates con- 
cerning the performance considered to be 
most conducive to safe practice. However, 
so long as the human element enters into 
the problem, accidents will occur even in 
those states where the rigid laws have been 
passed. The most carefully selected bus 
driver may backslide into negligent habits. 

Ordinarily, there is no redress in the case 
of injury to school children transported in 
school busses, even though the facts of the 
accident may indicate reprehensible neg- 
ligence. 

Cases against school boards claiming 
damages for injuries to children in trans- 
portation are usually dismissed from court 
on the grounds that the school board is a 
governmental agency and that transporting 
children is a governmental function. A few 
cases have included additional reasons why 
the school board is not liable: It is a quasi- 
corporation with limited powers; no fund 
has been set aside to meet claims for 
damages; the relation of master and serv- 
ant does not exist between the district and 
its employees. The general attitude of the 
courts has been to protect school boards 
from claims for damages. 

In Minnesota and Oregon, where the 
statute books include a law which appears 
to place liability in tort action upon school 
boards, the courts have interpreted the laws 
to the advantage of the school boards. Only 
in three states have cases been decided in 
favor of the aggrieved person. These states 
are California, New York, and Washington. 


Three States Make Exceptions 


In Washington, the code forbids action 
against school districts in certain specified 
eventualities, not including injuries on ac- 
count of transportation of pupils. The 
courts have interpreted this statute in such 
a way that all other types of events, in- 
cluding pupil transportation, are not cov- 
ered by the statute. Since sources of in- 
jury other than ones mentioned in the law 
are causes for tort action, recovery has 
been allowed for injuries to pupils in trans- 
portation. 

In New York school boards are subject 
to tort action. Since 1929, there has been a 
broad statute assuming liability of govern- 

Washington, D. C. 


mental agencies for official tort and the 
school boards have been held liable. In 
order to get a verdict against the board in 
New York, however, it is necessary to show 
that the board “as a board” knew of and 
neglected the hazard causing the accident. 

In California, the school board is very 
nearly on the same level as private cor- 
porations or individuals. The California 
law abrogates the common-law rule of the 
nonliability of school districts in the per- 
formance of governmental functions and 
definitely makes school districts liable for 
injuries to pupils arising because of the 
negligence of the district, its officers or 
employees. 

In all three states, tort action must be 
based upon negligence of the district, the 
school board, its officers or employees. Neg- 
ligence, however, is an elusive quality. 
What may be considered negligent action 
by the parents of an injured child may not 
be so considered in the eyes of the law. 
Given the legal right to bring tort action, 
the chances of proving negligence on the 
part of the school board or its employees 
are everywhere slight. Yet it is a moral ob- 
ligation of school districts to compensate 
insofar as possible the damages resulting 
from accidents to pupils in transportation. 
The law provides for compulsory educa- 
tion; the law provides a school which must 
be attended at a location far distant from 
home. No one in this modern day would 
wish to return to the little schoolhouse 
down the road “a step’; we have gone too 
far into the enrichment of school life made 
possible by the consolidated schools. But 
we have not gone far enough to provide 
safety for our children when transported 
to those consolidated schools. 


Insurance Needed 


Since a beginning has been made it is 
possible that eventually school boards will 
be made liable for injuries to pupils, but it 
will be a gradual change in legal thought. 
Perhaps in the meantime the answer is 
insurance. 

Insurance has been carried occasionally 
in the name of the bus driver. The prac- 
ticality of such a procedure may be ques- 
tioned, however, as the insurance would 
not cover a substitute driver who may be 
operating the bus at the time of the 
accident. 

Insurance should be required of all 
private owners of busses and automobiles 
used in pupil transportation. In some states 
a large proportion of the transportation of 
pupils is handled by contracts with private 
owners of busses and automobiles. Insur- 
ance in the name of the owner would cover 
injuries caused by the negligence of the 
driver regardless of the person at the mo- 
ment driving the car. This is more feasible 
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than to carry the insurance in the name of 
the driver, since by this plan damages may 
be paid under the principle that the master 
is responsible for the acts of his servants, 
When the busses are owned and oper- 
ated by the school district, insurance is 
more difficult to arrange. As was the case 
in Minnesota until recently, so it is in 
other states where statutory action has not 
been taken, to wit: School boards do not 
have the right to buy insurance. The school 
board, having no legal liability, cannot buy 
insurance to cover a loss which does not 
exist in the law. Insurance companies 
would be within their legal right if they 
refused to pay a claim on a policy obtained 
by a school board when no authorization 
for buying insurance has been given to the 
board. 
Although this is the actual case, the con- 
tingency has been met by the insertion of 
a clause in the policy waiving the right of 
the insurance company to refuse payment 
on these grounds. In a Tennessee case, tort 
action was allowed in spite of the usual 
nonliability of school boards in that state, 
on account of the fact that the insurance 
had been procured including in the policy 
the agreement that the governmental 
agency defense would not be used. 


Newer Legislation 


Seven states have already authorized 
school boards to provide insurance of one 
kind or other to cover possible accidents 
to pupils in transportation: Colorado, Flo- 
rida, Minnesota, North Carolina, Vermont, 
Wyoming, and West Virginia. 

In North Carolina, the school commis- 
sion is authorized to set up in its budget a 
sum of money which it deems sufficient to 
pay claims arising out of the death of or 
injury to any child riding in a school bus 
to and from school. These claims must be 
filed within one year after the accident 
and the amount payable must not exceed 
$600 per pupil. 

In a West Virginia case, so recent as 
1933, it was decided that a school board is 
without authority to pay for more than 
first aid in an emergency to an injured 
child. In the same year, however, the legis- 
lature passed a law requiring insurance of 
private owners contracting with the school 
board to carry pupils, and authorizing 
school boards to do likewise. 

A similar law was passed in Florida. All 
owners or operators of school busses are 
required to secure and keep in force liabil- 
ity insurance on each school bus in the 
sum of not less than $5,000. County boards 
and trustees of special tax school districts 
are authorized to insure children while they 
are being transported to and from school. 

The authorization in Minnesota applies 
to officers or employees of any school dis- 
trict of less than ten thousand population. 
Other differences in the details of the laws 
in these seven states may be found. The 
main tendency seems to be to require in- 
surance of private owners of school busses 
and to authorize, but not require, the same 
protection on the part of school boards. It 


(Concluded on page 100) 
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If you buttonhole your friends and ask 
each one the question, “What 7s the present 
youth problem?,” the chances are most of 
them will make in one way or another 
about the same answer: 

“Finding a job!” 

Youth, skilled or unskilled, trained or 
untrained, graduate or nongraduate, is will- 
ing and anxious to work but can find 
nothing to do; has confidence and courage 
but is finding that these, necessary as they 
are, do not of themselves create employ- 
ment. Trying to find a job more often than 
not has of late been a serious, long-drawn- 
out and too often fruitless effort, ending in 
heartbreaking failure, after dragging along 
until depletion of resources, physical 
strength and ambition has driven the 
searcher to desperation. 

Youth has been caught, on the one hand, 
by scarcity of work and by pressure to 
save jobs for adults and, on the other, by 
the lowered capacity of parents to furnish 
them support. Parents have gladly sup- 
ported children here in America while they 
are finding themselves. Capacity to do this 
has of late sunk lower and lower, some- 
times to such a degree as to make home a 
hell instead of a haven. What with crowded, 
cheaper quarters, poverty, illness, and 
worry, the combined pressure has deter- 
mined many a boy to leave home seeking 
employment, only to encounter competi- 
tion from thousands of others and to learn 
that no jobs were available. 

President Miller of Keuka College 
learned in 1936 that there were about 
twenty-five hundred high-school graduates 
each one of whom had ranked first, second, 
third, fourth, or fifth in his class. Nearly 
one third of them (28.92 per cent) were 
neither continuing in school or training 
nor were they employed. Literally nothing 
to do but be supported by someone — 
family or friends or, in the extreme, by 
their government. If this situation has ap- 
plied to these more able graduates, it surely 
has applied in a greater degree to other 
graduates. If this difficulty affects grad- 
uates, certainly nongraduates, with less of 
training and individual capacity and often 
with more feeble home support, are feeling 
this nonemployment pressure severely. 
Jobs left for them are the temporary, 
poorly paid, dead-end, nonproductive kind, 
Where there are any at all. 

The sinister importance of this situation 
should be stressed. Youth must be occu- 
pied. Youth demands activity. If whole- 
some, productive activity, contributory to 
healthy growth, is denied, other types of 
activity will disastrously take its place or, 
what is just as bad, the dry rot of idleness 
and irresponsibility will inflict its erosive 
physical and character effect. 


Me, hief, Child Accounting and Attendance Bureau, New 
York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y 


The Present Youth Problem 


Charles L. Mosher’* 


Mrs. M. W. Berry, volunteer and later 
employed county guidance worker in Onon- 
daga County, New York, reports: “Ap- 
proximately 600 of the 800 young people 
interviewed were not employed, were tak- 
ing no class work, had no contacts with 
any teacher, counselor, or industrial advi- 
sor. None of the 600 were 21 years of age, 
none were skilled in any trade, all had 
problems of adjustment and desired aid of 
some kind or other. And this represented 
only a part of the county youth problem.” 


Recreation, too, is Needed 


And this may be the place to include just 
a word concerning recreation — particu- 
larly for “leisure-time” activities. The 
value of these services is well understood, 
their necessity for proper purposes ac- 
cepted. But let us not forget that a boy 
without a job is more than a boy with 
leisure time. Dominated by worry and dis- 
appointment, with no chance for purpose- 
ful effort, with nothing but time on his 
hands, it may be dangerous to suggest to 
him that he take up ping pong! If such a 
suggestion sounds like satire to him, he 
need not be too much blamed for violent, 
undesirable reactions. 

An analysis of this “job” situation is 
helpful. 

First, what do we mean when we speak 
of a “job” for youth? One of three things: 

a) We may mean continued school 
training for this is the very best job for 
youth if he wants it, is prepared for it and 
can secure the opportunity. 

b) We may mean part-time employment 
with continued school training. 

c) We may mean regular employment. 

What can be done about it? 

A great deal can be done. Discussion 
meetings with publicity, to help establish 
a sense of shared responsibility in this 
matter of the needs of youth from which 
no citizen can be immune, are needed. Why 
does this broad responsibility idea need 
advertising? Because formerly what youth 
did was a matter for parents and schools 
and youth to decide. Now it has become a 
major porblem for the whole people. We 
cannot continue as a nation to hold to our 
principles of equal rights if we neglect the 
basic needs of our young men and women. 

To be more specific —let us establish 
the principle and the actual fact: That no 
boy or girl of proved ability, readiness, 
and character shall lack the opportunity of 
securing further training beyond high 
school. 

How can it be done? 

Let schools, colleges, and other institu- 
tions curtail other expenditures and offer 
more scholarships to worthy students. 

Let parents and friends sacrifice for 
youth. 

Let bankers in groups establish rotating 
loan funds for students’ support. 
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Let civic clubs locally see to it that their 
boys and girls enjoy needed opportunities. 

Let parent-teacher associations continue 
and expand their work by which students 
may continue education where they show 
aptitude. 

Let churches accept a part of this 
burden of assisting youth. 

Let chambers of commerce and fraternal 
groups study their own particular city or 
village and find ways to assist youth on a 
self-respecting repayment plan. 

The list might be carried on almost end- 
lessly. The point is that everyone must 
lend a hand in his own bailiwick. 


Well-Managed NYA Useful 


Much has been done and is being done. 
Intelligent use of NYA employment in high 
schools has made it possible for thousands 
to continue in school who otherwise would 
have been forced to stop. Investigation 
shows that where the plan is well man- 
aged the response of youth to an oppor- 
tunity to earn their way in school has been 
of startling educational as well as practical 
value. The self-respect of students has been 
maintained, they have gained useful experi- 
ence. They have done work much needed 
to be done and have produced results of 
first quality. The process has helped them 
to grow up to become self-reliant, to enjoy 
making an honest contribution to the suc- 
cess of their school along with their own 
success. 

Now if your faith in education is weak- 
ened, you may disagree as to the value of 
investment in youth training. No sounder 
investment was ever made. This has been 
proved time after time. And it should be 
noted that the economic waters have now 
been so stirred that knowledge of needs is 
becoming widespread — even schools, col- 
leges, and educators are beginning to see 
the new needs in education. Practical 
courses are being set up. Studies of changes 
in occupations are being made. Means of 
learning aptitudes are multiplying. A great 
wave of interest in “practical” vocational 
training is sweeping the country. Schools 
are offering new courses. Finally it is still 
true that honest, successful application to 
subjects and skills in which the student be- 
lieves and to which he seriously devotes 
himself is the right road to his develop- 
ment. Whether he later follows exactly the 
course he planned or not, honest effort has 
never failed to build up and strengthen the 
student, and it is wisdom for the guidance 
counselor, the vocational-guidance adviser, 
for principals and teachers to remember 
that the faith of the student in his oppor- 
tunity and the faith of his parents in him 
and his opportunity are perhaps of more 
fundamental importance than a present but 
perhaps temporary occupational advantage. 
Education is still more the development of 
character and capacity than special knowl- 
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edge. Special skill without character is 
dangerous. Character and special skill 
together make a great team. 

With the broader viewpoint, which aims 
to include in training the capacity of ad- 
justment to changing conditions, the an- 
swer to the ills of education is more and 
better education and no better answer is 
discoverable. 

What can be done for youth seeking em- 
ployment? 

Again a co-operative answer is necessary. 
Co-operative measures and procedures can 
be greatly improved. The schools have a 
part to play. Every considerable school 
should have an employment office closely 
in touch with federal and state offices for 
finding jobs. It should be equipped with 
psychological and psychiatric service to 
give expert assistance in further prepara- 
tory training; it should have connections 
keeping it in touch with business trends, 
job changes, and new enterprises. Too long 
we have failed in efforts for youth to utilize 
available means as a check on our efforts 
in school and out, with much consequent 
waste and lost motion. Confidence de- 
veloped locally can make such an office of 
the greatest value to youth. Learn what 
kind of opportunity a boy can use. Then 
help him find it. Every merchant, every 
manufacturer, great or small, every profes- 
sional man, everyone who has any sort of 
business or activity to perform should give 
the right boy or girl a chance in connection 
with that activity. 


Qualities for Employment 

What are the qualities of the right boy 
or girl? 

a) Willingness to work at the thing 
which fits at the low returns which present 
conditions establish; 

6) Readiness to earn the benefits of ap- 
prentice experience; 

c) Willingness to meet the reasonable 
conditions of the job; 

d) Eagerness to learn. 

One who thinks that there are few boys 
and girls who would qualify, must have 
had little experience with this straightfor- 
ward, keen generation. Trial in one’s own 
neighborhood and in connection with one’s 
own business often yields surprisingly suc- 
cessful results richly repaying the effort 
expended. 

To get out of the doldrums we should 
spread sails to the strengthening breeze. 
Start with small beginnings and see great 
things grow from them. Create new but 
real jobs. 

In every community the schools or some 
other group should know about every 
young person, his situation, his plans, his 
prospects, and be prepared to offer such 
guidance, advice, and direction as he can 
use. 

Every community needs a central repre- 
sentative community committee or council 
to tie up the efforts of all the groups in the 
community. Interest in youth will inevi- 
tably be one of its chief concerns and activ- 
ity in behalf of youth one of its most im- 
portant functions. It must know conditions, 
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To help youth prepare for occupations and to help youth find jobs is a community and 
a school responsibility. — Photograph courtesy of Long Beach, California, Schools. 


it must study plans and efforts in process, 
it must correlate the efforts of separate 
agencies. 

One of the most important necessities 
in dealing with youth problems is to give 
youth a chance to speak for itself. Unless 
there is a junior chamber or a junior coun- 
cil or a youth group or a working plan by 
which young people have a part in com- 
munity efforts, whatever is done for youth, 
however well intentioned, is doomed to at 
least partial failure. Efforts to do things to 
youth are doubtful. Efforts to work for and 
with young people yield dividends most 
striking in value and surprising in kind. 

From one coast of our country to the 
other, from New York, from Yonkers, from 
Cleveland, from Detroit, from Cincinnati, 
from Los Angeles, from Oakland and 
Berkeley, from innumerable and widely 
separated places comes word of a forward 
march toward a more effective democracy. 
A realization that independent, separate 
action by schools, by churches, by govern- 
ment, by social groups is not enough, is 
steadily rolling over the country and taking 
possession of the minds of our people. 

A central group is formed to foster in- 
telligent concerted civic action. Call it a 
co-ordinating council, if you will; the name 
is unimportant. The necessity is a group 
under representative and trusted leader- 
ship to study the community as a whole, to 
foster efforts for its improvement, to act as 
a clearinghouse of encouragement and 
direction to all the individual groups in a 
given area, to serve in a liaison capacity 
to the end that separate community efforts 
based on reliable information may be trans- 
formed from scarcely related units into a 
solid mosaic of united effort. 


Schools Must Help 


The schools have an important part to 
play in this movement, sometimes as 
leaders, at other times as large contributors. 
No school today, no group of schoolmen 
and women can afford to be aloof from it, 
and no school is doing its duty unless it is 
intensively studying the whole problem 
and taking such steps as are most likely to 
enable the greatest possible contribution 
from the schools, whatever the form of co- 
ordinated effort in the community may be. 

Read the 14-year history of the matter 
in Elizabeth, N. J., where a Council of 
Social Agencies? made the start. Read the 
story of Madison, N. J., where the Rotary 
Club began things. 

Read about the Neighborhood Councils 
in Yonkers, where their union for strength 
formed the Yonkers Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil.* 

This movement to unify community 
efforts seen in various forms the country 
over, is perhaps the most promising out- 
come of the depression. Let our communi- 
ties learn what is needed, and that means 
what youth needs more than anything else. 
Let them organize to pull together and 
rapid progress results. Put the schools to 
work on this job, which might well be de- 
scribed as the practical functioning of 
education. 

If we as citizens can act together in 
common interest and moved by a common 
responsibility, instead of relegating civic 
community duties to the few, democracy 
is not only still alive and safe, it will 
emerge triumphant. 


*Journal of Educational Sociology, October, 1937 
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New Rochelle Exemplifies 


Modern Procedures in Education 


Election or selection—by whichever 
path one arrives at membership on a board 
of education—it is considered a com- 
munity privilege, and, like all privileges, it 
carries a tremendous responsibility. The 
widespread influence of our modern school 
system in our national pattern has created 
an obligation on the part of those entrusted 
with its growth, to insure for our respective 
communities an administration worthy of 
its confidence. The faith of a community in 
its school board is one of the outstanding 
characteristics of our democracy and that 
faith can be retained only when a board 
recognizes the early traditions of school 
and public relations; i.e., that the people 
of the community own the schools and 
have every right to a voice in formulating 
their policies; that they expect the schools 
to be efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered, and that they are entitled to period- 
ic reports upon the progress of their 
schools. 

Modern procedure in school-board ad- 
ministration gives full recognition to the 
first of these tenets. Like New Rochelle, 
the average community has a tremendous 
investment in school property, and in these 
days has every right to demand that their 
facilities are available to the maximum 
utility in meeting community needs. Hap- 
pily the day is passing when school-board 
members assumed an attitude of “contem- 
porary ancestry” in their denial of the 
right of a community to use its school 
buildings for any activity other than the 
strictly academic ones. I believe that we 
can be justly proud of the reaction of our 
New Rochelle board in attempting to meet 
community needs. The majority of our 
school buildings are in use afternoon and 
evening. Their conveniences are available 
to the adult-education program, to parent- 
teacher association forums, or conferences, 
to boys and girls Scout programs, to citizen 
groups (within our legal limitation, of 
course), and more largely to a city-wide 
recreation program. The increase in leisure 
time has created a demand for directed 
recreation, not only for school children, but 
for the boy or girl beyond school age, and 
even the adult. Our board has met this 
wish of its citizenry by the fullest co-opera- 
tion with the New Rochelle City Recrea- 
tion Commission. Playgrounds and school 
buildings are turned over to the bureau of 
recreation after school hours, and our own 
custodians assume the responsibility of pro- 
tecting school property. This program is 
participated in by youth and adult alike, 
and is one of the finest community enter- 
prises in our city. It is hardly necessary to 

‘Mrs. Brod, who is a member of the board of educa- 
t f New Rochelle, N. Y., read the present paper before 
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point out its influence on solidifying neigh- 
borhoods, in functioning as a character- 
building agency, and in creating a happier 
and healthier life for those who avail them- 
selves of this program. 

Recognition of the community’s voice in 
the administration of its schools goes far 
beyond the determination of the use of its 
physical equipment and extends into the 
field of policy and actually affects the de- 
velopment of the educational program it- 
self. We have too often lost sight of the 
fact that the schools must serve the needs 
of the community, and the community it- 
self, in the last analysis, must decide what 
those needs are. This is consistent with the 
philosophy of self-expression which is our 
national creed, and in no way detracts from 
the accepted theory that education is a 
state function. Sometimes it seems neces- 
sary to achieve a proper balance between 
the wishes of the community and the super- 
vision of the state. The thinking element in 
our community has wrestled for many years 
with the problem of the comprehensive 
high school and has debated the prac- 
ticability of establishing a trade- or voca- 
tional-school program. In spite of the opin- 
ion of sound education that this procedure 
might not be consistent with modern edu- 
cational philosophy, we feel an obligation 
in public relations to listen to the voice of 
our own community on this question. We 
have experienced many instances of remote 
control in relation to school policy that 
confirm this feeling! We have problems 
peculiar to our community and best under- 
stood by it and they can be best solved 
in giving due regard to public conviction. 
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We have recently created an advisory 
group composed of businessmen, com- 
munity leaders, and local educators to 
evaluate the secondary-school program for 
the nonacademic student, and we intend to 
listen to their recommendations, and to 
adopt a school policy which is consistent 
with popular demand. 

What the New Rochelle school board has 
done to meet its obligation in efficient 
school administration is perhaps best ex- 
pressed in terms of its by-laws. Before their 
revision in 1937, they resembled what 
Stephen Leacock might have had in mind 
when he spoke of “old-fashioned children 
of aging parents.” It is incredible that a 
progressive board of education could have 
operated so long under them. 

The new by-laws interpret the powers 
and duties of the board to be confined to 
that of a legislative body in the determina- 
tion of general policies for the control, 
operation, maintenance, and expansion of 
the schools; the details of which shall be 
the responsibility of the administrative 
staff. It recognizes the desirability, indeed 
the necessity, of having a superintendent 
of schools who shall be the chief executive 
of the board, and who shall be responsible 
for carrying into effect policies adopted by 
the board. We have been extremely fortu- 
nate in our choice of a superintendent who 
is an outstanding executive, with a clearly 
defined educational philosophy, and who 
possesses a unique ability to inspire the 
confidence of his board and his community. 

When our by-laws were revised, we abol- 
ished that benighted institution — the 
standing committee — and the subsequent 
improvement in our school administration 
has certainly convinced us of the wisdom 
of such a step. We no longer have nine 
harassed superintendents (in no way quali- 
fied to pass upon such questions as teacher 
personnel, textbooks, equipment, care of 
buildings and grounds) with an assistant 
superintendent (in spite of his more 
courteous title) but we have placed that 
responsibility where it properly belongs, 
and the board as a whole functions in its 
proper sphere. I need not recall the pitfalls 
of partisanship, or the hazard of part-time 
consideration of full-time problems on the 
part of men or women busy with problems 
of their own. It is almost amusing to rem- 
inisce on the activities of the “teachers’ 
committee,” and the hours of time it spent 
in personnel selection, when its judgment 
would naturally be swayed more by per- 
sonal reaction than by a clear understand- 
ing of a candidate’s educational equipment 
and experience. It is just as humorous an 
experience to look back upon the time con- 
sumed in selecting custodial personnel — I 
wonder why we never thought of having 
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all the candidates choose a number or even 
flip a coin! It would have been just as in- 
telligent! It is amazing that it required so 
long a time to recognize the advantage of 
having a capable executive officer to give 
his professional advice in making recom- 
mendations to the board, and of leaving the 
board free to contemplate further educa- 
tional progress. This procedure does not 
preclude the possibility of special commit- 
tees which are often desirable when a 
matter of policy is involved. 

Perhaps the enormity of our school 
budget may have forced upon us the real- 
ization that the procedure of our business 
meeting might have some relation in effi- 
ciency to the size of our corporation, Our 
by-laws have been revised in that regard. 
It has been much more practical and busi- 
nesslike to proceed from the superintend- 
ent’s report to the report of special com- 
mittees, new business, etc., rather than to 
have relegated that important item to the 
last place on our calendar. In his position 
as chief executive, the superintendent as- 
sumes the responsibility designated in any 
well-run corporate body and assembles all 
the data germane to the meeting, together 
with a complete report of all the phases of 
school administration. Board action is thus 
secured in its proper place, and administra- 
tive details are left where their responsibil- 
ity for action places them. 

Budgetmaking is another function which 
properly belongs with a qualified executive 
officer, rather than with a standing com- 
mittee which could not devote the time 
necessary to analysis and careful balance. 
The board has a very definite responsibility 
in preventing unusual strain on a com- 
munity’s ability to support its school sys- 
tem, but the details of budgetmaking are 
an administrative function for which the 
average board member is unqualified. An 
insistence on a well-prepared, readily un- 
derstandable budget is the duty of the 
board so that details of expenditure may 
be discussed without a waste of time. The 
board has a responsibility toward the com- 
munity in making this budget understand- 
able and in submitting it for public hear- 
ing. Discussed by the board as a whole, the 
budget may be adopted with an equal shar- 
ing of responsibility, and that responsibil- 
ity is a heavy one in these times. 

No board is fulfilling its responsibility to 
the community which chooses it for service 
when it fails to make a full and complete 
report of its activities readily available. 
The policy of meeting in executive session 
has been abandoned by our board except 
upon rare occasions when personal injustice 
or public disadvantage might result from 
open session. All of our board meetings are 
open to the public and the people are urged 
to attend them. This year our parent- 
teacher groups have assigned representa- 
tives to cover each one of our meetings, 
and they follow up these assignments with 
suggestions and comments. 

Good relations with the local press are 
of the utmost importance to the progress 
of the schools. Especially is this so in a 
“single-press” community where the local 
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A Declaration of Interdependence 
Chris A. De Young’ 


A joint declaration of mutual dependence 
by: (1) the schoolboard members, the elected 
representatives of the people and (2) the su- 
perintendents of schools, the appointed repre- 
sentatives of the teaching profession. 

When, in the course of educational events, 
it becomes desirable for us to dissolve the va- 
rious differences which have separated us from 
one another, a Declaration of Interdependence 
seems necessary. A respect for the opinions of 
mankind requires that we should declare the 
causes which impel us to adopt a Declaration 
of Interdependence. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That the schools exist primarily for the chil- 
dren; that these children are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. That, to secure these rights for 
children boards of education are instituted 
among men, superintendents are appointed by 
them, and teachers are employed jointly. 

That the administration of schools is essen- 
tially an applied social science which requires 
the highest type of social statesmanship by 
both board members and superintendents. 

That the function of school administration is 
to facilitate the education of all people. 

That the board of education is the legal in- 
strument for providing for the education of 
children, out-of-school youth, and adults. 

That the board of education is a personalized 
mechanism of democratic government. 

That teachers and pupils be accorded the 
same freedom that is given to board members 
and superintendents. 

That the board of education should adopt 
rules and regulations for the conduct of schools. 

That the superintendent of schools is a non- 
voting member of the board of education, and 
that school-board members are schoolmen. 

That the listening function is as important 
as the activity of telling in a program of recip- 
rocal relationships. 

That education is so large and so important 
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a function of society, that regularity and effi- 
ciency should characterize all meetings of the 
board of education and their activities. 

That new board members and superintend- 
ents need a period of orientation in school his- 
tory, organization, and procedures. 

That the literature in school administration 
should be written and read by school-board 
members, as well as by superintendents, and 
other members of the teaching profession. 

That a short term of office for either a 
board member or a superintendent is not con- 
ducive to long-term educational planning. 

That in the promotion and continuance of 
this Declaration of Interdependence joint con- 
ferences be held periodically at which school- 
board members and superintendents discuss 
problems of mutual interest and benefit. 

That this Declaration of Interdependence in- 
volves continuous co-operation between the 
boards and administrators of both elementary- 
and high-school districts, since war between 
districts is dissension within the ranks. 

That it is not inconsistent in a Declaration of 
Interdependence to declare that schools shall 
be fiscally independent from city-hall control. 

That schoolmen seek the improvement of 
society as a whole rather than merely that of 
the schools. 

That a state-wide program of public inter- 
pretation be launched jointly with other organ- 
izations on behalf of the schools, “since the 
education of the whole people in a republican 
government can never be attained without the 
consent of the whole people.” 

We, therefore, the elected educational rep- 
resentatives of the people of America, and we 
the appointed representatives of that teaching 
profession. jointly engaged in the high calling 
of education, in General Congress assembled, 
do solemnly publish and declare, that we are, 
and of right ought to be, united in a lasting 
bond of interdependence; and for the support 
of this Declaration of Interdependence we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honor. 





organ reflects board action to the people 
of the community and its interpretations 
may have far-reaching effect. Even when 
executive session is indicated, we have 
found it a better policy to permit press 
representation, and we have not experi- 
enced a single instance when our wish to 
retain information in confidence has been 
disregarded. Our local paper devotes a full 
page to school news on Saturday of each 
week, when it carries reports of the activi- 
ties of our entire school system. This is a 
factor of no small consequence in develop- 
ing community interest in our schools and 
the feeling on the part of our citizenry that 
it is currently well informed upon school 
happenings. 

Active participation in general com- 
munity projects frequently offers the op- 
portunity to develop good public relations. 
During the celebration of the two hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of our city, the school system produced 


a pageant which excited unusual public in- 
terest. The evidence of co-operation within 
our school system which resulted in a pro- 
duction of such magnitude and real artistic 
worth did much to arouse a feeling of pride 
and confidence. The money spent in this 
enterprise was amply justified by the public 
interest and appreciation which it drew 
forth. 

On that same basis, the board has felt 
well satisfied with its expenditure on the 
booklet “Living and Learning,” which at- 
tempted to interpret its schools in a graphic 
and picturesque manner. It represented the 
modern approach in sensory appeal. It has 
been a very revealing report to many of 
our citizens who have no close school con- 
tacts but who are very much interested in 
what the school system is providing for 
New Rochelle’s boys and girls. It is a 
further exemplification of the policy that 
the community must be kept aware of the 
progress of its school program. 
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The Practicability of a National 


Organization of School-Board Members 


The value of bringing school-board mem- 
bers, representing a number of units and 
covering an extended area, into closer con- 
tact with each other through joint confer- 
ences or conventions, has long been recog- 
nized. The interchange of ideas, plans, 
projects, and proposals can only result in 
profit to all who participate in such gather- 
ings. 

The attempts, however, in that direction, 
covering the past four decades, have been 
intermittent, spasmodic, and fleeting. Thus, 
state school-board associations have come 
and gone. Likewise, county and regional 
organizations have been of short duration. 
And yet out of the series of failures have 
come some splendid county and regional 
and even a few state school-board organ- 
izations which have made and are con- 
tinuing to make a valuable contribution to 
the efficiency of their constituents. 

In passing, it may be well, however, to 
point out the causes which have made for 
the uncertain tenure of school-board asso- 
ciations. The primary cause must be found 
in the transient character of school-board 
membership. During his term of office, a 
board member may attend the convention 
of a state association, become an active 
worker therein, and during the following 
year find that he is out of office and no 
longer eligible to membership. 

Another weakness which has attended 
the school-board associations, be they state, 
county, or regional, is found in the em- 
ployment of gratuitous and part-time secre- 
tarial service. This service is voluntarily 
rendered and consists mainly in the prep- 
aration of the annual convention program. 

In the long interim between conventions 
this officer is inactive. 

On the other hand, teachers’ organiza- 
tions thrive because their professional 
tenure of service is continuous and hence 
promises greater membership stability, and 
duration. They employ an all-year secre- 
tary, properly compensated, who looks 
after the matter of membership recruiting 
and maintenance, and attends to the matter 
of publicity. Thus, when the annual con- 
vention comes around, a good attendance 
and a profitable program may be assured. 

Some forty or more years ago the Na- 
tional Education Association created a De- 
partment of School Administration, de- 
signed to attract members of boards of 
education and to serve them. The Depart- 
ment remained an orphan in that it was 
overshadowed by the professional interests 
and was eventually abolished. About the 
Same time the National Education Asso- 
ciation created the Department of Super- 
intendence, designed to foster the profes- 
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sional administrative side of school sys- 
tems. In a comparatively few years the 
Department became stronger in influence 
than the parent organization. It now 
functions as The American Association of 
School Administrators. This distinguished 
body, consisting of professional educators, 
concerns itself not only with purely edu- 
cational problems but also with problems 
dealing with the administration of educa- 
tion. 


Modern-Day Conceptions and 
Standards 


The adjustment between the administra- 
tive and professional factors of a modern 
school system is well defined. The scope 
and function of the board of education and 
that of the superintendent of schools, and 
the relation they bear to each other is 
established. The one is the policymaking 
body, while the other is the executive in 
charge of the professional service. 

Thus, the province of each is understood 
and recognized. The board of education is 
entrusted with the financial and adminis- 
trative policies delegating the professional 
and technical labors to the superintendent. 
Time, thought, and experience have dem- 
onstrated that any encroachment by one 
or the other upon the recognized province 
of either the business or the professional 
factors is likely to weaken the efficiency of 
the whole school system. 

And yet invasions happen. There is the 
member of a board of education who wants 
a voice in the selection of teachers and who 
interferes with matters that come strictly 
within the province of the professional 
leader. If the superintendent is to be held 
responsible for the success of the educa- 
tional labors, he must have not only the 
initiative in nominating the professional 
personnel but also broad powers in propos- 
ing textbooks, curriculum, and the organ- 
ization of the schools. The final determina- 
tion is left to the board members in their 
collective capacity. 

There is reason to believe that a number 
of the educational leaders are not entirely 
satisfied with the adjustment which has 
been reached, namely, that the board of 
education is the controlling body which 
delegates the purely professional labors to 
the superintendent. There are those who 
go so far as to hold that the board of edu- 
cation should be abolished, and the control 
of the schools turned over to the profes- 
sional workers. Others hold that the teach- 
ing personnel should have a larger voice in 
democratically shaping the administrative 
policies of a school system. Again, others 
contend that the business manager of a 
school system should be an assistant super- 
intendent under the direction of the super- 
intendent of schools. While the latter 
policy obtains in a growing number of 
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cities, it is not generally accepted by the 
rank and file of city boards of education. 
And there are some cogent reasons for this 
attitude. 

To begin with, while it may be said that 
the professional factors have made great 
strides in bringing efficiency into their 
schoolwork, it remains that those at the 
business end of a school system have like- 
wise forged ahead in realizing the possibil- 
ities of their job. The old-time school clerk 
has developed into a secretary of the board 
of education, widened his range of service 
and eventually developed into the business 
manager of a school system. 

Thus, we have a school official — call 
him clerk, secretary, or business manager 
—who is not only an accountant but an 
able executive, financier, purchasing man, 
and school-plant manager. This type of 
business executive has in recent years made 
a commendable contribution to the cause 
of school administration. The perplexing 
problems, financial and otherwise, which 
attend school systems have found in this 
type of business executive an indispensable 
public servant who proved his worth in 
larger figures than the compensation ac- 
corded him. 

While there are school superintendents 
who are anxious to bring the business fac- 
tors of the school system under their im- 
mediate control, there are many more who 
do not. The latter hold that the school 
superintendent is fully employed in looking 
after the professional labors, and has little 
time to concern himself with business 
affairs of the school system. Again, there 
are school superintendents who frankly 
admit their incompetency to administer 
affairs requiring an intimate knowledge of 
financial affairs and modern business 
methods. 

There has been a tendency in recent 
years on the part of school-board members 
to scrutinize the factor of democracy in 
school administration. If the public schools 
are a prerequisite and an absolute essential 
to our democratic form of government, 
then it is logical, too, to hold that the ad- 
ministrative structure must be built upon 
democratic lines. Under that interpretation 
there can be neither a one-man school 
board, or on the other hand a school super- 

intendent who employs dictatorial methods. 

The board of education represents the 
citizenship and must reflect public senti- 
ment, while the schools must be what the 
public wants them to be. If the superin- 
tendent runs counter to public sentiment in 
shaping the school courses, he must first 
of all convince both the board and the 
public that he is right before he may 
continue. 

There is another tendency in the field of 
school administration which must be 
checked. It is the tendency to consider a 
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school system something apart from local 
government and an entity unto itself. 
While the schools are the ward of the state 
it remains that they are an integral part of 
community life, supported by that com- 
munity together with other governmental 
agencies. 

Be it said that government, whether 
local, state or national, implies that main- 
tenance of law and order and protection 
to human life and property. Without these 
no schools could exist. Hence, the branches 
of government which afford the needed pro- 
tection have a legitimate claim upon public 
support. A school system must adjust itself 
as an integral part to the whole scheme of 
government. It cannot ask support for 
itself to the detriment of other agencies of 
government. It must share in the rise and 
fall of the taxability of the community. 


The National Outlook and Viewpoint 


In order to determine the exact place a 
national association of school-board mem- 
bers is to occupy, it is necessary to see to 
what extent the administrative and profes- 
sional forces through organization effort 
are now serving the cause of popular edu- 
cation. On the assumption that the profes- 
sional factors are well organized and are 
performing a splendid service, it remains 
that we turn our attention to purely ad- 
ministrative factors. Are these receiving 
the encouragement and support which 
may come through collective and organized 
effort? Is such encouragement and support 
needed and would another organization 
prove a wasteful duplication of existing 
agencies? 

Not having been in the counsels of the 
projectors of this proposed association, its 
plan of organization, scope, and function, 
I am obliged to make a sort of long-dis- 
tance approach to the subject. Will it mean 
a federation of state bodies, or a general 
association whose membership shall extend 
to all sections of the country and to all 
those concerned in school-administrative 
activities? 

Thus, it seems to me important to deter- 
mine at this point just what place the pro- 
posed organization is to occupy in the edu- 
cational life of the nation. In order to 
reach this determination it may be well to 
secure a perspective of the entire picture, 
namely, to note the existing agencies in the 
field of school administration. 

First, we have the American Association 
of School Administrators which is a branch 
of the National Education Association. Its 
membership which is large, consists in the 
main of school superintendents, supervisors, 
principals, and college instructors in school 
administration. 

Second, there is the National Association 
of Public School Business Officials. Its title 
designates the purpose of the organization. 
Its membership is necessarily limited. 

Third, we have the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction whose members 
are in charge of school property. They con- 
sist of state directors of school-building 
construction, official school-board architects 
and other executives who are a part of the 
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personnel under the direction of boards of 
education. Their work being highly spe- 
cialized the membership is small. 

In the light of the existing organizations 
and agencies, it would seem that there is 
still a large uncovered field in the realm of 
the school-administrative service, namely, 
that of the policymaking body, the board 
of education in its relation to national im- 
pulse and national trends. As a body which 
employs the professional talent and all the 
specialized service within their administra- 
tive authority there arise problems which 
are peculiar to the province they fill. 

Let us then for a moment contemplate 
the national viewpoint. The school admin- 
istrator is concerned with the immediate 
task in hand and necessarily sees things 
from a local viewpoint. He is circumscribed 
by the laws of his state and the rules and 
regulations of his board. 

His vision may or may not extend 
beyond the border lines of his immediate 
environment, get something of the national 
pulse, something of the trends and tend- 
encies of his time. These are under the ob- 
servation of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and similar organizations, but they 
concern themselves mainly with purely 
educational problems and _ professional 
interests. 

The question which arises at this point 
is whether the administrative side, in all 
its essential phases and in its broader 
aspects, receives the thought and study that 
it deserves. The educators have in recent 
years concerned themselves with adminis- 
trative and financial problems affecting the 
schools and have in many instances dis- 
tinguished themselves to a high degree. 
They manifest the professional outlook. 

But, is it not a fact that those who serve 
in a legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial capacity should be well grounded in 
the fundamentals of school government and 
the educational, social, and political under- 
currents and shifts likely to affect the same. 
Thus, while the superintendent of schools 
may see his task from the purely profes- 
sional point of view, the member of the 
board of education must have the citizen- 
ship angle at his command. The counsels 
of the professional factors are necessary 
and valuable, but these must be squared in 
the light of public opinion and community 
needs. And he who is identified with the 
economic, civic, and social life of the com- 
munity should be able to reflect the ambi- 
tions and aspirations of its citizenship ac- 
curately and completely. 


Adherence to Fixed Policies 


Finally, the stability, usefulness, and 
perpetuity of this proposed organization 
will depend upon the adherence to fixed 
policies. Instead of meeting once a year, 
listening to addresses and then adjourning 
and forgetting all that was said until the 
next year, there must be a continuous serv- 
ice. There must be a home and headquarters 
in order that it may serve as an institution 
rather than a mere society to be established. 

The constituency must be in school- 
board units rather than in individuals. The 
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latter may come and go while the collec- 
tive body continues. 

Then it becomes clear that there must 
be a definite program and one that con- 
cerns itself with the achievements of the 
respective boards of education. If depar- 
tures and innovations, experimentation, 
and experience have a place in the field of 
school administration, then it follows, too, 
that the board of education, as the primary 
unit, must have a program. The achieve- 
ments here attained by one school system 
must go to the service of all other school 
systems. 

Again, in order to round out a real sery- 
ice to its membership, the association must 
serve as a Clearing house in the assembling 
and distribution of timely and practical in- 
formation. Then, too, the association head- 
quarters should serve as a connecting link 
between state and state and remain in 
touch with national affairs likely to con- 
cern the school administrator. 

It would seem reasonable then to hold 
that the National Association of School- 
Board Members, properly organized and 
officered, its objectives clearly set forth, 
may hold a useful place in the educational 
life of the country. Those identified with 
the school-administrative service may be 
divided into those who serve as educator- 
administrators, and those who may be 
classed as citizen-administrators. Those 
serving as members of boards of education 
come under the latter classification. 

In arriving at something like the scope 
and function of the proposed organization, 
it becomes necessary to remember that 
while both school superintendent and board 
member are administrators, and while there 
is a differentiation between them the one 
bears a definite relation to the other. Ex- 
pressed in another way, it may be said 
that the board members in their collective 
capacity constitute a legislative branch of 
a school system, while the superintendent 
is the administrator who serves under its 
direction and guidance. 

Thus, a National Association of School- 
Board Members should above all things, 
be sure of itself in that it outlines in un- 
mistakable terms, the exact scope for which 
it is designed and one which does not en- 
croach upon the domain of the superin- 
tendent-administrator. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the 
proposed organization may render a dis- 
tinctive service in inspiring those who serve 
on boards of education with a higher con- 
ception of their task, and a finer appre- 
ciation of the patriotic service they are 
rendering not only in their respective com- 
munities but to the nation as a whole. 
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AIM OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 

American schools exist to do the will of the 
people. A satisfactory course of education for 
citizens which will support democracy can 
come only from the people. The present dan- 
ger is that it may come as it has so frequently 
in the past, from the action of pressure groups, 
or the hasty reactions of irate parents, patrons, 
or taxpayers. — William F. Russell. 
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The Chicago Uniform 


Textbook Record System 


Guy M. Jones, Assistant Director of Textbooks, Chicago Public Schools 


The handling of textbooks in any school 
system calls for an accurate record of 
books on hand, received, and sent out. 
Such a record setup for permanent use 
should show, at all times, every transac- 
tion, for the convenience and the protection 
of the distributing agency and the units or 
schools receiving the books. 

In some school systems where free text- 
books have been instituted little attention 
has been given to control records. Records, 
if any, have been placed on cards, filed 
away, and thereafter given little attention. 
In every case experience shows that ques- 
tions relating to the quantity of books 
handled would have been solved, or ob- 
viated, had a proper record system been in 
use. Ordinary, vertical filing cards do not 
necessarily constitute a permanent record. 
They may be shifted or misplaced or may 
not be at hand when wanted. 

For practical use in any school system, 
there should be a central master setup of 
records to cover all phases relating to the 
purchase, distribution, and care of books. 
There should be a school master record, 
covering books in all classes or divisions in 
the school. There should be a room or 
division record for each teacher within the 
school to whom books are assigned for dis- 
tribution to students. All these records 
should be “perpetual” and grow or change 
as book transactions occur. To be readily 
available, a visible-card-record system is 
preferable to the vertical-card filing plan 
or the use of bound record books. A com- 
plete, visible-record system shows instantly 
what books are on hand, what books are 

needed, what books have been purchased, 
what books have been discarded, and what 
books have been transferred from one 
school to another or to the book depository. 
It provides control according to actual 
book-per-pupil needs, saves time for teach- 
ers and principals, reduces cost to the dis- 
trict through purchase on the basis of need, 
promotes better care and longer life of 
books, brings about use of latest books, and 
prevents books from becoming obsolete 
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Fig. 2. The Chicago textbook control plan. At the top is the board of education which 
has final authority over all textbook matters. 


through nonuse. Such a system is not diffi- 
cult to set up and to keep up to date in 
the average school system after a study of 
local conditions has been made. Operation 
of the system requires little time of the in- 
dividuals concerned as postings and reports 
become automatic. Administrative officials 
find that the abuses and criticisms which 
develop under free book plans are largely 
prevented by a complete, accurate record 
system. The cost of such a system is small 
in terms of convenience and worth in use, 
not taking into account the actual finan- 
cial savings. 

The board of education of the city of 
Chicago provides free textbooks, library 
books, reference sets, maps, charts, globes, 
and work material for approximately 500,- 
000 elementary- and high-sehool pupils. 
For years there was no general inventory 
plan covering books in the schools other 
than school requisitions, downtown pur- 





Fig. 1. The pages of the inventory book even in the best regulated school soon 
become soiled and messy. 


chase records, and such memoranda as each 
principal prepared. In 1934 an inventory 
book was provided for each school. The 
purpose of this was to enable the schools 
to record their books, including receipts 
and subtractions. Figure 1 shows pages 
from one of these inventory books. Dupli- 
cates of these school record books prepared 
by the school principals were kept in the 
central or superintendent’s office. Once 
each year the central-office books were re- 
turned to the schools for correction or 
“bringing up to date.” This work was us- 
ually put off in a large number of the 
schools until almost time for the inventory 
book to be sent back to the central office, 
at which time the individual schools sud- 
denly got busy and “fixed it up.” This in- 
ventory book was an improvement over 
previous records. The plan never presented 
a correct inventory, and the central office 
did not have at hand complete, depend- 
able information on the actual book situa- 
tion in all the schools. Since a complete, 
dependable inventory was necessary in its 
new plan for textbook control, the board 
of education, in 1936, provided for the 
purchase of filing equipment, and forms 
and supplies for a city-wide, uniform text- 
book-record system. 

The Chicago Uniform Textbook-Record 
System is visible, covers the complete rec- 
ords and is perpetual through simple, 
routine upkeep. The chart, Figure 2, shows 
the plan for handling books, including 
their distribution, the use and final dis- 
posal of books, and also indicates the divi- 
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sions of the record system, which are as 
follows: 

. Teacher’s Textbook Record. 

. Principal’s Master Textbook Record. 

. Individual School Library Book Record. 

. Textbook Depository Record. 

. Textbook Bindery Record. 

. Central Office Master Textbook Control 
Records. 


Qaut ON 


Each division of the record system is 
hereafter explained. 


1. Teacher’s Textbook Record 


The Chicago Uniform Textbook-Record 
System differs from the textbook-record 
plans of most cities in that it is usually the 
reverse of such plans. Some cities seem to 
concentrate on central-office records (pur- 
chases and disbursements to schools) and 
only a few have extended their plan to in- 
clude principals’ records of receipts and 
disbursements (to teachers and from the 
building). In no city do we find teacher’s 
textbook records as a definite feature of the 
record plan in use. In Chicago, the thou- 
sands of teachers’ textbook records form 
the foundation of the uniform textbook- 





Fig. 3. The teacher's textbook record is 

of the visible type and is large enough 

to hold the record cards which measure 
43 inches high by 8} inches wide. 


record system. These are the records of the 
teachers to whom books are assigned for 
distribution and use. They contain the 
recorded facts and give the principals and 
the central office data from which to de- 
termine and provide the proper control of 
the books. 

Figure 3 shows one of these Teacher 
Textbook-Record Books. It is a ring book, 
10 by 115% inches in size, with boosters for 
easy opening. There is a subject index in 
each book. The sample visible card (6 by 





Fig. 4. Teacher's textbook record card. 


4 in.), Figure 4, is used for textbooks, 
library books, maps, charts, and globes. 
Cards are placed in the record book with 
their lower margins visible so that the 
serial number, title, and kind of book may 
be seen. Work material is not inventoried, 
since such items are “used up” and a per- 
manent record is not of value. The sample 
card, Figure 4, shows the usual entries nec- 
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Fig. 5-A. Teacher's library book record 
and book transaction report card. The 
card measures 3 by 5 inches. 


essary for keeping the record up to date. 
Sheets are used for library books, also for 
retained books (textbooks not on current 
Approved Textbook Lists) in the room if 
the number of copies is below 5, but, if 
there are 5 or more copies of any title, a 
card is used to provide for transactions 
with other rooms, the school library or the 
bookroom. 

Figure 5 shows (1) sheets (8% by 11 
inches) for recording library and retained 
books, (2) Book Transaction Report 
Blank (5 by 3 in.), and (3) Lost or Dam- 
aged Book Report Form (6 by 4 inches). 
The Book Transaction Blank is in tripli- 
cate. The white copy goes to the principal, 
the blue copy to the receiving teacher, 
library or bookroom, and the pink copy 
is retained by the forwarding person. Post- 
ings are made from these forms by the 
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Fig. 5-B. Teacher’s record of retained 
books and lost or damaged book report. 
The latter card measures 4 by 6 inches. 


persons to whom they go. The Lost or 
Damaged Book Report provides a plan for 
removing such books from the inventory. 
It is also in triplicate and is made out by 
the teacher having the loss. She retains the 
pink copy and sends the white and blue 
copies to the principal, who, if he approves, 
signs and forwards the white copy to the 
central office along with his Monthly Report 
of Additions and Subtractions. Postings re- 
lating to lost books are made, after the 
principal’s approval, by the teacher, the 
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principal, and the central office. The Teach- 
er’s Textbook Record is kept up by her 
postings from Book Transaction and Lost 
Book reports. 


2. Principal’s Master Textbook 
Record 


The Principal’s Master Record is the 
summary or the combined record of all the 
Teacher Records and the Book Room Rec- 
ords in the school. Figure 6 shows the com- 
plete setup of this visible book. It is 15% 
by 223% inches open with two rows of vis- 
ible cards. As illustrated, it contains, (1) 


<a ee 





Fig. 6. 
This is of the visible sheet type. (Photo, 
Acme Card System Co.) 


Principal’s master record of books. 


Instruction Cards, (2) Quota Cards, (3) 
Membership Card, (4) Miscellaneous 
Cards, (5) Textbook Cards, (6) Auxiliary 
Sheets, and (7) Map, Chart, and Globe 
Cards. Special cards for retained books 
(not on current Approved Textbook Lists) 
are used but are not shown in the illustra- 
tion. These are plain green cards, indexed 
by subjects, on which are typed the titles, 
the quantities, and the locations of such 
books which are usable and desirable for 
auxiliary purposes. Figure 7 shows these 
card forms. 

Instruction Card No. 1 (6 by 8 in. flat, 
6 by 4 in. folded) gives information on 
text- and library books, explains the dif- 
ferent records, tells how to keep the records 
properly, what reports are to be made, etc. 
Instruction Card No. 2 (6 by 8 in. flat) 
explains how the postings are made. 

The two Quota Cards (6 by 8 in. flat) 
(pink) hang on the Membership Card (6 
by 4 in.) which is white and arranged for 
semester figures (Figs. 6 and 7). These 
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UNIFORM TEXTBOOK RECORD SYSTEM 
GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 
























Textbooks 


The Board of Education serial number must be entered in ink on the inside of the front 
cover of each textbook now in the building and in new books upon their receipt in the 
building. Do not distribute new books until serial numbers are placed in each book 









Library Books 


The Board of Education serial number and Dewey Classification number (see K-51 List) are 
to be entered in ink on the inside front cover of each new library book before it is released 
for use in the building 







Principal's Master Record 


The record in this card book is a list of all textbooks, maps, charts and globes in 
the building. When new titles are to be added to the record, a typed card for each new 
title will be sent from the Textbook Division Office to be inserted in your card book. New 
cards are not to be inserted in the card book except those sent by the Textbook Division 
Bureau of Research and Building Survey 
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INSTRUCTIONS—1! 





UNIFORM TEXTBOOK RECORD SYSTEM 
PRINCIPAL'S CARD BOOK 
Data To Be Posted 
1. ADDITIONS TO STOCK (Books, maps, charts and globes received from the Deposi 
tory and from publishers) 

1. Date. 
2. Quantity in column “Depository” under “Rec'd.” 
3. NEW balance in column “Balance in Building 
4. NEW balance in column “Balance in Book Room 
5. Classroom totals are carried forward 


If. DEDUCTIONS FROM STOCK 
A. BOOKS SENT TO THE DEPOSITORY (Obsolete, Wornout, Usable) 


1. Date 

2. Quantity sent in column “Depository” under “Ret d 
3. NEW balance in column “Balance in Building 

4. NEW balance in column “Balance in Book Room 


5. Classroom totals are carried forward 


INSTRUCTIONS—2 a —E ”, 


Fig. 7-A. Principal’s master record cards. 
The originals measure 4 by 6 inches and 
are kept in the master visible record book. 
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Fig. 7-B. Principal’s master record card 
for an individual book. 


cards are designed for the textbook lists 
used and are by subjects per grade. The 
quota times membership per division shows 
the actual number of books needed to sup- 
ply classes. This number, plus an allowance 
for emergencies, minus stock on hand, in- 
dicates the quantity of books to be req- 
uisitioned, or it may show a surplus of 
books in a room. 

The Miscellaneous or Single Copy Cards 
(6 by 4 in., fawn) are indexed by subjects 
each showing the single copies available in 
a given subject. These cards are the same 
as textbook cards, except in color. 

AUXILIARY SHEET (White) FOR TEXTBOOK RECORD CARD 


Form 24304 
oe 














Fig. 7-C. Auxiliary textbook record card. 
I'he original measures 4 by 6 inches. 
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Fig. 7-D. Principal’s membership record 

card and book quota cards. The originals 

measure 4 by 6 inches and are retained in 
the principal’s master record book. 


The Textbook Card (6 by 4 in., buff) 
shown by Figure 7, is used for all text- 
books on current Approved Textbook 
Lists. This sample card gives postings and 
other data. 

The Auxiliary Sheets (6 by 8 in. flat, 
white, buff, fawn), Figure 7, are folded 
sheets, each with four faces printed the 
same as the textbook card. They are hung 
on the textbook cards to increase capacity 
to care for items in a series of books (e.g., 
readers) saving the making of individual 
cards for such items. They condense the in- 
ventory and are convenient for the use of 
the principal. 

Cards for Maps, Charts and Globes (6 
by 4 in., salmon) are the same as the text- 
book card, except in color. 

The use of colors, as indicated, gives a 
better setup and appearance and causes the 
different types of items to stand out. When 
new titles are added, the Textbook Divi- 
sion provides the cards made up from the 
Monthly Report of Additions and Subtrac- 
tions sent in by the schools. The Princi- 
pal’s Master Textbook Record is kept up 
by postings from his copy of the Monthly 
Report of Additions and Subtractions and 
from the teachers’ Book Transaction Re- 
ports covering the movement of books 
within the school. 


3. Elementary-School Library 
Records 


An up-to-date record of library books is 
necessary in every school. Such books may 
be in the classrooms or in the library. A 
perpetual accounting plan should be used. 
What books, covering what subjects and 
how many of each title, also where located 
in the school are important data that 
should be readily accessible. 

The Elementary-School Library Record 
File is illustrated in Figure 8, and shows a 
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Fig. 8. Steel elementary school library 
record file. 


setup alphabetically by titles. This setup 
is made from the Preliminary Inventory 
and sent to the school. There, the cards are 
taken out and the index tabs reversed, thus 
exposing Dewey classification numbers 


which apply to the elementary-school sub- 
jects. The cards are sorted at the school ac- 
cording to this subject classification, the 
proper Dewey number is placed on each 
card, and the cards replaced in the file. 





Fig. 9. Typical index cards for elementary 
and secondary school libraries. 
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Fig. 10. Library book card. Record I in- 

cludes the books received by the school. 

Record 2 shows the books sent to separate 
classrooms. 


Figure 9 shows index tabs with Dewey 
subject numbers. The principal and teach- 
ers may now quickly ascertain what books 
and how many books they have available 
in the school to support each subject. This 
is of assistance in using and ordering 
library books. When new titles are added 
in any school, the Textbook Division pro- 
(Continued on page 100) 
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The Activities Period in the Daily Schedule 


Fred B. Dixon* 


Introduction 


As early as 1919, Dr. E. K. Fretwell 
urged that extracurricular activities be 
regularly scheduled at an activities period 
meeting during the school day. In 1935, 
Roemer, Allen, and Yarnell’ stated that: 
“The authors question whether any princi- 
pal can today run a modern secondary 
school, and have a program accepted by 
critical students of education which does 
not place in the daily schedule an activi- 
ties period which recognizes and provides 
for the whole extracurricular program of 
the school.” Wetzel? in his Biography of a 
High School pointed out that in the Tren- 
ton, N. J., high school the “institutional 
period” (activities period) is a part of the 
daily schedule because it is an educational 
period and should be dignified with a reg- 
ular place on the daily schedule. 

When one turns to the literature on 
extracurricular activities, which has in- 
creased tremendously during the past fif- 
teen years, very little information can be 
found relative to the activities period. The 
books in the field of high-school adminis- 
tration, moreover, make few suggestions 
other than recommending that activities 
should be scheduled. Yet two of the most 
insistent questions raised by high-school 
principals are: How can I schedule extra- 
curricular activities on school time? How 
can I convince my superintendent, the 
board of education, and the community 
that these activities should be scheduled 
during the school day? An investigation of 
present practice indicates at least three 
ways which principals now use to schedule 
activities. 


Using Last Period in Day 

Some schools have a definite period for 
activities which comes at the end of the 
school day. The activities period, when it 
comes the last thing in the day, is just 
something tacked on and provides an ac- 
tivities period not during the regular school 
day but after the school day. While this 
period has a few advantages, it provides 
an opportunity for “activity hounds” to 
participate too much and does not reach 
those who most need socialization experi- 
ences.* 


“Chiseling” in an Activities Period 


One way to secure some time for activi- 
ties during (not after) the school day is to 
“chisel” a little time on two or three days 
each week from each or selected class 


*Principal, Hickman Senior High School, Columbia. Mo 
‘Joseph Roemer, Charles Forrest Allen, and Dorothy 
Atwood Yarnell, Basic Student Activities, p. 4 
Burdett, 1935. 

2William A. Wetzel, Biography of a High School, 
American Book Company, 1937 


Silver, 


3For an opposite point of view, see Lura Blackburn 
Our High School Clubs, Chap. 111, Macmillan Company 
1928. 


periods. Such a procedure causes some in- 
convenience to the classroom teacher on 
one hand, and on the other, does not meet 
Dr. Fretwell’s thesis that activities should 
have a “regular place” in the daily sched- 
ule. Moreover, the “chiseled’’ period fre- 
quently causes pupils to feel that classwork 
is of such a nature that frequent shorten- 
ing of the class periods is sound school pro- 
cedure. Such chiseling to secure time for an 
activities period is not efficient school 
administration. 


A Scheduled Period in the Daily 
Program 
The activities period may be regularly 
scheduled during the school day by using 
any of a number of variations of the sug- 
gested schedule given below: 


Period Time Length of Period* 
Home-Room 
Roll Call 5 minutes 
Home-Room 
8:25-— 8:30 Checkup 
60 minutes 
1 §:30- 9:30 Class 
60 minutes 
2 9:30-10:30 Class 
35 minutes 
Activities 10:30-11:05 Activities 
60 minutes 
3 11:05-12:05 Class 
40 minutes 
Lunch 12:05-12:45 Lunch-Period 
60 minutes 
a 12:45- 1:45 Class 
60 minutes 
5 1:45— 2:45 Class 
60 minutes 
6 2:45— 3:45 Class 


Some of the many variations that can 
be used are a staggered lunch period, a 
shorter or longer class period, a shorter or 
longer activities period, and shorter or 
longer school day. 


The Daily Activities Period 

In scheduling a daily activities program 
definite provision should be made for the 
following activities: school clubs, the school 
assembly, the creative home-room meet- 
ings, the student (or school) council, and 
the home-room advisory period. 

In working out the details of the activi- 
ties period a few principles should be kept 
in mind: 

1. The plan should be as simple as pos- 
sible. 

2. A record should be made so that each 
student might be easily located any time 
during the activities period. 

3. Students not in some activity should 
be in a study hall. 

4. All students should remain in the ac- 
tivity for the entire period. 

5. The activities period should limit as 
well as encourage student participation. 

The following schedule used in the 
David H. Hickman High School at Colum- 
bia, Mo., seems to meet these principles: 


‘Exclusive of passing time 
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The Daily Activities Period 


10 :30—11 :05 
eee Home-room advisory 

Individual counseling 
Fuesday.......- Clubs 
Wednesday..... Home-Room creative or guidance 
Thursday....... Clubs 
PUN bi seanads Assembly 


With the exception of the Monday ad- 
visory meeting this schedule is seldom 
changed so that everybody, pupils as well 
as teachers, know just when each activity 
will meet. This makes not only for better 
planning, but also for more pupil participa- 
tion. On Monday the home-room groups 
meet with their adviser for individual coun- 
seling. Obviously, the adviser does not need 
the whole group; most of the pupils are 
studying and it is possible to counsel indi- 
vidually only a few pupils during each 
period. This provides an opportunity for 
the principal to hold such call meetings as 
boys’ association or girls’ association. If 
part of the group is out for these meetings, 
the rest of the group report to the home 
room and therefore sufficient pupils are 
there so that the work of individual coun- 
seling continues. Class meetings and stu- 
dent-council meetings may also meet dur- 
ing the Monday advisory period. This type 
of period very definitely limits the number 
of clubs to which any pupil may belong. 
While many clubs meet during the activi- 
ties period on Tuesday, the pupil may 
belong to only one as each club meets each 
Tuesday. This plan, furthermore, is not 
only simple, but also provides an easy 
method for locating each pupil during the 
activities period. 


Advantages of Regularly Scheduled 
Period 


A regularly scheduled activities period 
meeting during, not after, the school day 
promotes efficiency by: 

1. Providing opportunities for different 
activities from day to day. 

2. Providing an opportunity 
pupils to participate. 

3. Providing opportunities for all teach- 
ers to participate. 

4. Limiting the participation of those 
pupils who would participate in too many 
activities. 

5. Eliminating all conflicts except sched- 
uled ones. 

6. Providing an opportunity to dignify 
activities. 

7. Eliminating the necessity of chiseling 
on class time or interfering with after- 
school plans of teachers, pupils, or parents. 


for all 


Summary 


Both leaders in the field of extracur- 
ricular activities and writers in school ad- 
ministration have long urged that all school 
activities be definitely scheduled. A perusal 

(Concluded on page 100) 
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It seems relatively easy for the begin- 
ning principal to achieve a_ preliminary 
mastery of all phases of school administra- 
tion save those having to do with the ele- 
mentary human relationships that consti- 
tute such a basic factor in his success. 
Careful study of any of a number of good 
books on school administration through a 
university course or on independent initia- 
tive will provide the necessary acquaint- 
ance. It may be that the ability to deal 
with the human equation can never be 
secured in any other way than through the 
school of first-hand experience, a school 
whose tuition is high, whose diploma comes 
in the form of battle scars, and whose 
alumni are judged by the ability to stand 
up in the jostling bustle of competition. 

However, if second-hand experience is 
worth anything, a proposition by no means 
always accepted, it is at least worth the 
effort to pass slowly accumulated convic- 
tions along to others. Two decades of ex- 
perience in school administration should at 
least qualify one to point out some con- 
spicuous bumps to be avoided if it fur- 
nishes no guarantee of a more positive 
sense of direction. If the pedestal from 
which one surveys his experience is not too 
high or too low, the view should add some- 
thing to that indispensable perspective so 
difficult to maintain when engaged in the 
twofold task of learning one’s job while 
carrying on as best he may. 

No one can be sure that he would carry 
out his own advice to any satisfactory 
degree if he were starting over. But the 
point of view here represented constitutes 
a frame of values often not sensed until 
after the principal finds his hair graying at 
the temples and a stereotyped concept of 
his job settling like old age into his very 
bones. It is not only true that the young 
principal commonly takes himself too 
seriously, but he looks for success in the 
wrong place, often ignoring real oppor- 
tunity underfoot in a cloistered effort to 
independently generate his own plans and 
practices. 

I 

In the first place, as a principal I would 
know the school. I would know what the 
rank and file of young people think of their 
school. This is not as easy as it sounds. 
Unless the principal is recognized as a 
person to whom young people can talk 
Irankly, youth will screen their remarks 
through too much concern for the prestige 
of his position, if not through an actual 
lear of reprisal. Most any principal could 
learn very much more than he does from 
that rich reservoir of suggestion found in 
the clear view and frank appraisal of ado- 
lescent youth in his own school. As a 
matter of good strategy, if not for a more 
éssential reason, the principal will find the 


Principal of the Palo Alto Senior High School, Palo 


Alto. Ca 


If | Were a Principal 


Ivan H. Linder" 


view of youth regarding their school the 
most fundamental attitude he is called on 
to face. Parents quite commonly subscribe 
to the state of satisfaction with the school 
reflected in the home by their own chil- 
dren. When adults, including school people 
themselves, appraise education, it is so often 
coated over with an unconscious rational- 
ization. As teachers we see the accomplish- 
ment in the aspiration. As parents, par- 
ticularly if we are inclined to be critical, 
we too often see fragmentary accomplish- 
ment divorced from the potentialities of 
the extended program. Not so with youth. 
Being on the receiving end of the educa- 
tional process and not too easily sold on 
the idealistic aims of the school, they are in 
a position to divest our talk of some mean- 
ingless generalities and frequently give 
school people a shocking glimpse of reality. 

As principal I would consult with indi- 
viduals and small groups on significant and 
definite school problems. I would not do 
more talking than necessary to keep them 
on the problem and abreast of the circum- 
stances surrounding it. When good sugges- 
tions were made I would do something 
about them. I would carefully cultivate the 
impression that these conferences were real, 
concerned with genuine problems and that 
as principal I really wanted to know how 
students would improve matters. Until I 
had this feeling developed in a widespread 
manner I would make it a matter of first 
concern that students learn the inadequacy 
of facing problems in the stage of vague 
and uncertain difficulties out of which most 
ranting criticisms grow. I would help them 
define problems and locate the real nature 
of the difficulty. I would attempt to lead 
them to confront the whole array of cir- 
cumstances that must be satisfied in the 
solution. I would help them trace the im- 
plications of a single suggested solution or 
contrast those of alternate solutions. Above 
all, I would undertake to give them first- 
hand experience in facing actual problems 
of management in an objective manner in a 
conference wherein no one is more im- 
portant than anyone else except because of 
superior critical judgment or fertility of 
appropriate suggestion. 

I would learn what the young people 
think of their school because there is no 
other way of knowing, in such a genuine 
fashion, how the whole machinery is oper- 
ating. I would know this too because unless 
I can enlist at least a healthy majority in 
the task of improvement, I will not get far 
in pushing any program. 


II 


If I were a principal, I wouldn’t let a 
pouter-pigeon dignity insulate me from the 
genuine human contacts so indispensable to 
an institution whose process and product 
are both human. I would think of unap- 
proachability as the leprosy of executives. 
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If my personality were only of bird-shot 
gauge, I would want more than ever to use 
it in the closest contact with people. I 
would want to get so close to people that 
any real worth I might possess would not 
be lost in a long-range impression. I would 
never hide behind a wall of prestige real 
or imaginary. 

I wouldn’t hold many formal conferences 
with people. These are for the most part 
dress-parade affairs. I would do a lot of 
informal thinking out loud with my asso- 
ciates both teachers and pupils. When 
formal conferences were necessary, I would 
spend as much time thawing out any pre- 
liminary chill atmosphere as I did in charg- 
ing the meeting with the purpose for which 
it was called. I would learn to listen, crit- 
ically or approvingly. Too many executives 
cannot listen so that when they are not 
themselves talking, they seem to be saying, 
“T’ll suffer your remarks until an opening 
presents itself where I can insert something 
really worth while.” 

I would never make the slightest insinua- 
tion that any member of my staff was any 
less genuinely interested in doing the right 
thing for adolescent youth than I. For the 
most part they are not any less concerned. 
If they happen to be actually a bit in- 
sincere, the most forceful suggestion I can 
make is to pay them the generous compli- 
ment of implying wholeheartedness, when 
not facing specific instances to the contrary. 

I would be very careful about speech- 
making, especially the kind where one 
asserts the obvious with the dignity of a 
floorwalker. When as a principal I come to 
enjoy hearing myself speak, I am really 
on very dangerous ground. My audience, 
nine times out of ten, is forced not only to 
listen but to applaud though it may be 
from terminal relief rather than apprecia- 
tion. Speechmaking as a technique for run- 
ning a school has about as much force as a 
keep-off-the-grass sign. I will have to deal 
with human nature mostly at closer grips 
than from the platform if I really want to 
succeed in my school. 

As a principal I would be careful not to 
be undiplomatic but I would rather my as- 
sociates would think of me as direct, even 
if a bit simple, in my dealings rather than 
as shrewd and crafty. I would rather have 
them say that you can always hear him 
coming than that he knows how to walk on 
dry grass without making any noise. As 
leader of the school it will be necessary for 
me to practice direct and frank dealing if 
[ wish my associates to be straightforward 
and open with me. 

I wouldn’t pass the happy compliment so 
infrequently that when I did it would 
have the explosive effect of a ripe bomb. 
No sacrifice of honesty is necessary to the 
man who works close to his associates. 
Each of them is a unique admixture of 
strength and weakness. One need only 
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adequately recognize the former as pre- 
paratory to doing something constructive 
about the latter. A sudden employment of 
generous commendation works to create a 
suspicion in the mind of the subject which 
may easily offset any good it might do. 

As a principal I would be proud if teach- 
ers and pupils felt they could be brutally 
frank with me with no fear of disfavor or 
reprisal. There is no quarantine more com- 
plete than that surrounding an austere exe- 
cutive whom associates feel must be 
guarded against unpleasantness. One can 
be quite sure that unless people tell him 
unpleasant things about his school and 
even about the operation of policies he has 
initiated, he is being served the only kind 
of menu his delicate executive constitution 
will absorb. I would be frank with people 
though I would not make a fetish of being 
brutally so. I would invite further frank- 
ness from my associates by the manner in 
which I treated expressions of criticism, or 
adverse reaction to my suggestions. It will 
not be easy, and I will have to practice 
keeping my feelings out of objective views 
of situations all too readily personalized. 

If I were a principal I would learn to 
appreciate the soothing effect of humor. 
Lut I would use it humorously. I would 
learn to laugh with more of my anatomy 
than the muscles that control the mouth. I 
would get a few tips for good laughs from 
the mirror, especially when I tended to 
take myself too seriously. A good time to 
glance in the mirror for such a tip is just 
after a generous indulgence in spinning a 
scheme for the prompt renovation of 
human nature in one bold sweep. Laughing 
at people is an expensive pastime except- 
ing, of course, the party of the first part. 
Laughing with people has a soothing effect 
on the raspy edges of human contacts. 


Ill 


I would not have many rules in my 
school for fear I should become inordi- 
nately solicitous about their observance. 
The principal may easily incase all human 
relationships within the school in a net- 
work of rules with the attendant arrogant 
feeling of conquest at keeping them in op- 
eration. Good rules always admit of excep- 
tions. I would not hesitate to treat cases as 
exceptions where rules get in the way. I 
would place my faith in the dictatorship of 
circumstances surrounding shared purposes 
within the group. Instead of steering my 
course by reference to rules, I would under- 
take to get people to face responsibilities 
so obvious as to narrow the field of choice 
in conduct without annihilating both ini- 
tiative and concern. 

I would recognize that personal attitudes 
are a big factor in the circumstances sur- 
rounding group purposes. These attitudes 
are subject to some indirect control but not 
to much direct regulation. Some attitudes 
have grown up naturally like weeds with 
long roots deep in the hard soil of personal 
experience; others have been so delicately 
cultivated at the surface that they will not 
stand the bright sun of exposure unless 
treated with care. I would recognize that 
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enlistment of people in lines of activity is 
almost always colored by the attitudes they 
have toward proposals. I would carefully 
work at learning these and perhaps at al- 
tering them but never would I overlook 
their fundamental importance. 

As a principal I would exert no pressure 
on my associates not inseparably connected 
with clear-cut responsibilities. Pressures of 
any other type are merely evaded directly 
or indirectly. When a principal brings arbi- 
trary pressure to bear on the teacher, she 
will usually pass it on to pupils and rela- 
tionships are strained without being im- 
proved. Responsibilties must be acknowl- 
edged to be shared. The first step in the 
process is that of getting people to recog- 
nize the nature and demands of the total 
situation out of which the individual’s in- 
crement of responsibility emerges. 

I would look into matters about which 
complaints had been lodged, but I would 
not make complaint-chasing a major factor 
in my administration. This may be a nec- 
essary phase of administration, and it may 
become the lowest form of procedure. 
Teachers may come to the place where 
they regard it as evidence of a principal’s 
false sense of values. In following up on 
complaints, I would remember that objec- 
tive right is usually quite different than 
the scrambled pattern of conflicting con- 
tentions. I'd remember that the complainer, 
and often the defender, indulges in special 
pleading and launches his case in the ex- 
treme. The proper attitude for the princi- 
pal is to go slowly, hear both sides, and 
then having decided how blame was dis- 
tributed and to what degree misunder- 
standing had colored attitudes, take a con- 
structive attitude toward the prevention of 
its recurrence. I should not overlook the 
fact that often faces must be saved. A 
ready enlistment on either the side of the 
parent or that of the teacher should be 
carefully avoided. Sometimes a not too 
obvious delay will promote a better chance 
of dealing judiciously with the situation. 

As a principal I would recognize that too 
much planning is a waste of time. That 
when plans are made at close grips with 
reality, that when all parties to a plan have 
a considerable part in its formulation, not 
so much abstract planning is required. As 
an executive I would be especially careful 
about following through on plans once 
launched. There is nothing that will do 
more to promote a sense of fatalism toward 
progress or a shrinking of confidence in 
leadership than the periodic glowing and 
cooling of plans emanating from the prin- 
cipal’s office. For the refreshing climate of 
congeniality in working things out together, 
it will substitute a growing indifference to 


the erratic weather of executive storms 
with their shifting pressures. 
IV 


As a principal I would not treat book- 
men as if they had halitosis. I would recog- 
nize that while they are in the business of 
selling, they really have a service to sell as 
well as a product. I would treat them cour- 
teously. Their opinion of the principal, if 
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he could get it first hand, would reflect q 
common impression that would probably 
have wide currency in his own community, 
A bookman is chosen not only for his 
knowledge of his books but because he 
knows considerable about education. Unless 
one permits himself to become unduly sen. 
sitive to the fact that the bookman is in- 
terested in selling his products, the princi- 
pal can really learn a lot from time spent 
with the book salesman. 

A principal should recognize that when 
spring comes along some of his associates’ 
nerves are going to get ragged and slight 
grievances will obstruct perspective. A few 
will insist things are going “to the dogs,’} 
Don’t be disturbed; it is another sign 0 
spring. Every fair-sized teaching force is 
almost sure to have a few chronic kickers, 
and they are not without their value unless 
taken too seriously. “For Pete’s sake, why 
doesn’t somebody do something” is typical 
of their impulsive alarm. As a principal one 
will need to steel himself against this type 
of counsel almost as carefully as against 
fullsome praise. Policymaking cannot be 
guided by either. 

As a principal I would read widely in 
the field of professional literature but not 
permit this to draw me away from close. 
range effort at my own job. I would read 
even more assiduously in the broader fields 
of social studies, literature, and science. 
Unless my general background from wide 
reading provides me with a broadly organ- 
ized sense of values, too much professional 
reading may contribute to a narrow school- 
ish perspective. I may get hopelessly lost 
in the machinations of school procedures. 
Good contacts with realistic people within 
and without the teaching staff will correct 
undue professional seriousness. 

As a principal I would forego the temp- 
tation to enlist in the army of educational 
statesmanship on a state or national scale 
until I had made good in my own precinct. 
No amount of publicity from appearances 
on convention programs or distant com- 
mittee hearings will substitute for a first- 
rate job of running one’s own school. It is 
not so much what one’s colleagues in dis 
tant places think that will count in the end. 
My real measure must ultimately depend 
on what my staff of teachers think and, 
through the rank and file of the students, 
how the community regards me. My major 
effort should be spent at the only place it 
has any final chance of succeeding and that 
is in my own community. The educational 
army seems plentifully supplied with field 
marshals and platform brigadier-generals, 
but there is a woeful lack of good leaders 
at the front. The army of teachers welcome 
sympathetic and helpful lieutenants and 
corporals now more than ever. Many 4 
promising young captain has lost out at the 
battle line because his gas attack aimed at 
another area some way only separated him 
from his own troup. I resolve to advance 
or retreat with my own company in my 
own sector. Above all I would get up on 
the line with my regiment and after the 
battle, any medal I get will be awarded me 
by my own comrades. 
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Insurance is the process by which losses 
of few are shared by the many. When car- 
rying insurance, the insured must have an 
insurable interest in the property or com- 
modity which is the subject of the insur- 
ance in that, should destruction or loss of 
the commodity ensue, there would be a 
financial loss sustained by the insured. If 
the insured sustains no financial loss by 
destruction of the subject of insurance or 
can have no legal liability because of in- 
jury, then there is no insurable interest. 

In the operation of student-body activ- 
ity, there is a very definite and decided in- 
surable interest in certain property and 
also activities where student-body organ- 
izations would be subject to financial loss 
in the event of destruction or damage re- 
sulting from various hazards or financial 
loss through claims which might be made 
against the administrators responsible for 
student-body activity. The student-body 
activities in the secondary schools of Los 
Angeles City are conducted apart from the 
regular administrative matters of the school 
district, and consideration is given to the 
matter of separate student-body insurance. 
The programming of student-body insur- 
ance is the responsibility of the principal 
of each school. Often details are transferred 
to the shoulders of a paid student-body 
manager, an adult employee paid out of 
student-body funds and directly respon- 
sible for the operation of all student-body 
activities in his particular school, including 
accounting, handling of money, etc. 


A. Fidelity or Dishonesty Insurance 

Fidelity or dishonesty insurance is de- 
signed to protect student-body organiza- 
tions against losses paid by reason of dis- 
honesty of the employee. Cashiers, man- 
agers, and any other person handling the 
moneys of student organizations are bonded 
under a blanket position fidelity bond issued 
through the Insurance Office of the Busi- 
ness Division of the Board of Education. 
This bond protects each student-body or- 
ganization from any losses due to this 
cause. The advantages of this blanket posi- 
tion bond may briefly be listed as follows: 


1. Blanket coverage on all employees — No 
Possibility of omitting from cover any employee 
who later may be found to be dishonest. No em- 
Ployer can with certainty eliminate all those 
who will not cause loss. 

2. Automatic coverage—-Every employee is 
bonded when and as soon as he enters the service 
and without notice to the company 
_ 3. Flat premium — No notice to the company 
IS required, and no adjustments in premium need 
be made because of changes in personnel. 

4. Recovery — Without identification of the 
employee causing a loss upon furnishing reason- 


"Assistant to the Business Manager, Los Angeles City 
™ hool 


Purchasing Student-Body Insurance 
in the Los Angeles City Schools 


S. C. Joyner* 


able proof that loss was due to act or acts com- 
ing within the terms of the bond. 

5. Employer is not under a necessity to assign 
an amount of indemnity to each person bonded 
as large losses are often caused by employees 
occupying unimportant positions and bonded for 
fairly inadequate amounts. It is impossible to 
estimate the maximum amount of possible loss. 


The premium on this blanket fidelity 
position is pro-rated among the various 
schools in accordance with the amount of 
risks involved by the employees in each 
school. 


B. Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance 


The workmen’s compensation act of the 
State of California makes the employer 
liable for any injury sustained by an em- 
ployee when such injury is “arising out of 
and in the course of” his employment. An 
injured employee is entitled to full medical 
and hospital services and if disabled 
beyond a period of eight days, then begin- 
ning on the eighth day, he is entitled to 
collect compensation in the amount equiv- 
alent to 65 per cent of 95 per cent of his 
earnings, subject to a minimum of $4.85 
per week and a maximum of $25 per week. 
In determining the payment of compensa- 
tion, any consideration in the way of meals 
is considered as a part of the employee’s 
earnings. The premium is determined upon 
rates applied against the payroll, and in 
determining the premium it is necessary to 
take into consideration the value of the 
meals allowed employees. 

The compensation insurance of the 
various student bodies is covered under a 
blanket policy written in the State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund. The school dis- 
trict also insures its compensable liability 
for its own employees in the state fund. It 
is felt advisable that the student bodies 
carry their insurance in the same fund as 
do the school districts in order that border- 
line cases may be decided, where there is 
some question as to whether the employee 
was working for the student body or the 
board of education. Compensation insur- 
ance carried by the student bodies covers 
compensable injuries sustained by either 
cafeteria or clerical employees, including 
the bookkeeper and student-body manager. 
All reports of accidents and of injured em- 
ployees are sent directly to the Insurance 
Office of the board of education, who in 
turn notifies the state fund and follows 
each case through to completion. 


C. Fire Insurance 
Fire insurance should be carried on stu- 
dent-body equipment and stock, including 
merchandise kept for sale. When insuring 
student-body property, it should be re- 
membered that it is possible to blanket 
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both stock and equipment in one item and 
write fire insurance in the name of the 
student-body organization to cover all con- 
tents while on the school premises. Cover- 
age should never be restricted to any one 
building or portion of the campus. In writ- 
ing student-body fire insurance, it is gen- 
erally conceded that the carrying of a co- 
insurance clause is not a sound practice, 
inasmuch as this requires that you have a 
knowledge at all times of the value of the 
property. Because of the way student-body 
property is acquired, often through gifts, 
etc., it is sometimes difficult to know the 
exact value. Hence the danger of carrying 
a coinsurance or average clause on such a 
fire policy. The advice of a competent 
broker or agent familiar with the peculiar 
conditions applying to this type of insur- 
ance should be sought in drawing up the 
necessary form to protect this risk. 


D. Safe Burglary, Interior Holdup, 
and Messenger Robbery 


Particular care should be taken by those 
responsible for this type of insurance cov- 
ering student-body organization to see that 
the insurance is not carried on a commer- 
cial basis the same as it would be written 
for a restaurant, drugstore, or grocery 
store. If this is done, the policies will be 
restrictive and expensive. It is possible to 
insure this risk under one blanket policy 
on a form known to insurance underwriters 
as a “fraternal association form.” By fol- 
lowing this form, it is possible to carry a 
lesser amount of insurance than is nec- 
essary under a commercial form. It is pos- 
sible to céver holdup hazard twenty-four 
hours of the day, both at and away from 
the premises, to cover burglary of money 
and security from within the home of an 
authorized custodian as well as from within 
a safe on the assured premises and at the 
same time, depending on the territory in 
which you are located, materially reduce 
the premium expenditure. For example, in 
Los Angeles County the premium of this 
type of policy is approximately 68 per cent 
less than under the commercial form, yet 
this form is broader in every respect than 
the commercial policy. It is important to 
remember that there is an age restriction 
on a custodian handling student-body 
money. Ordinarily, policies require that 
custodians of money be seventeen years of 
age or over. By special arrangement in the 
Los Angeles city schools, it has been pos- 
sible to reduce this age limit to twelve 
years so that student-body organizations 
are covered should money be stolen from 
students. 

The person buying the insurance for the 
student body should acquaint himself with 
the meaning of the peril covered under the 
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insurance policy. For instance, safe-bur- 
glary insurance requires that there be vis- 
ible evidence of forcible entry into the safe. 
Interior holdup insurance means the forc- 
ible taking of property, accompanied by 
violence or semiviolence, etc. The open 
stock burglary form of policy, carried by 
many Los Angeles schools and which 
covers student-body loss of student-body 
merchandise and property caused by bur- 
glary occasioned by forcible entry into the 
premises of which there is a visible evid- 
ence, carries a minimum annual premium 
of $12.50 for one year, granting protection 
to the limit of $1,000. 


E. Public Liability 


Public-liability insurance is designed to 
cover claims brought by reason of injury 
sustained by persons other than employees 
who might be injured or allege to have 
been injured while on or about the school 
premises or due to the operations or ac- 
tivities of the school or due to the opera- 
tion of any automobile or tractor owned 
by a student-body organization. Most stu- 
dent bodies of the secondary schools are 
covered under a blanket form of coverage 
limited to $10,000 to one person, and 
$100,000 to two or more persons in any one 
accident. The insurance is carried to cover 
cafeteria operations, including the opera- 
tion of candy and ice-cream stands. The 
insurance covers claims for injury arising 
either through accidents on the premises 
where the cafeteria activities are conducted 
or by reason of alleged injuries due to con- 
sumption of food products sold. The pur- 
chasers of this insurance should remember 
that one of the important items to be cov- 
ered under this type of coverage is legal 
defense in events of suits being filed for 
personal injury. In all liability policies 
issued to student-body organizations in the 
Los Angeles city schools, the principal is 
named as trustee. Bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage insurance is carried by all 
student bodies who own and operate any 
automobiles or tractors. 


F. Contingent or Nonownership 
Automobile Liability and Property 
Damage Insurance 

This insurance is designed to protect the 
principal, student-body managers, student- 
body organizations, and the various admin- 
istrators for claims made against them by 
reason of the operation of automobiles in 
student-body activities, including cars used 
for the transportation of athletes, but ex- 
cluding hired cars. This insurance is con- 
tingent for indirect coverage only and 
therefore does not cover the legal liability 
of the owner and/or operator of the vehicle, 
which risk is a direct liability on which 
they may secure their own protection. 


G. Check Forgery 


Check-forgery insurance is carried by 
some of the student-body organizations 
and is designed to cover loss sustained by 
the student body due to the alteration or 
forgery of checks. 
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H. Administrators’ Protective 
Liability Insurance 


This is a special coverage designed to 
protect the named administrator for his 
liability, resulting from administrative acts 
pertaining to his profession excluding 
claims by reason of alleged injuries arising 
out of disciplinary action with students. 


I. All Risk Insurance 


Musical instruments for both band and 
orchestra should invariably be covered with 
all risk insurance, which would cover any 
type of loss or damage, including theft, 
earthquake, flood, unaccountable disap- 
pearance and accidental breakage. In most 
cases this type of insurance has proved 
very advantageous to the student-body or- 
ganization. The policy of this nature should 
provide that the insured may be other than 
the sole and unconditional owner of the 
instrument. In other words, if the instru- 
ment belonged to the board of education, 
the student-body organization may, still 
cover them with insurance, provided they 
are not covered by the board with all risk 
coverage. Many schools have found it ad- 
vantageous to make this type of insurance 
available to students who bring their in- 
struments to school. This is accomplished 
by sending a form home to the parent, ad- 
vising them that the school is not respon- 
sible for damage to student-owned instru- 
ments and that they are privileged to take 
advantage of group insurance placed 
through the student body if they wish. This 
extends to the students and the parents the 
privilege of securing insurance without sub- 
jecting them to the usual $10 minimum 
premium which they would have to pay if 
this type of insurance was purchased by 
them individually under a separate policy. 

Valuable paintings, museum collections, 
cameras, motion-picture machines, public- 
address systems, caps and gowns, and like 
items may be covered with all risk insur- 
ance under a scheduled policy in which 
each item is scheduled and the vaiuation 
stipulated. 


J. Rain Insurance 

Rain insurance may be written to cover 
loss of gate receipts which are reduced by 
reason of rainfall immediately preceding an 
athletic or similar event. Insurance covers 
the difference between the actual gate re- 
ceipts and the amount of insurance which 
is based upon the anticipated gate receipts. 
The coverage may be written under a no- 
measurement or on one-tenth-of-an-inch 
form. Usually, the no-measurement form is 
recommended. It may cover for rain oc- 
curring three hours preceding the event, 
four hours preceding the event, etc. 


K. Athletic Insurance 
This is perhaps the most difficult of all 
insurance problems to all student-body or- 
ganizations. The cost of accidents to stu- 
dents participating in various forms of 
athletics, particularly football, is one which 
cannot be easily overlooked. While there is 
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no legal liability on the part of the school 
to take care of these injuries, there is, in 
the opinion of many, a definite moral re- 
sponsibility of at least extending some help 
to these students. Up until a few years ago, 
insurance to cover such accidents was not 
procurable. Through the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation, an insurance plan in 
a California company is now available 
which provides for payment of medical and 
hospitalization for such injuries. The pre- 
mium for this insurance which is based on 
the actual claims paid is very nominal and 
can be handled several ways. 

1. Premium payment may be made by student- 
body organizations. 

2. Premium payment may be made by indi- 
vidual students. 

3. Part of premium payment may be contri- 
buted by both the student-body organizations 
and the individual students. 

The last plan has been found to be most 
favorable. However, it is felt that even if 
the student-body organization is financially 
unable to contribute either all or part of 
the premium of this insurance, it should in 
any event be made available to the parents 
of the students participating in these ath- 
letic activities. Some of the neighboring 
school districts have created a fund from 
special athletic games which will be used 
in contributing to the premium. Other dis- 
tricts require that all students participating 
in athletics carry insurance with the stu- 
dent contributing part of the premium, 
usually one half, and the student-body or- 
ganization paying the balance of the pre- 
mium. Insurance thus carried has proved a 
boon to the parents in many, many cases. 
The facts about this type of insurance are 
given to the parents by means of a printed 
sheet outlining the various details as 
follows: 

GROUP MEDICAL PROTECTION FOR 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 

The Group Plan WILL COVER 
PAYMENT OF MEDICAL 
(MD), HOSPITALIZATION 
AND X-RAY expenses. 
AMOUNT to a limit of $250 to any one 
student, however, treatment ren- 
dered after six months from date 
of injury will not be covered 
unless approved by the Com- 
pany ’ 
for any accidents arising out ol 
participation in sports or athlet- 
ics under the jurisdiction or 
sponsorship of the school while 
under supervision of a_ coach, 
instructor, referee or other 
official 
EXCLUSIONS The Group Plan WILL NOT 
COVER Hernia, Dental Injuries, 
Special Nursing, Funeral Ex- 
penses, accidents sustained im 
sports which are not carried on 
in connection with school ac- 
tivities, or accidents sustained 
during vacations. 


COVERS 


SPORTS 


CLAIM Each school insured will be im- 

SERVICE mediately furnished with com- 
plete written instructions rela- 
tive to accidents sustained by 
insured students. 

STUDENT Each school subscribing to’ the 

CARDS plan should immediately notify 


the insurance broker handling 

this insurance, who will furnish 

the school with an advance sup- 
Concluded on page 102) 
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West Front of Junior High School Section, Hibberd Junior High and Elementary School, Richmond, Indiana. 
or- Hamilton, Fellows & Nedved, Architects, Chicago, Illinois. 
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West Wine, Hibberd Junior High and Elementary School, Richmond, Indiana 
Hamilton, Fellows & Nedved, Architects, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Ten Years of Satisfaction and Service 
The Hibberd School, Richmond, Indiana 


If the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating then the value of a school building 
is demonstrated best in eight or ten years 
or more of satisfactory service. The school 
authorities of Richmond, Ind., consider 
one of their most successful school build- 
ings the Hibberd School, erected in 1927 
and added to in 1930. The building has 
been found particularly successful in meet- 
ing the changing program of junior-high- 
school organization and of a progressive 
elementary school housing the kinder- 
garten to the sixth grades 


The school occupies a 17-acre site and 
draws elementary pupils from a radius of 
a half mile, and junior-high-school pupils 
within a mile. 

An English rural style of architecture 
with soft colored red brick, laid in English 
crossbond, makes a most pleasing effect. 
The construction is fireproof and the 
equipment includes the best modern 
furniture and _ fixtures, both of the 
permanent and movable types. 

The east wing is one story and is sky 
lighted. The west wing is two and three 
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stories high and serves the junior-high- 
school classes. At the south end are the 
gymnasium and locker rooms, the shops, 
the laboratories, and the kindergarten. 

The building with its large, square 
tower, is a landmark of beauty in a resi- 
dential community. Its library, operated 
as a branch of the public library, its 
gymnasium, and its various shops are 
centers of adult community life. 

\ feature of the school is the landscap- 
ing, which does not interfere with the 
well-developed playground for _ both 
younger and older children. The school 
flower gardens are planted and cared for 
by pupils. In the summer months, out- 
door motion pictures are shown outdoors 
one evening a week in a natural outdoor 
imphitheater which seats one thousand. 
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East Wing, Hibberd Junior High and Elementary School, Richmond, Indiana. This one-story section of the building 
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adjoins the play area for the younger children. 
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View of the Tower, Hibberd Junior High and Elementary School, Richmond, Indiana Entrance Detail, Hibberd Junior High and 


Gymnasium entrance is seen at left Elementary School, Richmond, Indiana 
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General View, McCaskey High School, Lancaster, Pennsy!vania 


planting since the present photograph was taken. 


Few American cities offer such contrasts be 
tween the present and past as Lancaster, Pa 
The city immediately captivates the visitor 


for in this time mellowed center ot the nation s 


richest farming country the horse-and-buggs 
era continues to exist in strange harmony with 
the modern age 

\long paved streets lined with busy stores 
drive side by side the streamlined cars of 
today and the trim horse-drawn carriages and 
wagons of the thrifty Amish farmers whose 
beliefs do not permit the luxury of the auto- 
mobile Sidewalks on market days. for which 
the city is famous, are thronged with thes 


sturdy men picturesque in their somber 
clothes broad flat hats ind great beards 
There are the equally interesting members ot 
other sects in their distinctive garb the 


Mennonites ind Quakers ill highly r¢ 


spected well-to-do vet unosten 


| itious citizens 
who icknowledge the greetings ol thei 
smartly dressed modern neighbors 


One might suspect that the Lancastrians 


would be itished to live in the unhurried 
placidity of days gone by. Yet the citv ts 
important industrial as well as farming center 
the home of everal rg concerns employ 
ing thousands of worker nany of whom live 
in trim hom« vith the inevitable vegetable 
garden in bacl or these people are onl, 
generation remove from the fart Thei 


roots are deep in the rich soil of the land 

Interest in ec 
traditional. Many « itizens are graduates 
of venerable Frankli 
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Left: the 


exhibit room is suitably finished with plaster ceiling, cork board 


landmark. This Interest was 


ifested recently when more than 35,000 
ersons in three days, filed through the halls 
of Lancaster's new senior high school This 

ber represented more than half the pop 

ion ot he city 

The school. named in memory ot revered 
( educator, Dr. John Piersol McCaskey, ts 
consideres one of the most beautiful and 

, odern school structures in Pennsylvania. It 
was built at a cost of $1,400,000 to accom 

odate 2.5( yupils. Ot the total cost, $630 

PWA appropriation, and $770,000 1s 


The 


the local school board's share 


tsell! cost $1,100 ): the land cost $105,000; 
€ equipment, $180,000, and miscellaneous 
Items, $15 It is figured that the cost per 
pupil is $4 ind the average cost per cubs 
oot is 22 cents. The latter figure. which is low 
or the region, reveals careful and thoughtful 
planning by the architect. Henry Y. Shaub of 
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just within the corporate lin 


he cl the McCaskey High School occupies 
lot of 35 acres. The building itself covers 
res. By closing several undeveloped 

I nd rerouting one street 1 suitable 
setting has been provided for the building 


I e tower is the 


focal point of two vistas pro 
ded by the two ends of the relocated street 
nd the orientation of the building is ideal 
Iro he standpoint of sunlight in the build 


ing. The long flat masses of the design are well 


Left: teachers’ room. 


main cafeteria is a cheer ful room 
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floor . 


auditorium looking toward the stage. Folding partitions make it possible to cut off 
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The main library extends through two floors. The wainscoting, shelving, and tables are of quartered oak finished in silver tan 


is tan and brown cork tile 


The floor 


adapted to the terrain in this locality which is 
essentially flat for considerable distance 
Restraint has been exercised in landscaping 
large lawn and play areas being considered 
of prime importance. On the north side of the 
property, a railroad spur and industrial build- 
ings have been screened by trees All other 
surroundings are attractive and _ residential 
Natural outcroppings of rock were not re 
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swimming pool measures 25 by 75 feet with ceramic 


The plastered walls are light ereen with ereen and gold frieze 


ae veloped 


but ind is 
rock gardens 

rhe building designed to accommodate 
500 pupils and is executed in red_ brick 
trimmed with Indiana limestone; metalwork 
including lead-coated copper window spandrels 
and ire painted blue. The 
plan which was found to be most eco 
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torium and gymnasiums between them. The 


outdoor gymnasium classes use the paved 
court between the shop wing and the musi 
wing 


Structurally, the building is separated by 
means of expansion joints into six free-stand- 
ing units: the central part, the four wings, and 
the tower. Foundations are concrete, bearing 
walls are concrete block, nonload-bearing par- 
titions are +“——e> block. The floor and roof 
construction is pan system concrete with the 
exception of "the roof over the auditorium 
gymnasium, and shops which is wood plank 
Serious attention was given to the interior 
finish in an effort to attain a measure of 
sparkle and color not usually found in schools 
it the same time striving for the maximum in 
tility and economy. To this end all the class- 
rooms and corridors are decorated in color 
with flat wall paint and floored with asphalt 


tile. The latter, laid in simple pattern, is 
colorful and easily maintained or replaced 
The unique color scheme developed on the 


walls of the classrooms was designed primarily 
for improving the lighting and reducing eye 
strain. Lockers are built into the walls of the 
corridors, and a continuous wainscot is main 
tained by the addition of linowall in places 
where lockers cannot be installed 

Certain parts of the building, the entranc« 
lobby and foyer, the auditorium and the con 
cert hall, are set as being more public in 
their function and have been designed accord 
ingly. Walnut trim, texture paints, marble, and 
terrazzo are used in these places to produce a 
suitable setting for public functions of the city 
which are held in the building. The library 
while not strictly public in its use, is of such 
nportance that a rather monumental treat 
similar lines is entirely logical 
Special lighting fixtures were designed by the 
irchitect as an integral part of the treatment 

these divisions 

The arrangement of the 
gymnasium affords maximum seating for ex 
hibition games at maximum economy, and it 
was to this end that the unusually wide pro 
scenlum opening was provided. Gymnasiun 
work for all pupils is contemplated in this 
group, and special accommodations are made 
for the physically handicapped as well as the 
normal. The various gymnasium areas are each 
complete in themselves and are separated by 
lolding partitions for greater flexibility. An 
official-size swimming pool in the basement 
locker rooms 

The music group of rooms provides facili 
ties for a complete music program in a wide 
diversity of activities. The concert hall, while 
designed for the use which the name implies 
is tar trom being the luxury it i seen 
This room is in almost constant use by all de 
partments of the and serves to relieve 
the main auditorium in many ways. Acoustical 
treatment to suit the particular instance has 
been installed in each of these rooms. All ceil 
ings and walls are covered with cork acoustical 
material while other walls have been treated 
with acoustical plaster 

The art department Is grouped 
exhibition gallery which 
ridor. This feature 
part in the 


aside 


ment along 


auditorium and 


idjacent to the 


sé hool 


iround an 
ilso serves aS a COT 
plays a highly important 
ictivities of both the fine-arts and 
the crafts groups and is obtained with littl 
or no additional expense 

The shop wing is practically isolated tron 
the rest of the building, and here an effort has 
been made to reproduce actual shop condi 
Hence there are concrete floors and 

walls: the steel and 
rool 1s exposed in the 
and high, and the 


tions 
wood 

room 

various 


painted masonry 
planking of the 
The space 


is large 
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The boiler room in the McCaskey High School, Vain entrance. 


Lane aster, Pennsylvania 


shop activities are separated only by wire pupils whose homes are at 





i distance from the 
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The tower contains the smoke stacks, 
ventilating flues, and stairways. 


teacher's closet. Built-in cabinets everywhere 


mesh fencing which may be moved easily for school. The very complete kitchen and doubl ire of adequate size and each type is espe- 

future readjustment. Classrooms which have service counter were installed to meet the cially designed for a definite purpost 

to do strictly with shopwork are located on obvious necessity for high-speed service The building is heated by means of radiators 

mezzanine floor Storage space is generous and well distrib ind unit ventilators on a vapor-vacuum svs- 
The cafeteria in the basement of the shop uted. Large storerooms are located at strategic tem tor three low-pressure stoker fed boilers 


wing is large enough to accommodate the many points over the building. Each classroo1 
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Public-School Business Management, 


Finance, and Costs in New York State 


Public Administration Service has as- 
sisted the Federal Government, states, 
counties, school districts, cities, and towns 
in improving administration, management, 
and procedures. Our largest assignment in 
the field of education, however, has been 
the work conducted for the New York 
State Board of Regents in its Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Education in 
New York State. During the course of this 
work, our staff made an appraisal of the 
business-management practices and pro- 
cedures, finance and accounting, as well as 
detailed cost analyses of a number of 
school districts within the state. The find- 
ings, conclusions, and recommendations for 
this work are contained in a separate vol- 
ume of the Inquiry staff’s report entitled 
“State Aid and School Costs.” 

Regardless of the size of the school sys- 
tem, business-management services are im- 
portant to the conduct of an effective edu- 
cational program. Undoubtedly, there has 
been a lack of appreciation of the impor- 
tance of business services in a large num- 
ber of school districts throughout the 
country and New York is no exception. As 
a matter of fact, there should be a closer 
relationship, as well as a more effective 
co-ordination of the instructional program 
and business services. Business services of 
a school system may be classified into six 
general groups: 
Fiscal Services Plant and Equipment 

Services 

Acquisition 

Construction 

Maintenance 

Operation 


Budgeting and finan- 
cial planning 
Accounting and 
auditing 
Treasury manage- 
ment 
Purchasing 
Debt Administration 
General Clerical 
Services 
Central files 
Statistics 
Attendance and 
child accounting 
Other general records 
Personnel Services 
Recruitment 
Classification 
Salary standard- 


Legal Services 


Legal advice 
Litigation 


Reporting Services 

Internal admin- 
istrative reporting 

Reporting to the 


ization public 
In-service training Reporting to the 
Service rating state 
Records 


Since the problems of business manage- 
ment exist in all sizes and types of dis- 
tricts, the difference in operation and or- 
ganization must be clearly understood. In 
small districts, the size of the school organ- 
ization and the scope of activities are so 


Director of Field Staff, Public Administration Service 


- Member of the Staff of New York State Regents 
nquiry 


This paper summarizes the most important findings of 
the New York State survey in the fields of business 
management and finance. 


Gustave A. Moe’ 


restricted that management processes must 
be of an elementary character. These small 
districts are denied the specialization of 
management facilities required in the con- 
duct of a modern school program. The 
medium-sized school districts do permit 
the introduction of a considerable degree 
of specialization in business-management 
activities, while a large district cannot 
operate successfully or effectively without 
a great amount of specialization through 
the entire organization. 

In a large system, the business manager 
would report and be responsible to the su- 
perintendent. In a small district, the super- 
intendent or the principal will cover all of 
the foregoing administrative functions and 
in addition will actually supervise instruc- 
tion. His only assistant, if any, will be a 
secretary. The planning, finance, and per- 
sonnel activities will necessarily be per- 
formed in a restricted fashion without the 
effectiveness which specialization makes 
possible in the business management of a 
large school district. 

In a school system which is financially 
dependent upon the municipal government, 
the foregoing organization will be consider- 
ably modified. Central staff agencies of a 
municipal government may keep the ac- 
counts and serve the school system in the 
same way they do other municipal func- 
tions. Even in an independent system, 
there may be a real advantage in having a 
fiscal, purchasing, plant maintenance, and 
possibly other general staff units of the 
city government perform business-manage- 
ment functions for the school system, in- 
stead of setting up separate establishments 
under the board of education. 


Budgeting and Financial Control 


There is opportunity for major improve- 
ments in the process of budgeting so that 
school administrators and the boards of 
education can determine the advisability 
of expenditures and fix the responsibility 
upon school principals and other school 
officials. A budget should be flexible and 
it should contain work programs for each 
school activity with funds allocated to 
these programs in relation to the estimated 
revenues. Such a budget does not serve as 
a strait jacket for management, but rather 
it is an instrument whereby school activ- 
ities can be anticipated and fit in with 
actual circumstances throughout the op- 
erating year. Through a modern budget 
system, real management is made possible, 
and full accountability to the board of 
education and to the public for the proper 
expenditure of school money is established. 
With a limited amount of staff, the finance 
division of the New York State Education 
Department has been able to improve 
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budgeting processes over the past few 
years. With additional staff and full co- 
operation of the local school officials, a 
large increase in the number of school 
districts maintaining effective budgets will 
be assured. 

Good budgeting processes cannot be car- 
ried on without complete and accurate 
accounting for school funds. The Inquiry’s 
examination of accounting practices and 
methods of a number of school districts of 
varying sizes and types reveals that there 
are at least nine different school district 
accounting systems published and in gen- 
eral use in New York State, exclusive of 
those systems which have been developed 
locally. None of these systems, however, 
is completely successful in producing infor- 
mation needed by school administrators, 
boards of education, the State Education 
Department, and the public. 

To make possible more effective budget- 
ing and financial reporting, our staff de- 
vised an accounting system for all except 
common school districts. We received the 
assistance of a number of agencies includ- 
ing the Finance Division of the State Edu- 
cation Department, a committee of the 
Council of School Superintendents, a com- 
mittee of the New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, and an advi- 
sory committee of public accountants rep- 
resenting some of the leading national ac- 
counting firms. As a result of this work, 
our staff working in close co-operation with 
the staff of the Finance Division of the 
State Education Department, made six 
demonstration installations of the pro- 
posed accounting systems in six represen- 
tative school districts. 

In designing and installing this system, 
provisions have been made for obtaining, 
with the least amount of effort, certain 
cost-accounting information. Effective man- 
agement requires measurements of output 
and the relation of that output to costs so 
that comparisons may be made with other 
periods and other jurisdictions. Such com- 
parisons enable management to appraise 
performance and costs, to reward or re- 
prove those in charge of the several opera- 
tions, and to plan future programs of work. 
However, measurement and comparison of 
performance and costs are ineffective with- 
out some standard unit of measurement 
which can be applied to each operation or 
activity whenever or wherever it occurs 
and which is constant under all circum- 
stances. Under the proposed accounting 
system, it is only necessary to develop a 
code for the desired cost information and 
to tabulate the information periodically 
when it will have value for the superin- 
tendent of schools and the board of 
education. 


’ 
’ 
: 
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In addition to making these installa- 
tions, the Inquiry staff assisted by the 
officials of the Finance Division prepared 
a manual of accounting and reporting for 
school districts of New York State. This 
manual will be mimeographed and made 
available upon request. We are hopeful 
that extended use of this material will be 
made by the school officials throughout 
the state and, in fact, throughout the 
country. 


Purchasing Practices 


After studying the purchasing practices 
of a number of school districts throughout 
the state, the Inquiry staff is convinced 
that savings can be effected through the 
installation of improved purchasing meth- 
ods. Most of the school districts visited in 
New York are attempting to purchase 
wisely and economically, but only a few 
of them are using the best methods for 
accomplishing this objective. About half 
of these districts have centralized pur- 
chasing under the direction of the super- 
intendent; most of them make little use 
of standard specifications or laboratory 
facilities for testing commodities pur- 
chased; in many cases, control over goods 
in storage is inadequate. Consequently, we 
have recommended that a part of the pro- 
gram of the State Education Department 
for school districts be devoted to the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) centralization of 
purchasing authority under the direction 
of the superintendent, (2) co-operative 
purchasing, (3) stimulation of competition, 
(4) development of standard specifica- 
tions, (5) inspection and testing of goods 
delivered, and (6) control over goods in 
storage. 

With reference to insurance policies, our 
Inquiry indicates that no building insur- 
ance is carried in a great many districts, 
particularly one-room districts, and dis- 
tricts that do insure their property often 
fail to place their insurance in an eco- 
nomical and satisfactory manner. This is 
a technical problem on which the school 
officials need guidance of the State Educa- 
tion Department. Therefore, to cover a 
program for the promotion of approved 
business practices, we submit the sugges- 
tions that there be an improvement in the 
appraisal methods, the economical deter- 
mination of the extent of coverage, the 
elimination of hazards, penalties for undue 
risks, and the possible establishment of 
a state-wide insurance system. 


Debt Administration 


In 1935 the school districts of New York 
State paid fifty million dollars for principal 
and interest on bonds. The aggregate school 
bonded debts in the state, excluding New 
York City, is approximately 2 per cent of 
true (equalized) valuation. In neither of 
these figures is there much cause for alarm. 
Obviously, however, the average for the 
state does not hold for each individual 
school district. In city school systems, the 
percentage of outstanding debts to the true 
valuation range from zero to 5.8 per cent, 
with most cities falling below 1 or 2 per 
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cent. Most rural districts have no out- 
standing debt, but a considerable number 
of them have debts which run as high as 
7 per cent of the true value. It is not 
surprising that the most heavily debt- 
burdened districts in the state are rural, 
where application of the inequitable theory 
that the present estimated salable value 
of property is the true index of taxpaying 
ability strikes the hardest. Actually, in- 
ordinately low returns on investments and 
even a running loss has been common in 
farming communities for the past fifteen 
years. 

In our study of the complete bonded 
indebtedness on temporary borrowing, we 
have made some recommendations concern- 
ing the pay-as-you-go plan for long-term 
borrowing and three possibilities for the 
elimination of the necessity for short-term 
temporary borrowing. To accomplish these 
improvements in the business-management 
services, we have recommended that the 
State Education Department be expanded 
so that it will cover all the services men- 
tioned and will reach all the school districts 
of the state. A great variety of instrumental- 
ities should be used to promote better man- 
agement practices by school officials. These 
instrumentalities should include a monthly 
bulletin, comprehensive regional institutes, 
demonstration installations, manuals of 
business practice, field consulting service, 
and formation of co-operative agencies for 
purchasing insurance. 


School Costs 

A searching inquiry was made into the 
costs of education, utilizing the statistics 
produced by the State Education Depart- 
ment and the cost information obtained 
through an extensive study in twenty-one 
school districts covering seventy-two 
schools. The first part of the work consists 
of a comparison of the school costs in 
New York with other states. Here we 
found the best method of comparison was 
to select a group of states most nearly 
approaching New York with respect to 
similarity to one or more factors affecting 
school costs. On this basis, nine states were 
selected, one on the west coast, four in the 
middle and central west, and four in the 
eastern part of the country. These com- 
parisons with the inclusions and recom- 
mendations of our staff are covered in 
the volume of the Inquiry report. 

The cost of education has long been an 
issue in New York as it has in other states. 
It will always be an issue. No one can 
say conclusively how much_ education 
should cost, because this depends upon the 
character of education which the public 
wants and how much it is able and willing 
to pay. It is possible, however, to ascertain 
when cost of education can be reduced by 
eliminating extravagance or using more 
efficient methods, thus achieving true econ- 
omy. Our report indicates that in many 
instances a lower expenditure of school 
funds could have produced the same edu- 
cational results. In other instances, how- 
ever, economy demands a larger expendi- 
ture for certain functions in order to reduce 
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the cost of others. Obviously, the aim 
should be to obtain the maximum of edu- 
cation for the money the state is willing 
and able to spend. Through all of the 
studies made with reference to costs, it was 
possible to establish an estimate of possible 
economies. At the same time, the directors 
of other studies in the Inquiry developed 
certain new programs which required 
financing, and so we are hopeful that the 
economies will be realized and the new 
program carried out without increasing the 
cost of education. We are certain that 
school officials throughout the state will be 
interested in this part of the report. 


Unit Costs of Seventy-Two 
Public Schools 


Since the average daily attendance 
reports the number of pupils actually being 
educated but does not measure instructions 
received by each pupil, it was necessary for 
this undertaking to develop a scheme for 
searching out the costs by subject groups 
at grade levels. Two schools might have 
identical average daily attendance, identi- 
cal total expenditures, and identical unit 
costs per ADA, but if one school keeps 
open six hours a day for 190 days and 
the other operates four hours a day for 160 
days, the true costs of the two schools are 
far from equal. A frequently used basis of 
measurement is a pupil clock hour — one 
pupil attending school sixty minutes. This 
unit includes all recipients of the service 
and all the services rendered, but it is 
cumbersome. Because class time varies and 
is more frequently forty-five minutes than 
sixty minutes, class hours must be trans- 
lated into clock hours. 

Deeming the above measurement units 
inadequate, the Inquiry staff decided to 
experiment with a new one and developed 
the standard enrollment unit for this 
purpose. A “standard enrollment unit,” 
hereafter referred to as a SEU, means one 
pupil enrolled in one school subject for 
five 45-minute periods a week for 180 
days. This unit, while not an_ ideal 
measurement standard has certain definite 
advantages. First, it is a convenient unit 
for measuring all services — normal class 
time, recreation, frequency, and length of 
year —and also the “stand-by time” of 
the teaching staff. The use of this unit, 
therefore, minimizes the number of adjust- 
ments and simplifies computation. Further- 
more, its use regulates the number of 
units to a low range, thereby providing 
costs per unit of real value in facilitating 
identification of recognizable differences. 

Further, in deriving unit costs, the In- 
quiry’s research disclosed certain deficien- 
cies in customary methods of distributing 
school expense. An ideal cost system would 
include all elements of educational expense 
and would classify these elements in such 
a manner as to permit significant com- 
parisons between districts and more 
detailed comparisons between cost 


elements, school buildings, grade levels, 

subject groups, and combinations or sub- 

divisions of these factors within a district. 
(Concluded on page 93) 
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Guidance and the School Custodian 
L. M. Hauptman’ 


In the present day good school custo- 
dians do not just happen. Until recently 
the job of school janitor was the refuge 
for men worn out in other lines of service. 
With recognition of the importance of the 
work of the janitor and renaming him 
school custodian, his place in the educa- 
tional setup took on new value. Later the 
introduction of training schools and short 
courses for custodians, and the stressing 
of his work in books and magazine arti- 
cles, brought more recognition to his posi- 
tion. It is now possible to employ men 
with good health and good character, ex- 
cellent ability and personality. All these 
qualities are needed in order to have suc- 
cessful custodians. 

Education is a co-operative undertaking 
in which parents, school administrators, 
teachers, bus drivers, and custodians must 
work together in order to achieve the goals 
desired. Every individual directing youth 
in the planned educational program has a 
part in the guidance of youth. The custo- 
dian most definitely must be included in 
the list of guidance agencies. 

A school custodian is in a position to 
act wisely as a guide. He knows and un- 
derstands community traditions and cus- 
toms. He has usually lived for at least 
several years in the district and personally 
knows its people. Such knowledge gives 
him an understanding of the home condi- 
tions from which children come and helps 
him to understand the children. He fre- 
quently owns his home and is a respected 
local citizen. He has unusual chances to 
make contacts in the community and in 
the school. 

Children are influenced by the environ- 
ment in which they live — by the condi- 
tions surrounding them. The custodian has 
possibilities of exerting a desirable influ- 
ence upon the children through his per- 
sonal appearance, habits, and language; 
through the appearance of the building 
which he maintains; and through his co- 
operation in the program of education. Un- 
consciously but inevitably he becomes a 
guidance agency for guiding youth, and 
the good custodian guides effectively for 
at least the following: (1) the development 
of better health habits, (2) the develop- 
ment of character, (3) the making of 
proper decisions, and (4) the development 
of better habits of safety. 


Guiding for Health 

The custodian helps to teach proper 
health attitudes by maintaining proper 
health conditions. He believes and prac- 
tices the axiom that “cleanliness is next 
to Godliness.” By sweeping, dusting, and 
scrubbing and by maintaining proper heat- 
ing and ventilating standards, he improves 
health conditions and helps to guide youth 
into good health habits. His care of the 
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building aids in preventing disease. He 
cleans drinking fountains, washes door- 
knobs, and permits no marks on the walls 
or dirt on the floors. He can see dirt and 
knows what to do about it. He keeps 
washrooms supplied with paper towels, 
soap, and toilet paper. He realizes that 
maintaining conditions which make for 
good health is one of his important re- 
sponsibilities and he does all he can to 
insure proper health conditions. 


Guiding for Character 


The custodian must be clean in mind 
and body. His personal appearance is an 
effective factor. Dirty, greasy, and grouchy 
custodians do much to break down proper 
morale. If the custodian is neat in his ap- 
pearance, he helps to generate an attitude 
of neatness. 

Children know him and usually like him 
and many unconsciously imitate him. His 
habits tend to become their habits. In some 
schools many boys are with him during 
recess periods, therefore he cannot use 
alcoholic liquors or tobacco about the 
building. He should not use them else- 
where. 

Children associating with him often 
copy his language. His topics of conversa- 
tion and his use of English are important. 
He should never tell “dirty” stories and 
profanity should have no place in his vo- 
cabulary — he should not tolerate indecent 
or profane language within the school 
premises. 

A cheerful philosophy of life and work 
enables the custodian to inspire fair play, 
and a general good atmosphere about him. 
If he makes friends of his associates and 
school children, he develops friendliness in 
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others. His honesty and courtesy influence 
his associates. The custodian can effect 
desirable development through proper 
example. 


Guiding in Making Decisions 

The custodian helps children who come 
to him with their problems to reach deci- 
sions. Children ask him questions and they 
seek his advice. He is often one of the 
few men with whom school children asso- 
ciate in school. He must have at least av- 
erage intelligence if he is to answer the 
questions presented to him and to under- 
stand how best to advise young people. He 
must possess common sense and good judg- 
ment seasoned by a sense of humor. The 
custodian needs to be sympathetic and un- 
derstanding in order to inspire confidence 
and thereby secure the opportunity to be 
a worthy guide for school children. 


Guiding for Safety 


The custodian has unlimited influence in 
preventing accidents and guiding youth in 
the development of habits of safety. He 
keeps his stairways and halls cleared of 
objects and conditions likely to result in 
accident. The careful custodian repairs de- 
fective stairs and broken playground ap- 
paratus as soon as they become defective. 
He is often deputized to act as a traffic 
officer to guide for safety. 

He teaches fire prevention by his dem- 
onstrations of fire extinguishers. He col- 
lects and burns or bales wastepaper every 
day. He keeps oily cloths and mops in 
fireproof containers. These conditions 
should be used as examples in regular fire- 
prevention instruction. His efforts help to 
maintain safety and develop safety habits. 

If school boards who have not already 
done so will recognize the potentialities 
for effective guidance through their custo- 
dians they will add much to their guidance 

(Concluded on page 100) 





Board of Education of New Sharon, lowa 
The dedication of an auditorium addition to one of the schools brought together Super- 
intendent E. E. Jackson, President Albert Christiansen, Roscoe Downey, L. C. Stilwell, 
Jesse Watland, and Leonard Leydens of the board of education of New Sharon, lowa, 
as shown in the above illustration. 






































































School Medical Service and Attendance W ork 


Joseph L. Schultz, Ph.D.” 


Because public education of large groups 
of children is possible only when accom- 
panied by careful control of communicable 
disease, this control is a necessary objec- 
tive of the school medical service. But since 
children cannot profit fully from their 
school experiences when handicapped by 
physical abnormalities, adequate medical 
service should do more than control dis- 
ease. It should provide for detecting these 
physical defects in pupils and securing 
their correction. However, this correction 
must be brought about largely through 
parental action rather than by the school; 
but when parents are indifferent, or unable 
to provide it, the interests of the child 
make it imperative that correction be 
secured through public or semipublic facil- 
ities, made available through the schools. 
Furthermore, when the physical condition 
of a pupil makes normal activity at school 
unwise or unprofitable, it is the responsibil- 
ity of an inclusive medical service to advise 
modifications in schoolwork. 

Since the physical condition of pupils 
may contribute not only to absence but 
also to their maladjustment in the school, 
which in turn may lead to absence, the 
relationship of the school medical service 
and attendance staff necessarily are inti- 
mate. The nature of this relationship has 
been investigated recently in sixteen cities 
where attendance work is considered out- 
standing.” Firsthand investigation reveals 
how these services work together in help- 
ing the child who is absent or who evi- 
dences maladjustment to the school en- 
vironment. 

The following aspects of this relation- 
ship will be considered in this presenta- 
tion: the work of the school nurse in caring 
for absentees; the health inspection of ab- 
sentees upon their return to school; the 
special physical examination of pupils; the 
correction of physical defects of pupils; 
and the remedial services available to serve 
the child. 


! Work of School Nurse in Caring 
for Absentees 


The attendance workers, in their visits 
to the homes of pupils who are ill, too 
frequently secure no information other 
than the fact of existing illness. For this 
reason, in more than half of the cities 
studied, so that such visits may be more 
constructive, the school nurse rather than 
the attendance worker calls at the home of 
pupils who are absent because of illness. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the school 
nurse, rather than the attendance worker, 
is better prepared to note evidences of con- 
tagious disease, to advise parents about 
home conditions or the need for suitable 
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*Schultz, Joseph L., An Analysis of Present Practices in 
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medical service, or to recommend the re- 
turn of the pupil to school. 

The nurses follow a variety of proce- 
dures in making these home visits to absen- 
tees. In Minneapolis, Minn., and San 
Diego, Calif., the nurse, rather than the 
attendance worker, makes the first visit to 
the home of each absentee. If she finds that 
illness has occasioned the absence, she re- 
mains in charge of the case; if, however, 
the absence is due to reasons other than ill- 
ness, the case is referred to the attendance 
worker, who becomes responsible for other 
adjustments. In several other cities,* the 
school nurse visits the homes of those 
pupils known to be ill and is responsible 
for their return. In the remaining cities,* 
home visits to absentees by the school 
nurse are limited to pupils who have been 
excluded because of pediculosis, scabies, or 
impetigo. The school nurse and the attend- 
ance worker co-operate in home visitation 
when these pupils, after exclusion from 
school, fail to return after a period suffi- 
cient for correction of this condition. 

To be really constructive in improving 
attendance the nurse should bring parents, 
pupils, and school to a common under- 
standing with respect to the improvement 
of pupil health. It may be assumed that 
when absence is caused by illness the 
school nurse is better prepared than is the 
attendance worker to bring about this un- 
derstanding. Furthermore, when attend- 
ance workers are relieved of this respon- 
sibility, their efforts may be conserved for 
those pupils needing educational or social 
adjustment. 


Health Inspection of Absentees Upon 
Return to School 

Medical inspection of absentees upon 
their return to school is a routine precau- 
tion which proposes to control the spread 
of communicable diseases. 

Practices with respect to these inspec- 
tions vary widely. In Gary, Ind., Min- 
neapolis, San Diego, Calif., and in the ele- 
mentary schools of Salt Lake City, all ab- 
sentees who have been ill are inspected 
before returning to class. In Newark, N. J., 
pupils who have been absent for two days 
must present themselves for medical exam- 
ination. In the remaining cities, pupils are 
required to be examined either after being 
absent three days or when suspicion of 
contagious disease makes inspection ad- 
visable. 


Special Physical Examination 
of Pupils 


Problems which confront attendance 
workers, show certain special needs for the 


5Cleveland, Ohio, Des Moines, Iowa, Providence, R. I., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Los Angeles, Calif., Milwaukee 
Wis., and Detroit, Mich. 

‘Cincinnati, Ohio, Gary, Ind., Jersey City, N. J 
Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pa., Rochester, N. Y., 
and Louisville, Ky 
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services of the school medical staff: need 
for physical examination of pupils when 
illness is given as the reason for extended 
absence; and need of examination for the 
purpose of understanding the physical 
basis of problem-pupil maladjustments. 

In the former situation, when a pupil is 
absent over an extended time because of 
his physical condition, it is often necessary 
to make a medical examination in order to 
be assured that the continuation of absence 
is excusable. These examinations are made 
at the school, the attendance office, or the 
medical center when the pupil is able to 
leave his home. But in Los Angeles, Mil- 
waukee, Philadelphia, and Rochester, the 
examining physician goes to the home to 
make such examinations when the pupil 
cannot, or does not, come to the school or 
medical center for examination. In other 
cities, a certificate from the family physi- 
cian is accepted and, if no family physi- 
cian had been engaged, the attendance de- 
partment accepts the opinion of the school 
nurse or the attendance worker. But since 
nurses and attendance workers may not be 
competent to pass final judgment on the 
physical condition of these pupils the prac- 
tice of accepting their opinion is question- 
able. Furthermore, there even may be limi- 
tations to accepting upon face value the 
absence certificate signed by the family 
physician, since some physicians may sign 
such certificates rather than offend the 
family. 

Medical examination to discover whether 
or not there is some physical basis for the 
maladjustment of problem pupils is helpful 
to the attendance workers when _ these 
pupils do not respond to their usual pro- 
cedures. In some cities such examinations 
are made by school physicians, or by phy- 
sicians attached to the attendance staff, or 
by physicians of the city board of health, 
or by psychiatrists who are attached to the 
attendance staff for just this diagnostic 
work. In Jersey City, regulations require 
that all problem children referred to the 
central attendance office be given a phy- 
sical examination, with special attention to 
sight and hearing. In that city it has been 
found that many so-called problem pupils 
do not have normal vision or hearing and 
after correction or proper adjustment their 
difficulties diminish. Audiometer tests and 
vision tests have indicated that no cases 
should be taken for granted but should be 
examined by a physician. Attendance 
workers and principals in those cities hav- 
ing psychiatrists feel that they supply in- 
valuable help in getting to the root of their 
most difficult cases. 


Correction of Physical Defects 

At first glance, the work of the school 
medical service in discovering and correct- 
ing physical defects of pupils may seem 
far removed from the concern of the at- 
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tendance service. However, that bureau 
should be especially concerned with those 
influences and conditions which directly or 
indirectly affect the child’s adjustment to 
the school. A pupil who has a physical 
defect may be working under a handicap 
which may definitely render him more 
likely to become a problem to the attend- 
ance department. 

In a number of cities a four-step proce- 
dure marks the efforts of the schools in the 
correction of physical defects of children. 
First, in order to help each parent to get 
some understanding of the nature of his 
child’s physical condition the parent is re- 
quested to be present at the child’s physical 
examination. Secondly, parents are asked 
to interview the school physician or nurse 
about discovered defects. Again, when 
necessary, a notice which describes the 
nature of these defects is sent to the parent. 
Lastly, these procedures failing, the nurse 
visits the home of the child to encourage 
the correction of defects. 

In half of the cities studied, among other 
means of encouraging the correction of 
physical defects, parents are requested to 
be present for the medical examination of 
their children. It is intended that the pres- 
ence of the parent should encourage more 
complete and thorough work by the med- 
ical examiner. A history of the child’s con- 
dition can be obtained more readily with 
the parent present. Furthermore, parents 
can be given instructions as to the health 
habits of children, their nutrition, and the 
correction of physical defects. Much of 
such parental instruction may be appli- 
cable equally to older or younger children 
in the same family. But since the presence 
of the parent adds to the time required for 
each examination, fewer children can be 
examined by the staff; but the results 
should be far-reaching. 

In some communities the school is rather 
successful in bringing parents to the school 
for these examinations. In Providence, R. 
I., it was found that during the school year 
of 1934-35, approximately one third of the 
parents responded to this invitation.® In 
Salt Lake City, as a result of newspaper 
publicity and of communications with 
parents through their children, it was re- 
ported that during one school year “par- 
ents were present at over 80 per cent of 
the examinations.’” 

In all but a few of the selected cities, 
parents are invited to come to the school 
to discuss with the school nurse or the 
physician the findings of the child’s phys- 
ical examination. Though such conferences 
are less helpful than actual attendance at 
the examination, they serve to impress 
upon the mind of the parent the nature of 
the child’s defects and the most feasible 
procedures available for correction. In San 
Diego, with a total school enrollment of 
about 37,000 pupils during one school year, 
“5,372 parents have made the effort to 
come to the school to consult the physician 

*Providence, R. I., Amnual Report of School Com- 
mittee, 1934—35. p. 26 


“Salt Lake City, Utah, Forty-Fifth Annual Report of 
Board of Education, 1934—35 p. 94 
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The school nurse and the attendance 
officer are social workers in the best 
sense.— (Photograph courtesy Super- 
intendent Ralph Irons, Evansville, In- 


diana, Public Schools) 


and nurses,’ while in Gary, as a result of 
the inspection of 14,474 pupils, 4,079 par- 
ents came to the school to interview the 
physicians or nurses about health findings 
and recommendations.* 

In its work with pupils and parents in 
the correction of physical defects, the 
school medieal staff is constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of good inten- 
tions unfulfilled because of forgetfulness, 
procrastination, neglect, or inability to pay 
for correction. In meeting these situations, 
in many cities the school nurse visits the 
home to advise parents about the care and 
protection of the child and also to urge 
that proper treatment be carried out in the 
home, or by the family physician or dentist. 


Remedia! Services 

In many cities the school medical service 
is prepared to render certain corrective 
services to children whose families do not, 
or cannot, provide it otherwise. These and 
other corrective services of the community, 
are of special interest to attendance work- 
ers. For the most part, such service is rend- 
ered either by clinics maintained as part 
of the school medical service, or by organ- 
izations interested in schools. Service clubs 
in several cities have provided clinics for 
school children, while the dental clinics are 
maintained in some communities by dental 
schools as practice laboratories for dentists 
in training. The charge for service in most 
of these clinics is based on the social-service 
rating of the child’s family. 

Dental clinics are available to certain 
school children in all of the cities studied. 
In most cities they are part of the school 


San Diego, Calif., Board of Education, Annual 
Report, 1934-35, p. 30 

‘Gary, Ind Medical Inspection Department, Public 
Schools. Yearly Summary of Work Done by Nurses and 
Doctors, 1934-35, p 30 
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medical service. Corrective work may in- 
clude the repair of damage resulting from 
lack of care or from diseased conditions of 
the teeth, that is, the cleaning and filling 
of decayed areas, the treatment of infected 
gums, and the realignment of teeth which 
have moved out of position, either because 
of crowding or because of jaws misshapen 
from ‘mouth breathing. Furthermore, 
prophylactic care is provided by the dental 
hygienist, who works under the supervi- 
sion of the dentist. She also gives instruc- 
tion in the care of the teeth and mouth and 
advises as to the necessity for prompt at- 
tention when cavities appear. 

Clinics which specialize in the care of 
eyes of school children are maintained in 
fourteen of the sixteen cities visited.® 
These are concerned largely with testing 
eyes and with fitting glasses. The cost of 
these glasses usually is two dollars or less, 
and may be paid in part or full from funds 
of the clinic, made available through ap- 
propriations by the board of education, 
board of health, service clubs, parent-teach- 
er associations, or teacher contributions. 

Orthopedic clinics in six cities provide 
for treatment of crippled children’® whose 
deformities are the aftereffect of infantile 
paralysis. The clinics provide not only for 
the services of a specialist who prescribes 
treatment, but actual treatments are given 
through the use of baths and corrective ex- 
ercises. Since many of these children have 
developed serious mental inhibitions due to 
their inability to take part in the normal 
activities of school life, clinics endeavor to 
re-establish right life habits. Corrective 
work, therefore, when possible, includes ac- 
tivities such as rope climbing, work on 
parallel bars, and club swinging, so that 
pupils may be able to give exhibition per- 
formances, and in this way gain self-con- 
fidence and satisfaction through success. 
Such opportunities are conducive to im- 
proved social adjustment. 

The work of the nose and throat clinics, 
as found in five" cities, centers around 
treatment of diseased tonsils, adenoids, 
cervical glands, and the pharynx. The re- 
moval of tonsils and adenoids for those 
children who would not otherwise receive 
treatment, is a large part of their work. 

Psychiatric clinics, mental-hygiene clinics, 
or neuropsychiatric clinics are maintained 
as adjuncts to the schools in all cities 
studied. Most of these clinics are main- 
tained as a service exclusively for school 
children. The psychiatric clinics propose to 
study the mental health of the child, which 
may be questioned because of his habits, 
attitudes, or activities. Uncorrected, certain 
mental conditions lead to serious lack of 
adjustment to his family, school life, or 
surroundings. Usually the procedure of 
such clinics is to study the child’s physical 
condition, his mental development, and his 

(Continued on page 100) 

*Cleveland, Cincinnati, Providence, Gary, Jersey City, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, San Diego, Detroit, Louisville. 

"Des Moines, Providence, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, 
Newark, and Detroit 


"Providence, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Newark, and 
Rochester 
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Sabbatical Leave in Perth Amboy 
W. C. McGinnis* 


The Perth Amboy, N. J., board of edu- 
cation has adopted a policy of granting 
sabbatical leaves of absence to teachers 
and has adopted a set of rules to define 
and govern the conditions under which 
sabbatical leaves shall be granted. These 
rules were prepared by the superintendent 
of schools and the welfare committee of the 
local teachers’ association. The board 
adopted the rules without change. 

: The rules are as follows: 


1. A sabbatical leave of absence may be 
granted by the Perth Amboy Board of Educa- 
tion to any teacher’ employed by the Board of 
Education serving on an annual salary for pur- 
poses of study or travel and in accordance with 
these rules. 

Study and travel shall be defined as follows: 
Study as here used shall mean study at an in- 
stitution of higher learning. Evidence of matric- 
ulation shall be submitted by applicants to the 
Superintendent of Schools. Courses to be taken 
by applicants during their sabbatical leave shall 
be subject to the approval of the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

Travel shall mean travel or residence outside 
of the State of New Jersey for at least 75 per 
cent of the duration of the leave of absence. 

Note: Sabbatical leave shall not be granted 
for the purpose of engaging in gainful occupa- 
tions or in study for another trade or profession. 

2. In order to be eligible for a first sabbatical 
leave a teacher shall have served in the Perth 
Amboy public schools for at least ten consecutive 
years immediately preceding the beginning of the 
proposed sabbatical leave. A teacher who shall 
have had a sabbatical leave may apply for a 
second sabbatical leave beginning not earlier than 
seven years from the close of the first sabbatical 
leave provided those seven years represent seven 
consecutive years of teaching work in the Perth 
Amboy public schools. 

3. Applications for sabbatical leave shall be 
submitted to the Board of Education through 
the office of the Superintendent of Schools on 
official forms prepared for that purpose and shall 
be for a full school year, July 1 to June 30 or 
for a half year, July 1 to January 31 or Feb- 
ruary 1 to June 30. Applications for the full year 
leave or for the half year leave beginning July 
1 must be submitted to the Superintendent of 
Schools not later than the first day of May, pre 
ceding. Applications for the half year beginning 
February 1 must be submitted to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools not late than December 1. 

Sabbatical leave may not be terminated before 
the date of its expiration. 

4. Applications shall be considered in the order 
of their receipt in the Superintendent’s office, but 
the Board of Education reserves the right to re- 
ject any application. If in the opinion of the 
Board the number of applications for sabbatical 
leave for any one period is such that to grant all 
of them would curtail the efficiency of the schools 
the Board will take that fact into consideration 
in deciding the question of granting sabbatical 
leaves. 

5. Requests for withdrawal of sabbatical leave 
for the full year or the half year beginning July 
1 must be in the office of the Superintendent of 
Schools not later than the fifteenth day of June, 
and requests for withdrawal of a sabbatical leave 
for the half year beginning February 1 must be 
in the office of the Superintendent of Schools not 
later than the preceeding fifteenth day of January 

6. Within one month after the resumption of 
service, following the termination of a sabbatical 
leave, each teacher shall submit to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, on a form provided for that 


Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, N. J 
2As here used ‘“‘teacher’’ shall mean teacher, teacher- 
clerk, supervisor, principal, school nurse, and librarian 


purpose, a brief report on the manner in which 
the sabbatical leave was spent. 

7. A teacher granted a sabbatical leave shall 
receive pay for the duration of such leave in the 
amount of the difference between his or her con- 
tract or regular salary minus the pay of a sub- 
stitute on a per diem basis, per diem pay being 
the pay officially established by the Board of 
Education for the group or classification of which 
the particular teacher granted a leave of absence 
is a member. 

8. Any and all rights and privileges including 
salary increments to which a teacher in regular 
employment is entitled shall not be forfeited or 
impaired by reason of a sabbatical leave but 
shall be in full force and effect. 


Two official forms of application for 
sabbatical leave are provided, one for 
women teachers and one for men teachers. 
They are identical except that the one for 
women has a _ paragraph relative to 
maternity leaves of absence. The Perth 
Amboy board six years ago adopted a 
policy of granting maternity leaves of 
absence to married women teachers. The 
maternity leaves are granted without pay. 
The application form for sabbatical leaves 
for women teachers was prepared so that 
it would not conflict with the maternity 
leaves and is as follows: 

Application for Sabbatical Leave of Absence 
of Female Teachers 


This application to be filed in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey. 

To the Board of Education, Perth Amboy, N. J.: 

I hereby apply for a sabbatical leave of ab- 
sence for the period and for the purpose given 
on this blank and in accordance with the rules 
governing sabbatical leave of absence. 

De thd sedaseeeea een hereby make application for 
a sabbatical leave of absence for the half school 
vear; school year; beginning ........ 19 .... 


February, 1939 


ONG COE fics cess PP au xewck for the purpose 
of study; travel. I have had the following sab- 
batical leave(s); (give dates) .........esseee, 


I understand and I have been informed that 
it is my duty, should I become pregnant while 
on said sabbatical leave of absence, to apply 
forthwith for a cancellation of said sabbatical 
leave and to apply for and accept in lieu thereof 
a maternity leave of absence in accordance with 
the rules of the Perth Amboy Board of Educa- 
tion governing maternity leaves of absence; and 
that failure on my part to do so will constitute 
neglect of duty and insubordination. 


PTET ereriretc ice. 
State of New Jersey, | 
City of Perth Amboy, +; s.s.: 
County of Middlesex. | 
. o Pereerrrrer OE. sveewencas 19... 
before me personally came .............eeeee8 


to me known and known to me to be the indi- 
vidual described in and who executed the fore- 
going instrument and acknowledged to me that 
she executed the same. 

Te Pee TPCT ECT TT eee. Notary 


The rules governing sabbatical leaves 
were adopted in December, 1938. It is too 
early to predict how the sabbatical leaves 
will work. No teachers have applied for 
sabbatical leave for the second half of 
1938-39 but several teachers have made 
inquiries showing an interest in sabbatical 
leaves for a half year or a whole year 
beginning in September, 1939. The idea 
behind sabbatical leaves is solid. The 
policy ought to be of mutual advantage to 
the school system and to the individual 
teachers. Some teachers are taking advan- 
tage of sabbatical leaves for purposes of 
study and will not have to devote their 
summer vacations to study. Nor will they 
have to carry on graduate study during 
the school year when they are teaching in 
order to acquire an advance degree or its 
equivalent. 


Grand Junction Builds a 


New Administration Building 
J. Fred Essig’ 


The original site of this building was the first church 
in Grand Junction, the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, built in 1883. Reverend Isaac Whitcher, minister 

The first school election was held June 1, 1882. 

The first schoolhouse was a picket cabin, near Fifth 
and Colorado Street, with Miss Nannie Blaine as teacher 
The school administration office was moved to this site 
in 1917 and, to provide for expansion, this building was 
erected in A.D. 1938. 

Such is the ‘inscription placed on the 
bronze tablet attached to the front of the 
new School Administration Building of the 
Grand Junction, Colo., schools. In these 
few lines is condensed a great deal of his- 
tory of the Grand Junction school begin- 
nings. 

During the past ten years the enrollment 
of the Grand Junction schools has been in- 
creasing rapidly. The city is in the heart of 
the fruit area of Colorado and enjoys a 
mild climate. The population of the com- 
munity tributary to the school district has 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Grand Junction, Colo 


increased approximately 50 per cent in ten 
years. 

The old administration building con- 
tained two rooms, one occupied by the su- 
perintendent of schools, and the other by 
the business manager. To the rear an open 
loft provided the necessary space for the 
school shops and warehouse. 

As may be seen from the accompanying 
plans, the new building provides office 
space for the administrative officials and 
for the supervisors who formerly were 
located in several school buildings. To the 
left of the main entrance, there is a general 
waiting room for the public. Immediately 
beyond this is the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools. To the right of the 
main entrance space is arranged for the 
clerk and the business manager. The latter 
occupies office No. 4, which includes 4 
large, fireproof vault for the permanent 
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A front view of the School Administration Building, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


records of the school district. Office No. 3 
is shared jointly by the supervisor of health 
and recreation for the elementary schools, 
and the director of vocational education. 
Office No. 1 is occupied by the superin- 
tendent-emeritus and by the supervisor of 
elementary music. The school nurse has a 
room especially fitted for medical inspec- 
tions and for follow-up. 

The largest room in the building is occu- 
pied by the board of education which holds 
its regular monthly meetings here. The 
room is fitted with chairs and tables so that 
meetings of small teacher groups and ad- 
ministrative conferences may be held. 

The school shop and warehouse, which 
has been retained at the rear, contains the 
toilets and showers for both the office and 
building-maintenance personnel. 

The new building is a brick structure, 
covered with three fourths inches of 
cement, one coat of which is white cement. 
Heat is provided through a forced-draft 
heating and ventilating system. The heat- 
ing unit is a large capacity American 
Blower, placed in the warehouse so that air 
conditioning can easily be provided when 
desired. Steel casement windows are used 
throughout the structure. The roof is thor- 
oughly insulated with 1-in. balsam-wool 





The School Administration Building, 
Grand Junction, Colorado, before re- 
modeling and enlargement. 





Floor Plan of the Administration Build- 
ing, Grand Junction, Colorado. 


blankets. Beautifully marked floors were 
obtained through the use of hard maple. 

Practically all of the construction was 
done by local WPA labor, under the direc- 
tion of a skilled WPA foreman. 

The new unit was financed entirely out 
of current funds and was paid for out of 
cash on hand. Eventually the building is to 
be decorated with suitable murals by 
pupils of the high-school art department. 

Temple H. Buell & Company, Denver, 
were the architects for the new building. 


OQ®P PPD DDD DP PPP DP DBP P PPA PPB “B “>> 


SUPERVISION 


Supervision is an expert technical 
service primarily concerned with studying 
and bettering the conditions which sur- 
round learning. .. . Supervision deals with 
those things primarily and rather directly 
conditioning learning. It is further 
defined through division into three major 
functions. . . . These functions are: (1) 
studying the teaching-learning situation; 
(2) improving the teacher-learning situ- 
ation; (3) evaluating the means, method, 
and outcomes of supervision. — W. H. 
Burton. 
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AN EXCELLENT TEACHERS’ 
MEETING 


H. D. Kittle’ 


“Theoretically they are good; practically 
they won’t work,” was one teacher’s rather 
typical comment about a series of four 
teachers’ meetings planned for the year 1938- 
39 at Belleville High School. The series was 
planned with some misgivings and some high 
hopes by the writer, who has attended enough 
meetings to have developed some rather 
pointed doubts as to their value. Yet the 
almost complete abstinence from general teach- 
ers’ meetings in this school during the past 
three years had led gradually to a highly 
centralized front-office control, in which the 
principal took up problems, as the need arose, 
with the individual teacher. 

In the face of this situation, a distinct need 
for more democracy and teacher participation 
in planning the school was felt. It was with 
a feeling that a stirring up within the faculty 
would be for the improvement of the school, 
and for the welfare of the student, that this 
series of meetings was planned. 

The first meeting was designed for and 
executed in the interest of visual education, 
in which department we have done consider- 
able work in the past three years. At that 
meeting, in October, an evaluating committee 
of four teachers was appointed to bring into 
the November meeting (1) their critical eval-, 
uation of the efforts of the visual-educatioy 
committee to present the case for visual edu- 
cation, (2) the response of the faculty mem- 
bers to the meeting, and (3) possible sugges- 
tions for future meetings. In other words, they 
were to tell us frankly the results of their 
after-thinking, and of the net results obtained 
at the first meeting. And they did. 

The chairman of the committee asked if he 
could be frank in making his report and he 
was given carte blanche for the committee. To 
omit any detail of his report would spoil the 
story, so it is reproduced in its entirety. 


Evaluation of Teachers’ Meeting of 
October 10, 1938 


(Mr. Paul Jones represented the evaluating 
committee.) 


The committee feels that they are definitely 
placing themselves on the “spot” in making this 
evaluation or criticism of the previous meeting. 

We feel that it is important for the future 
teachers’ meetings to be entirely frank. 

Anything I say is not to be taken personally 
but in the light of helpful suggestions for the 
future. 


In regard to speakers: 


What was the aim of the meeting? 

There seemed to be too much stress placed on 
movies when there is such a wealth of material 
in visual education. 

The reading of material is not conducive to 
the creating of interest. 

Rather than attempt to be too scholarly we 
should be more informal in our talks. We should 
not make them just another course in education 
—for which we receive no credits. 

In regard to the faculty: 

The group itself can help or hinder the 
speakers greatly. 

It is difficult to get people out of the rear 
seats in the auditorium. 

Numerous teachers were reading magazines, 
newspapers, correcting papers, or looking at their 
watches. 

There was a lack of co-operation on the part 
of teachers, seemingly through mental barriers — 
a hostile attitude. 

(Concluded on page 93 


1Principal, Belleville High School, Belleville, Il. 
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Refinishing Rooms and Better Lighting 
M. C. Dietrich’ 


An unusual departure from stereotyped 
practice is exemplified in the revised lighting 
and interior-decorating project just com- 
pleted in the Shaw High School of East 
Cleveland, Ohio. Basing the plan upon the 
facts that greens and blues and grays are 
restful and that such “cool” colors make 
rooms seem larger, a complete study of the 
building was made. The color combination 
best suited to the particular location and 
fenestration of each individual room was 
selected and indirect luminaries in sufficient 
numbers to give a minimum of twenty foot- 
candles of illumination on every student desk 
have been installed. 

Various colors have been used in the corri- 
dors of the different wings as well as in the 
special rooms. As you enter the academic 
building you find blue and gray as the gen- 
eral color scheme. A flat white ceiling, gray 
walls and blue dado separated by a two-inch 
black stripe with six-inch black mop board 
and maroon floors make up the complete 
detail. Passing along the halls we notice the 
classrooms vary as to color, there being pleas- 
ing combinations of blues and grays and 
greens and the uniform unusual lighting. 
Tunnels connecting the various wings are 
treated with aluminum and the corridors in 
the large technical addition have canary- 
yellow walls and green dado, with the black 
striping once more in evidence. Here the floors 
are a battleship gray 

1Principal, Shaw High School, East Cleveland, Ohio 

Visitors to Cleveland during the convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators may be 
interested to visit the Shaw High School where the light- 
ing conditions have been enormously improved through 
refinishing and redecorating classrooms and adding new 
lighting fixtures Editor 





In the cafeteria we find one of the most 
unusual treatments. The walls are of shades 
of blue. Horizontal stripes, six feet wide in 
the pastel shades, dark near the floor and 
lighter as we approach the flat white ceiling 
give an impression of spaciousness which is 
hard to believe. The row of supporting pillars 
are in peach and serve to produce a very 
modern atmosphere. 

In the little theater the horizontal striping 
of three pastel shades of blue is again used, 
while the walls of the swimming pool are 
colored with shades of green with an added 
wave motif. Naturally many small details 
have been worked out which add greatly to 
the decorative effect. 

To watch the reactions of student body and 
faculty as well as that of hundreds of visitors 
has been very interesting indeed. Not to find 
buff walls upon entering a school building 
seems something of a shock. To find superb 
lighting is a genuine surprise and is accepted 
instantly, but a widely striped blue-walled 
cafeteria with peach pillars — well, that is 
something different. A gray and blue corridor 
is unusual but can be accepted, but to find 
lack of uniformity in corridors and several 
floors actually in yellow and green seems to 
be totally outside the realm of good taste. 

The test of the pudding is in the tasting, 
however. As we use these rooms from day to 
day we reve! in their brightness. The deaden- 
ing, factorylike uniformity is absent; there is 
something refreshing about the whole setup 
Faculty and students are enthusiastic about 
it all, and we feel very definitely that better 
work can and is being done. 

The technical information necessary for 
the project was supplied by Mr. C. T 
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Martinson, consulting architect for the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and Mr. W. G. Darley, 
engineer in charge of school lighting for the 
same organization. Mr. Wm. Councell, busi- 
ness manager for the East Cleveland board 
of Education, was actively in charge, and the 
labor was furnished through the WPA. 


TEAROOM MANAGEMENT AT 
McKINLEY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL 


Virgil E. Dickson’ 


Unique in its course content and its suc- 
cessful student outcomes is the “tearoom- 
management” course at the McKinley Con- 
tinuation School, in Berkeley, Calif. 

In many ways the course is just as practi- 
cal as a lengthy period of actual apprentice- 
ship would be. The women who participate are 
prepared to enter the business world as 
hostesses or managers of tearooms, or to do 
such technical work as baking or cooking in 
lunchrooms, or to serve at food counters. 
Quite a number of the younger students later 
earn their living as waitresses. 

According to a survey made last year, 
there is a large demand among East Bay 
establishments for graduates of the McKinley 
Continuation School course in tearoom man- 
agement. At the present time there are more 
calls for help than there are applicants ready 
to work. 

What is the content of this course that has 
such fine results? First, it emphasizes the 
planning of menus, with much attention to 
the accounting of the costs of each portion 
The principles involved in cooking and the 
preparation of food are studied in detail, and 
the efficient organization of a food laboratory 
is stressed 

(Concluded on page 94) 


‘Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Calif 


The library of the Shaw High School has been refinished with flat white ceiling and light green walls. Indirect lighting fixtures 
make the room as attractive on dark days as on bright, sunshiny days. 
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Should Children Study at Home? 


Dennis H. Cooke, Professor of School Administration, 
George Peabody College, and 
Lester King, Superintendent of Schools, Cookeville, Tenn. 


Should children study at home? If so, why? 
If not, why? Do children achieve more 
through supervised study at school than they 
do through unsupervised study at home? 
What is the basis of the contention of some 
school people that home study should be 
abolished? Is it because children have reached 
the point that they are refusing to study at 
home or is it really better for them to do all 
of their studying at school? Is it reasonable 
to expect children to achieve as much during 
the six hours of the school day as they have 
been achieving during these six hours in school 
plus an hour or two during the evening at 
home? Is the school day sufficiently long to 
enable children to do adequate studying and 
reciting at school? If not, should the school 
day be lengthened? Many parents insist that 
their children be given assignments to do at 
home, while others are equally strong in their 
demands that their children do all their 
schoolwork at school. As one mother wrote to 
the teacher, “Dear teacher: If it is just the 
same to you, I would like to change the 
procedure. Will you please teach Johnny his 
lessons at school and let me hear them at 
night?” Of such questions there is no end. 
Many superintendents and principals, and 
teachers, are faced with these problems. Our 
purpose here, therefore, is to throw some light 
on some of these problems in terms of an 
experiment that was carried on recently in 
the city schools of Cookeville, Tenn. But 
before reviewing the results of this experi- 
ment, let us see how these questions have 
been answered in other studies. 

In 1933 Montgomery (4)* concluded that 
homework was of no value in English, and of 
very little value in arithmetic. Cooke and 
Brown studied the effect of homework on the 
progress of 191 elementary-school pupils in 
Birmingham, Ala. They concluded that there 
was nothing to be gained by way of achieve- 
ment in requiring these pupils to study at 
home (1). The results of an experiment con- 
ducted in the University of Chicago High 
School showed, at least in part, some advan- 
tages of home study (5). An experiment in the 
public schools of Columbia, Mo., indicated 
that supervised study at school is of more 
benefit to elementary-school students than 
homework without supervision (6). Crawford 
and Carmichael, as a result of a study in 
Colorado, found very little difference between 
the achievement of pupils during the three- 
year period with home study and the three- 
year period after home study was abolished 
(2). They concluded further that the students 
who had no home study in the elementary 
school apparently had great difficulty in 
getting to work again when they entered high 
school. The results of Sinclair’s experiment in 
mathematics show that of the pupils doing 
satisfactory homework, 85 per cent passed 
their work at the end of the year, while only 
33 per cent of those doing unsatisfactory 
homework passed (7). In a questionnaire 
Study of the attitude of pupils, parents, teach- 
ers, and administrators toward home study in 
Washington, D. C., Green concluded that 
Parents and pupils were generally in favor 


"Numbers in parenthesis refer to bibliography 


of homework while educators were opposed 
to it (3). 


The Cookeville Experiment 

The experiment was carried on in Cooke- 
ville, Tenn., a college town of approximately 
5,000 people. The school enrollment was 850, 
but only 156 students in the fifth and sixth 
grades were included in the experiment. Dur- 
ing the first week of school the Kuhlman- 
Anderson Intelligence Test was given to all 
fifth- and sixth-grade students. From these 
results each grade was divided into two 
groups, equal in number and mental age. Dur- 
ing the second week of school, Form A of 
the Unit Scales of Attainment Achievement 
Test was given to both groups. At the be- 
ginning of the second semester, Form B of 
the same achievement test was administered. 
At the end of the year Form C was given. 

Experimental and control groups were used 
in each grade. Regular assignments in home- 
work were made to the experimental group in 
all the elementary-school subjects. This group 
did from one to one and one-half hours of 
homework each day, the time being distributed 
as nearly as possible between all subjects. 
The assignments were checked closely each 
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day. No supervision was given to the study 
of this group at school. 

The control group was prohibited from 
doing any homework, but it was given much 
supervised study at school. The 40-minute 
period was equally divided between super- 
vised study and recitation for this group. The 
length of the school day was the same for 
both groups. 

The home-room organization was used in 
the fifth grade with each teacher teaching all 
subjects. In the sixth grade, departmental 
work was carried on between the two sections 
of the grade, each teacher teaching half the 
subjects. In the fifth grade, each teacher 
carried on both methods for one semester. 
Teacher A used the supervised-study method 
and group B the home-study method through- 
out the entire year. 

The students were average or slightly above 
in intelligence, age, and educational attain- 
ments. The average I.Q. was slightly above 
100. The average chronological age of the 
fifth grade was 10 years and 7% months. The 
same for the sixth grade was 11 years and 
4 months. The fifth grade was slightly over 
age, while the sixth grade was exactly normal. 
The educational age of both grades was 
approximately normal. 


Results of the Experiment 
The test results were treated statistically in 
terms of the means, differences of means, 
gains or losses, standard deviations, probable 
errors, critical ratios, and chances in 100 that 
there is a true difference. Table 1 shows the 
chances in 100 that there was a true gain or 





Health-giving play is an essential part of every school day. 
(Harold M. Lambert, photo.) 
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loss in achievement for the home-study and 
supervised-study groups. The negative quanti- 
ties indicate a loss. 





TABLE I. Chances in 100 That There Was a True 
Gain or Loss in Achievement for the Home- 
Study and Supervised-Study Groups 


Home Study Supervised Study 

Subjects sth Grade 6th Grade sth Grade 6th Grade 
Reading -61.0 99.9 99.8 -87.0 99.7 99.7 
Geography 79.0 99.9 97.9 99.9 99.9 98.7 
Literature 93.0 99.9 99.0 68.0 99.7 97.0 
Science 69.0 77.0 99.9 99.7 99.9 99.9 
History 92.0 99.0 99.9 66.0 999 99.9 
Arithmetic 


Problems 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.6 99.9 99.9 
Arithmetic 

Computation 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.8 99.9 99.9 
English 

Capitals 99.9 99.9 99.9 999 99.9 99.9 
English 

Punctuation 94.0 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.9 99.9 
English 
Usage 83.0 99.9 95.0 -61.0 99.9 99.9 





The data in this table are interpreted as 
follows: There are 61 chances in 100 (-.61) 
that one section of the fifth grade scored 
lower on reading at the end of the semester 
than it did at the beginning of the semester 
in which it did home study. There are only 
three such negative results in the table. The 
99.9 for the fifth-grade reading, home study, 
means there are 99.9 chances in 100 or 999 
in 1,000 that there is a true difference between 
the initial and final scores on the achievement 
test in reading for this section of the fifth 
grade when it was doing home study. Since 
this difference is practically 100 per cent of 
the chances, it is accepted as positive proof 
that this section of the fifth grade made a 
true gain in reading during the semester when 
it did home study. Also there is almost 
positive proof (99.7) that this same section 
made a true gain in reading during the 
semester that it did supervised study. Since 
16 of the 30 home-study groups and 18 of 
the 30 supervised-study groups made true 
gains, using 99.9 as positive proof in achieve- 
ment, it is obvious that one method of study 
has no appreciable advantage over the other. 
If we accept 99.0 or 99 chances in 100 as 
positive proof, the results are approximately 
the same, with possibly a slight difference in 
favor of the supervised-study method. With 
this interpretation 20 of the 30 home-study 
groups show true gains in achievement, while 
24 of the 30 supervised-study groups show 
true gains. 


Some General Conclusions 


1. Home study in these fifth and sixth 
grades was of no more value to the student 
than supervised study at school. The implica- 
tion, therefore, is that supervised study should 
be emphasized regardless of whether or not 
home study is used. Possibly both methods 
should be used to some degree. 

2. Home study in reading was of little 
value, while both grades made slight gains 
in favor of home study. 

3. Home study in geography was of no 
significant value. 

4. Slight gains were made by both grades 
in favor of home study in literature. This 
was probably due to the fact that many 
library books were read at home which had 
literary value. 

5. Home study in science was of no value 
to the sixth grade and probably harmful to 
the fifth grade. 

6. Home study in history was beneficial in 
both grades. 

7. It was of little or no value in home 
study in arithmetic. Insignificant gain was 
made in favor of home study in arithmetic 
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problems and in favor of no home study in 
arithmetic computation. 

8. Home study in English was of no value 
for the sixth grade, and was probably harm- 
ful to the fifth grade. 

9. It was of more value in literature, his- 
tory, and arithmetic problems than in the 
other subjects. 
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More Seeing and Less Hearing in School 


One day some thirty years ago B. A. 
Aughinbaugh, now State Supervisor of Visual 
Instruction, and then a teacher in the 
Philippine Islands, was passing through the 
palaza of Tarlac when he chanced to see a 
group of natives surrounding a tent. Out of 
curiosity he joined the group and found a 
colporteur selling gospels printed in various 
native dialects at ten centavos a copy. The 
possession of a copy admitted the bearer to 
the tent wherein there was being shown by 
means of a calcium-light projector a three- 
reel motion picture of the life of Christ. 
The natives were greatly awed by the pictures. 

Aughinbaugh was impressed by the fact 
that the natives had been given booklets 
containing translations according to the native 
dialects they spoke. Some had received 
Tagalog versions, others Pampamgan, others 
Pangasanan, others Ilocano, etc. Few could 
read the booklets even in their native tongue, 
but all could comprehend the story of the 
screen. Here was a universal language! The 
educational potentiality of this new medium 
of communication became apparent when one 
was aware of the slow, tedious work involved 
in teaching the natives the English language 
in order that they might be instructed in the 
studies of the elementary schools. 

The idea took a strong hold on Aughin- 
baugh’s imagination and several years later, 
after he had returned to the United States, 
he found an opportunity to give it a trial in 
the schools at Mingo, Ohio. A motion-picture 
theater had quit business in Urbana, and the 
owner of the building had taken over the 
equipment as pay for the rent. He offered to 
sell the outfit consisting of a projector, screen, 
and booth for $110, which was the amount 
of the rent. Aughinbaugh acquired the equip- 
ment and with the aid of a Richardson’s 
handbook on _ projection managed _ to 
assemble it. 

The projector was one of the now obsolete 
American Standard, arc-light, 35-mm. out- 
fits, but was one of the best types of its day. 
This was the first motion-picture projector to 
be used in a school in Ohio, and, according 
to Leslie’s Weekly, the outstanding news 
weekly of that time, was the first to be used 
in a school in this country. 

Since public exhibitions had to be given to 
meet the debt on the equipment, new diffi- 
culties arose. There must be music to ac- 
company the pictures if and when shown. This 
problem was met by selling the products of a 
soap company in order to receive a phono- 
graph as a premium. Then came the booking 
of pictures: The first one selected was Snow 
White with Marguerite Clark as the star. The 
rental was $5 and this first show grossed 
$7.50. 
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Value of Home Study,” Elementary School Journal, — 
XXXVIII (1937), 196. : 

3. Green, Mildred, A Study of Opinions Regarding © 
Home Work in the Intermediate Grades of the Elementary 
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4. Montgomery, Carl F., Am Evaluation of Required \ 
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Of course, everyone donated his services, 
and the $2.50 profit seemed pretty good but 
it was to rapidly increase. Soon the income 
paid off the indebtedness, bought an addi- 
tional secondhand projector, and a_ player 
piano with a supply of music rolls. This gave 
a better accompaniment than the phonograph,) 
and the two projectors permitted a continu-J 
ous picture on the screen. Both projectors 
were hand operated and it required skill to 
so crank them that no more pressure was 
used on the downward stroke than upward’ 
stroke. Mrs. Aughinbaugh, who entered) 
heartily into the spirit of the project, also 
became adept at handling the projector. 

As the debt decreased, funds became 
available for the long-looked-forward-to ex- 
periment in the use of motion pictures for 
education. Unfortunately, there were no 
pictures made purposely for instruction $0 
the “educational shorts” of the day had te 
be used. But with all their limitations theif 
potentiality became immediately evident.) 
With one viewing of a picture requiring 
twelve minutes to project, a class in physical 
geography was able to pass as creditable an 
examination as one taught for ten days by 
the orthodox method. 

Aughinbaugh began to seek the explanation 
for this difference and hit upon this justifica- 
tion: There are two ways of receiving im- 
pressions. In one case the impression is con+ 
veyed by the recipient’s own senses. Thesé 
are empirical impressions. The other case the 
impressions are conveyed indirectly through} 
the sensory experiences of a second person. 
These are vicarious impressions. Since in the) 
past it was either impossible, or extremely 
difficult, to record the appearance, the sound, 
the odors, the flavors, and the feel of things, 
one was compelled to either encounter them 
in person or accept a vicarious impressiom 
through a second party. The vicarious im] 
pression was almost solely conveyed by 
spoken, written or printed speech. In the 
vernacular of the backwoodsman, this was 
“book larnin’.” 

In the fullness of time photography made 
picture production easy and the phonograph T) 
made the recording of natural sounds possible. h 
The one seeing the pictures and hearing the | 
sounds received empirical rather than vicar- 
ious impressions, and the empirical impres- 
sion was just as much better than the vicar- 
ious impression in these cases as the empirical 
impression received of the odor of an un- 
known flower received through a perfume, oF an 
the flavor of an unknown fruit received Sit 
through an extract was superior to one re- to 
ceived by similes or metaphors. It was the 
difference between being in London and heat- to 
ing about London th 
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The Ohio State Division of Visual Education in action. Top left: the executive office of Mr. B. A. Aughinbaugh, State Supervisor of Visual 

Instruction. Top center: every new film is carefully edited for educational value. Top right: costs are carefully accounted for. Middle left: 

general view of the inspection department where every film and slide is inspected before it is sent to schools. Middle: the call desk at which 

local requests for films are received. Middle right: the booking department which handles requests from schools. Lower left: experienced film 
inspectors at work. Lower middle: view in one of the huge fireproof storage vaults. Lower right: the shipping department. 


[he Mingo project became nationally noted visual instruction, although neither name The field was now expanding rapidly and 
id many similar ones began to spring up exactly fits the case — perhaps empirical edu with the expansion came equipment especially 
Soon there were enough such projects in Ohio cation would come nearer to the truth. The built for classroom use. Then came pictures 
to form an association position of Supervisor of Visual Education especially produced to meet school needs. Ohio 
Finally the State Department of Education was created, and Aughinbaugh was invited to made one more forward step. For years it had 
took cognizance of the movement, which by handle the work which entailed solving many had a state-owned library of books. Now it 
this time had been named visual education or more pioneering problems 
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(Concluded on page 98) 





School-Board Members 


Who are Making Educational History in American Cities 


CLAUDE W. ALDRICH 


President, Board of Directors, School 
District No. 1, Portland, Oregon 


Mr. Claude W. Aldrich, who in 1936 be- 
came a member of the Board of Directors, 
School District Number One, of Multnomah 
County, Ore., which embraces within its 
boundary the City of Portland, brought to the 
school board a rich experience both in the 
fields of education and business. 

For the past six months, Mr. Aldrich has 
been chairman of the board. The expeditious 





Mr. C. W. Aldrich 
President, Board of Directors of 
School District Number One, 
Portland, Oregon. 


manner in which he handles the work, the 
consideration shown to his associates, and the 
courteous manner which characterizes all of 
his relations with the administrative officials, 
teachcts, and employees of the district make 
him not only a successful presiding officer but 
a desirable friend and associate. 

Mr. Aldrich enjoys the distinction of having 
been born in Kansas of parentage who on the 
paternal side come from the noted Aldriches 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and on 
the maternal side from the sturdy Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch stock. When he was but ten 
years of age his mother passed away, and the 
care of his five brothers was left largely to 
him because of the nature of his father’s work 
as a cattleman which took him away from his 
home a great deal. 

His elementary education was obtained in 
the public schools of Kansas and his second- 
ary and higher education in the Maize Acad- 
emy of Maize, Kans., and Garfield University, 
Wichita. The Aldriches, like so many other 
families, suffered financial reverses during the 
panic of the late 80’s and early 90's, and 
Claude was compelled to finish his education 
by working his way through school. He en- 
tered the Southwest Kansas College at Win- 
field where he finished his college work. 

At the close of his college work, Mr. Ald- 


rich entered the teaching profession in Okla- 
homa and rose by rapid succession from teach- 
er in a rural school at a salary of $25 per 
month to the position of principal, supervisor, 
and superintendent of schools. 

Mr. Aldrich, being a man of vision and 
blessed with robust physique, after spending 
years in teaching entered the business field 
and became owner and operator of the Gar- 
field Trading Company at Garfield, Utah. Be- 
cause of this training and experience, he was 
asked to serve on the school board of Garfield 
and performed a valuable service by helping 
bring about the consolidation of the schools of 
Salt Lake County. 

Mr. Aldrich has had a very rich and ex- 
tended experience in education, which makes 
him a very valuable member of the Portland 
school board and competent and wise as a 
presiding officer. 

During the world war when the country 
needed the support of every loyal citizen, he 
gave his entire time to the service of his 
country without compensation. In 1921 he 
came to Oregon where his efforts have all 
been spent in furthering the welfare of the 
state of his last adoption. By membership in 
the various commercial and community clubs 
of the city, he keeps his finger on the pulse of 
business and social needs, which enables him 
to serve intelligently in his position on the 
board. 


THE BOARD OF SCHOOL 
TRUSTEES, MUNCIE, 
INDIANA 
The school board of Muncie, Ind., consists 
of young business and professional men who 
take their task of promoting popular education 
with exceptional zeal and earnestness. They 
aim to take a progressive attitude on all prob- 
lems affecting the schools of their community 
In this direction they have thus far manifested 

constructive leadership 

They have made kindergarten education 
available to all children, provided a city-wide 
health and recreational program, expanded and 
beautified school grounds, refined school budg- 
eting, and sought to articulate the schoolwork 
with the business and industrial life of the 
city. 

Mr. Arthur Ball, who is the president of the 
Muncie board of school trustees, has been a 





Mr. E. Arthur Ball 
President, Board of Education, 
Muncie, Indiana. 
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Mr. Joseph H. Davis 
Treasurer, Board of Education, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


member of this board for the past five years. 
He is treasurer of the Ball Brothers Company 
of Muncie, past state commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and leader of many social and in- 
dustrial groups. Mr. and Mrs. Ball have a 
family of three children, two daughters and a 
son. 





Mr. Vernon G. Davis 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Mr. Vernon Davis, the secretary of the 
board, has been a member for the past six 
years. Mr. Davis conducts a leading jewelry 
business in the city and is an active leader in 
business and social circles. Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
have two daughters. 

Mr. Joseph H. Davis, the treasurer, is serv- 
ing his first year as a member of the board. 
He is a graduate of the Law School of In- 
diana, and is a successful young attorney, of 
the firm of Davis and Davis. He is taking a 
very active interest in the problems of educa- 
tion. Mr. Davis was recently elected vice- 
president of the National Association of 
School-Board Members, at their meeting in 
Chicago, December 5 and 6. Mr. and Mrs. 
Davis have two children, a son and a daughter. 

H. B. Allman is the superintendent of 
schools entrusted with the professional ad- 
ministration of the school system. He not only 
has the confidence of the board and the gen- 
eral public, but also enjoys the good will of his 
coworkers in the school system and the ad- 

miration of his fellow educators in the state. 
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FRANKLIN N. KORNHAUS 


President, Board of Education, 
Oakland, California 


A widespread interest in community affairs 
characterizes the president of the Oakland 
board of education, Franklin N. Kornhaus. 
Although he has been a member of the school 
board since 1928 and its president for the 
past two years, Mr. Kornhaus has not con- 
fined his civic interests to problems of the 
public schools. 

Mr. Kornhaus is a banker, having been with 
the American Trust Company for twenty-five 
years, the last eighteen of which he has been 
a branch manager. Thus, he has been able to 
give liberally of his extended experience to the 
problems of finance as related to the school 
system. 

‘His civic endeavors included Community 
Chest work. Always an active worker, he re- 
cently directed the campaign in a large resi- 
dential area. He is a member of the board of 
directors and treasurer of Oakland’s Fred 
Finch Orphanage, a Community Chest agency. 
Other affiliations include membership in local 
civic and fraternal organizations, and the 
Kiwanis Club, which he served as president 
for one year. 





Mr. Franklin N. Kornhaus 
President, Board of Education, 
Oakland, California. 


A church trustee and superintendent of a 
Sunday school for 23 years, he is known as 
one of Oakland’s leading sponsors of religious 
education and church welfare. For his ability 
to direct group efforts and his willingness to 
give his time when needed, Mr. Kornhaus was 
elected president of the East Bay Church 
Federation five years ago and has been re- 
elected four times since. 


JAMES MARSHALL 


President, Board of Education, 
New York, New York 

The man who presides over the largest 
school system in this country is James 
Marshall, who was appointed a member of 
the board of education in 1935. A year later 
he was chosen vice-president, and two years 

later became the president of the board. 
Mr. Marshall has taken a special interest 
in the problem of school maladjustment and 
delinquency and is co-chairman of a com- 
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mittee which has made an exhaustive study 
and a comprehensive report looking toward 
the solution of this problem. He has urged 
the replacement of old school buildings and 
has been a leading advocate of a better co- 
ordination of the work of the various agen- 
cies, public and private, devoted to the needs 
of the city’s children. He has sought to extend 
the merit system in the appointment of school 
supervision. 

Devoting himself to philanthropic and social 
work as well as to government, the law, and 
education, Mr. Marshall’s service over the 
years includes: membership on the executive 
committee of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee and of the Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, director and member of the legal 
committee of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and vice- 
chairman of the American Friends of the 
Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

Indicative of his deep interest in child 
welfare is the fact that for a number of years 
he was a trustee of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians, and a member of the Board of 
Managers of the Society for the Reforma- 
tion of Juvenile Delinquents (House of 
Refuge). From 1933 to 1935 he was president 
of the Board of Visitors of the New York 
State Training School for Boys at Warwick. 

Active in the affairs of government, Mr 
Marshall served as a member of the New 
York City Charter Revision Commission in 
1934. He was for several years a director 
and chairman of the Committee on Procedure 
and Practice in the City Court of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association. 

James Marshall was born in New York 
City on May 12, 1896, the son of Louis and 
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Florence Lowenstein Marshall. He was edu- 
cated in the Columbia School of Journalism 
and Columbia Law School, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1921. He is a member of the 
law firm of Marshall, Bratter & Seligson. 

Mr. Marshall served with the A.E.F. in 
France from February, 1918 to March, 1919, 
when he was discharged as a second lieutenant. 


Effective Public-School Administration 


The main object of efficient administration 
is to serve youth in the most effective way. 
This requires efficient organization, super- 
vision, and teaching, as administration and 
teaching are continuously interwoven and 
interdependent. 

Dr. O. J. Moulton, supervising principal of 
the Neptune Township schools, in an address 
to the New Jersey State Federation of Boards 
of Education, December, 1938, pointed out 
that efficient teaching cannot result if the 
board and the business administration do not 
co-operate with the educational administra- 
tion in making available suitable and efficient 
buildings, equipment, and supplies. He wrote: 


What Are the Characteristics of Good 
School Administration? 


A clean-cut and well established policy 

The right person in the right place 

Delegation of responsibility 

Maintenance of competent direction 

Requirement of adequate supervision 

Insistence upon suitable controls 

Encouragement and stimulation of initiative 

Good administration solves its problems by: 
localizing, organizing, deputizing, advising, super- 
vising, and revising 

The methods of control most commonly found 
in administration are: militaristic, competitive 
(survival of the fittest) and co-operative (team 
work). 


What Are the Most Necessary Functions 
of the Board of Education? 
Advisory and legislative v 

executive. 
The factual determination of policies 


initiatory and 


The selection of executive officers. 

The approval or rejection of recommendations. 

Budget approval. 

The approval of revision of curriculums and 
educational activities. 

The determination of salary schedules 

The consideration of reports on_ school 
programs. 

The adoption of rules and regulations 

The approval of building plans. 

The adoption of educational policies. 

The approval of bills. 

The approval of texts and supplies. 


Current Trends in Board Administration 


1. To act as a committee of the whole. Sub- 
committees are rapidly disappearing or decreas- 
ing in number because: 

A subcommittee has no authority to act, but 
can only investigate and report back to the whole 
board 

A feeling exists that all board members are 
equally entitled to know what is transpiring in 
a particular area, and all have the right to share 
in the decision which may lead to action 

Board frictions and jealousies often result from 
disappointments in not being placed on the com- 
mittees of their choice 

It is nearly impossible to avoid overlappings 
in committee fields. 

2. To refer technical matters to professionally 
trained people. 

Courses of study are referred to the educa- 
tional administrator. Major problems of heating 
and ventilating are referred to a heating and 
ventilating engineer, and not to a plumber or 
other mechanic. 

3. Toward a satisfactory and co-operative uni- 


(Concluded on page 94) 
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Teacher and School-Board Violation 
of Professional Ethics 


N NEARLY all sections of the country educational associa- 
tions have adopted a code of ethics which are designed to 
eliminate unprofessional conduct and lift the membership upon 
a higher appreciation of the finer interrelations which apply 
to their calling. 

Codes of ethics, too, applying to the members of boards of 
education have been worked out with great care. They deal 
with the individual member as well as the collective body, and 
cover the contacts and relationships to which school officials 
are subject. In brief, they adhere to truth, honesty, and fair 
play and are inspired with the sacred trust which falls upon 
the shoulders of everyone actively identified with a school 
system. 

In the light of the fine examples in the observance of ethical 
conduct on the part of the educational forces of the United 
States, it is regrettable to learn of gross violations of the 
properties which ought to be observed by teachers and school 
boards. The editer of the Kentucky School Journal, under the 
heading, “Pedagogical Termites,” makes a startling statement 
regarding the conditions in some of the rural districts of his 
state. He says: 


There are amongst us those whose membership we tolerate even 
though we know them to be guilty of pernicious professional perfidy. 
The following extracts from letters from teachers reveal the depths to 
which foul men and foul measures have fallen: “I was not re-elected 
because I did not work for the election of board members.” “The 
superintendent never visited my school, but his assistant stopped at 
the door to electioneer.” “All schools were dismissed that the teachers 
might work at the polls soliciting votes for board members who would 
support the superintendent.” “Teachers were assessed, some as high as 
fifteen dollars, to pay campaign expenses for board members.” “The 
old trustee was ‘kicked out’ for selling out to the teachers.” There is 
abundant evidence of similar unethical conduct in far too many places 
It is an “open secret” that teachers are compelled to pay tees to 
trustees for their votes. Legally the teachers and the trustees are 
equally culpable. But young women and young men who have spent 
years in preparation for teaching and many of whom have borrowed 
money in order to complete their training, have no right to be sub- 
jected to temptation, the yielding to which shatters every ideal of their 
young lives. The action of a trustee in such a case is no compliment 
either to himself or to the constituency which made the mistake of 
selecting him. The only justification for making his calumny a matter 
of record here lies in the fact that the vocabulary of the writers con- 
tains no words that would properly excoriate such a spurious imitation 
of manhood. 


The charge implied in the above quotation is a serious one. 
Its truth cannot be questioned. In drawing conclusions, how- 
ever, one necessarily will ask whether this state of affairs is 
general in any one state or confined to small areas only. For- 
tunately, the answer must be that it is both singular and excep- 
tional and in nowise applies to the whole country. 

A second serious issue is raised when it is realized that here 
we are concerned with a bribe giver and a bribe taker. Who is 
the more culpable? Where is the initiative found? Does it all 
happen because one offers a bribe, or because the other exacts 
it? 

If common human experience is here applied, it will prob- 
ably develop that the public official who seeks a bribe first 
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spots his victim and fixes the terms, and that the latter is less 
inclined to pay than the former is to receive. In other words, 
the bribe taker—the school-board member—is the more 
detestable of the two. 

It is commendable on the part of educators who possess the 
moral courage to uncover an intolerable condition, even at the 
sacrifice of the prestige of a great commonwealth. In the light 
of publicity, the poisonous germs of graft and bribery will 
fade. Our compliments go to the Kentucky educators. 


Better Personnel Administration 


Gcx001 boards and their professional executives have 
been so preoccupied with the problem of developing 
satisfactory teaching and supervisory corps that the important 
task of managing clerical, engineering, janitorial staffs has 
not been attended to with the intelligence and care essential 
for efficient conduct of school business and thoroughly eco- 
nomical operation and maintenance of the school plant. In 
most cities it may be doubted whether any consistent effort 
has been made to do a satisfactory job in this field. If it 
had, the complaints concerning politics, inefficiency, and the 
general dissatisfaction with janitorial, attendance, and clerical 
personnel would not be so widespread. In some instances, there 
is a broad suspicion that the superintendent and the board 
members have assumed an air of superiority over the non- 
teaching school employees reminiscent of the attitudes of the 
ancient nobility toward their tenant farmers and servants. 
Undemocratic and even snobbish as some of the practices have 
been, their presence in the schools has been an interesting 
contradiction of the democratic and class-destroying objectives 
of American education. 

There is need for developing in every school system, large 
and small, a definite plan of personnel management based 
upon democratic ideals and seeking the necessary objectives 
of efficiency and economy with due regard for the social 
welfare of the men and women employed. Such a personnel 
program must, first of all, include a definite plan for admitting 
capable men and women to the staffs. This can be done satis- 
factorily only on a merit basis and must completely overlook 
the elements of politics, race, and religion. Definite means 
for training employees who are in service would seem to be 
a natural element of any balanced plan, particularly at this 
time when the schools are setting themselves to carry on both 
vocational and cultural education programs for an entire adult 
population. Of course, adequate pay and satisfactory working 
conditions are to be expected for all school employees, and an 
opportunity to rise in the service must be afforded. A stated 
policy of providing social and personal security during satis- 
factory performance of duties and good behavior are factors 
for developing morale and unity of purpose that the schools 
need if complete success is to be achieved. Finally, any 
plan must include a sound method of retiring all employees 
who through age and disability are becoming less effective than 
a sensible standard of work makes desirable. The retirement 
of clerks, janitors, and other school employees must be no 
less attended with worry for a happy old age than is the 
retirement of teachers and administrative officials. 

A comprehensive personnel plan in every school system will 
do much to attract young men and women of ability and 
preparation to the school service. It will do much to raise 
the prestige of all school workers, including teachers, and 
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will put off the day when the schools, like other public depart- 
ments, become the dumping ground for the employment of 
social and economic incompetents. 


A Function of the School-Board President 


|" IS the custom in many cities for the retiring president 
of the board of education to submit a valedictory as his 
last official act. He makes observations on his experiences as 
an administrative leader, and offers suggestions for the 
further guidance of his associates. Again, the president-elect, 
in entering upon his duties, submits an inaugural address, in 
which he outlines in general terms, his attitudes on the subject 
of education, and his.conception of the task he is about 
to assume. 

Both the inaugural and the valedictory have value. The 
office of the presidency of a board of education carries a certain 
prestige and dignity because of the legal powers which the 
incumbent enjoys and which he must exert in the course of 
his official life. The underlying philosophy which a president 
expresses in his formal public statement, both at the beginning 
and at the close of his term, may, therefore, be considered of 
immense influence upon his associates, upon the professional 
and service staffs of the local school system, upon legislation, 
and upon the entire public relations of the school and the 
community. A well-considered statement may be enormously 
reassuring and helpful in. developing community support, in 
strengthening valuable services, and in advancing the entire 
educational program. An ill-considered statement may do 
immense harm in destroying confidence and respect within 
the school organization, and may give endless comfort to un- 
favorable elements in the community. 

The board of education of a midwest city recently elevated 
one of its members to the presidency. After thanking his asso- 
ciates for the honor conferred upon him he said: “I shall try 
at all times to be fair, impartial, and humane. At no time will 
I be influenced by any political policies or party lines or 
board policies wherever they are unwholesome.” 

Here is a simple statement and yet pregnant with meaning. 
And it is not unreasonable to hold that the policies as set 
forth by the president of a board of education do influence 
the personnel of a school system from the highest to the 
lowest. These policies may express nothing new, but it is well 
for those in the employ of a school system to know how the 
man at the head thinks and feels. It is vastly reassuring for 
the staff to know that the president of the board is not seeking 
self-glory but that efficiency which makes for the power and 
prestige of the school system over which he presides. 


Elective School Boards for Large Cities 


“Tt suggestion has recently been advanced by a teachers’ 
organization that the board of education of an eastern 
city be chosen by popular vote. It is also proposed that the 
membership of the board be increased from seven to fifteen. 
\t present the board is appointed by the mayor. 

This raises the question of the expediency in the matter of 
creating boards of education in the larger cities through the 
elective method. Thus far experience has led to the conclusion 
that the elective system is ideal in the smaller cities where 
every citizen knows his neighbor and where candidates for 
school-board honors are known to the voting constituency. 
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In the larger centers of population the elective system is not 
so easily carried out. Here even the most excellent citizens 
who may be proposed as candidates for the board may be un- 


known to the general public. Some agency, let us say a citizens’ 


committee, must be set in motion that will tell the voter who 
each candidate is and describe him as to character and 
efficiency. 

If there are twenty candidates and only six to be chosen, 
the question arises as to the six best fitted to fill the office. 
The same self-constituted agency may come forward with a 
slate and tell the constituency who should be elected. Then, 
too, the newspapers may suggest lists of names that deserve 
favorable consideration. 

Cities like St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, and others 
having a population of one-half million and more have ad- 
hered to the elective system. But they have found that the 
average voter in these large cities knows little or nothing of 
the candidates for school-board distinction, and that informa- 
tion regarding them must be provided. This information must 
rigidly hold to objective truth as to the relative merits of the 
several candidates to be voted on. 

Thus, the elective system, as applied to boards of education 
in the larger cities, is primarily dependent upon a high-minded, 
unselfish, and fearless citizens’ committee, supported by the 
public press, if success is to be obtained. 


Drafting School-Board Members 


A MIDWEST city last fall found itself confronted with a 
school-board election and no candidates. A citizen who 
sensed the cause for this apathy gave the following as his 
opinion : 

“The school board is unquestionably one of the most vital 
institutions within the city. The jobs are seldom sought after 
because they pay no money, demand quite a bit of time, and 
must be considered in the light of civic duty. Particularly at 
present, when the school board is headed for rough weather, 
it is difficult to get the most desirable people to run. 

“Tt is my conviction that board members should be drafted.” 

It will indeed be a sad day when interest in popular educa- 
tion becomes so low that citizens must be compelled to serve 
on a board of education in order to administer a school system. 

As one looks over the country at large one finds that there 
are usually more candidates for school-board honors than there 
are positions to be filled. While here and there the public 
becomes absorbed in other interests and forgets the call of 
citizenship, it is true that, on the whole, there is no occasion 
for apprehension. There are always citizens who will serve if 
asked to do so and in many instances volunteer to serve. 

The finest compensation which comes to a member of a 
board of education must be found in the consciousness that 
he is rendering a service which is vital to the progress and 
stability of the community as an integral part of the nation. 


We hear a lot about self-expression these days and the need 
for allowing children to grow by expressing themselves. That’s 
all very good, but we do not believe in unrestrained, un- 
trammeled self-expression, which in too many cases is a form 
of ruthless selfishness and inordinate vanity and lack of in- 
telligent parental guidance. Genuine progressive education 
wants the disciplined individual who has found out the value 
of self-discipline. — Alexander J. Stoddard. 
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American Association of 


School Administrators to Meet 
The Program for the Cleveland Meeting 


President John A. Sexson has completed ar- 
rangements for the meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators, to be 
held February 25 to March 2, in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The structure and administration of 
American Education, which is frankly ad- 
- mitted to be “weak and ineffective at many 
points,” is to be broadly discussed. 

The general convention sessions have been 
arranged about topics of current vital interest 
to leaders in the formulation of educational 
policy and procedures. The Saturday evening 
session will be devoted to the relation of the 
schools to propaganda and the freedom of the 
press. The panel discussion will be led by Prof. 
Lyman Bryson, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Mr. J. R. Drummond, of Boston, 
and Mr. Wilbur S. Forrest, of New York City, 
will represent the press, and Dr. M. S. Mac- 
Lean, of Minnesota, and Clyde R. Miller, of 
New York will represent education. 


The Monday Sessions 

The Monday morning session will be in 
charge of President Sexson. After the presen- 
tation of greetings by Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, 
there will be a talk on “A United Profession,” 
by Willard E. Givens, secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Dr. George D. 
Strayer, of Teachers College, will discuss 
“Changing Conceptions of Educational Ad- 
ministration,” and State Supt. Sidney B. Hall, 
of Richmond, Va., will take up the subject, 
“The Relation of Administration to Instruc- 
tion.” 

At the evening session, Mary B. McAn- 
drews, Carbondale, Pa., will talk on “Human 
Resources and Their Development,’ Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, will talk 
on “Natural Resources,” and Edmund E. Day, 
Cornell University, will take up the topic, 
“Youth Scans the Future.” 


Banquet on Tuesday Evening 


On Tuesday morning, following greetings 
presented by Reuben T. Shaw, president of 





Dr. Charles H. Lake 


Superintendent of Schools at Cleveland, 
who will be official host to the A.A.S.A. 


the National Education Association, Philadel- 
phia, Mr. H. M. Corning, Colorado Springs, 
will discuss “Schools in Small Communities” ; 
Mr. Roy W. Hatch, Upper Montclair, N. J., 
will talk on “The Village Revue.” 

Tuesday evening will be given over to the 
Associated Exhibitors, whose banquet meeting 
has been one of the popular sessions of the 
convention. A feature of this banquet will be 
the presentation of the 1939 commercial ex- 
hibitors’ award for service to education. The 
award this year has been given to Professor 
Payson Smith, of Harvard University. 


Crime to be Discussed 

Under the title, ““The Challenge of Crime,” 
the convention will discuss on Wednesday 
evening, the failures of education. William E. 
Grady, New York City, will preside and there 
will be addresses by Mayor Harold H. Burton, 
of Cleveland, Warden J. A. Johnston, of Al- 
catraz Prison, San Francisco, and Austin H. 
MacCormick, Commissioner of Correction, 
New York City. 


Thursday Devoted to Economic 
Foundations 

Thursday morning will be given over to a 
discussion of “Economic Foundations of Edu- 
cation,” which will be directed to problems of 
financial support for schools and to contribu- 
tions of education to the welfare of the coun- 
try. The speakers will be Fletcher Harper 
Swift, Stanford University, Calif., speaking on 
“Making the Most of the Nation’s Income”; 
Allen A. Stockdale, of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, on “The Role of Busi- 
ness in a Democratic Society”; and L. John 
Nuttall, Jr., Salt Lake City, on “Education 
and Wealth.” 

In the afternoon session, the administrators 
will appraise the convention and make recom- 
mendations for new features. Commissioner 
John W. Studebaker, of the U. S. Office of 
Education, will be the presiding officer. The 
panel will include John L. Bracken, Clayton, 
Mo.; Lyman Bryson, Columbia University; 
William G. Carr, Washington, D. C.; Prud- 
ence Cutright, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. B. Ed- 
monson, University of Michigan; N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Columbia University; John Guy 
Fowlkes, University of Wisconsin; Florence 
Hale, Darien, Conn., Paul R. Hanna, Stanford 
University; Vierling Kersey, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale, Pa.; 
Ernest O. Melby, Northwestern University; 
Paul R. Mort, Columbia University; Jesse H 
Newlon, Columbia University; Reuben T. 
Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, Denver, Colo.; Kate V. Wofford, Buffalo 
N. Y. 

On Thursday evening the convention will 
close in the music hall of the Cleveland Audi- 
torium, when a nation-wide group will listen 
in on the “town meeting of the air,” under 
the direction of George V. Denny, Jr 

Indications are that the Cleveland Conven- 
tion will see a larger number than usual of 
joint sessions and co-operative efforts of var- 
ious kinds. Among the organizations holding 
sessions at the same time are the Department 
of Elementary-School Principals, the National 
Society for the Study of Education, the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, the 
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Dr. John A. Sexson 
President of the American Association 
of School Administrators, who will 
preside over the deliberations of 
the Cleveland Convention. 


Society for Curriculum Study, the National 
Council of Childhood Education, and the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction, the National Conference on School- 
Building Problems, the National Federation 
of School-Board Associations. 


The Exhibit 

There will be an educational exhibit col- 
lected by the American Association of School 
Administrators. As in previous years, there 
will be a large exhibit of educational materials 
and supplies. This will be shown in the Cleve- 
land Exhibit Hall, one of the largest and best 
in the country. The exhibit will display the 
latest in school equipment, books, apparatus, 
furniture, and classroom aids. 

There will be no special reduced railroad 
fares for the convention, but various low rates 
in effect for winter travel, etc., will be 
available 

The main meetings will be held in the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. Sectional meet- 
ings and discussion groups will meet in the 
minor halls of the auditorium, and in the 
downtown hotels, notably the Cleveland, the 
Statler, the Hollenden. Mr. Mark Egan, 1604 
Terminal Tower, has charge of hotel and hous- 
ing reservations. 


OHIO SCHOOL-BUSINESS OFFICIALS 
MEET IN COLUMBUS 


The semiannual meeting of the Ohio State 
Association of Public-School Business Officials 
was held on December 27, 1938, in Columbus, 
Ohio, with President R. W. Shafer, of Cincin- 
nati, presiding 

The meeting opened with the presentation of 
reports of the officers. Mr. T. G. O’Keefe, of the 
State School Employees’ Retirement System, 
Columbus, addressed the meeting on the subject, 
“Résumé of the First Year’s Operation.” The 
afternoon session was opened with an address 
by Walter Garrison, State Supervisor of Schools, 
on “Broader Powers of City and Village Boards 
in School Expenditures.’’ Addresses were also giv- 
en on “Powers of Presidents in Signing Checks 
Covering Accounts Payable” and on “Increase 
of Membership in the Ohio Association.” 

The next meeting will be held in May, 1939, 
in Columbus, at which time the election of offi- 
cers will take place.—C. L. Borghart. 
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The Central Westchester County School Boards Association in Session, December, 1938. 


A County School-Board 


Association that Functions 
Thomas J. Wagner, Ph.D.’ 


Approximately ten years ago, trustees and 
members of boards of education in West- 
chester Supervisory District Two, under the 
leadership of Supt. Charles H. Cheney, de 
cided that service in their respective com 
munities would be improved if they met occa 
sionally and discussed problems common to 
all 

The present Central Westchester County 
School Boards Association is the result of this 
idea. Four meetings are held each year. One 
of the districts assumes the responsibility of 
acting as host During the past two years 
dinner has been served before the business 
meeting 

The president, clerk, and principal of the 
host district are responsible for the program ot 
the meeting. Usually a guest speaker presents 
some problem which becomes a subject tor 
general discussion. An outstanding undertak 
ing is the ownership on a share basis of the 
best available audiometer equipment which 
has been in use over a period of seven years 
The organization is very informal. It serves 
the purpose however. of helping district offi 
clals in determining educational policies ind 
procedures for their respective districts 

\ recent meeting, held in the Greenburgh 
High School District, White Plains. N. \ ol 
which Mr. James H. Elder is president, Mr 
G. Edward Beilharz, clerk, and Mr. Ulrich J 


Neuner, principal, had 61. school officials 
present The principa ot the schools repre 
sented usually attend ane rticipate in the 
discussions 

District Supt. Wagne1 ent he meetings 
and is always given an oppor to address 
the meeting. He consider elpful in 
his work and thinks it is tl ocratis 
method of evaluating local 

The territory in this supervi 
cludes the towns ot Eastchester 
Harrison, Mamaroneck. Mt. Pl 

District Superintend S < 


Castle. Pelham, Rye and Scarsdale and ad 
joins New York City. There are five senior- 
high-school districts, four junior-high-school 
districts, nine elementary-school districts, and 
seven rural-school districts in the area. The 
25 districts are organized separately, with a 
complete staff of school officials and carry on 
in independent school program with facilities 
provided in 36 different buildings 

There are 107 school officers elected by the 
public in these districts. who ar responsible 
for all the school activities. A staff of 561 
teachers, including part-time teachers and 
ilmost 200 other employees make up the per 
sonnel for the 8897 pupils registered in the 
schools 

\ total of $2.132,.991.51 was spent tor edu 
cation in this area in 1937-38, including $453 
$01.44 for debt service and « ipit il outlay. Of 
this amount, the state contributed $372,627.12 
ind the balance was raised by a tax on prop 
ertv valued at $248,432.37 

It may be of interest to note that the ave 
ige cost per pupil per year based on iverage 
] 


dal 


y attendance in 1937-38. for current ex 


penses was $179.92. For debt service and cap 
tal outlay $55 1 total of $235.42. Of the 
total expenses $5 per cent is paid for teachers 
salaries 1 per cent tor other current ex 
penses and 24 per cent tor debt service ind 


( ipital outlay The teacher load. based on av 


rage daily ittendance for the district was 
18 pupils 

With the variations in needs policies ind 
osts that exist in twenty-five districts whicl 
have four large ci ind fourteen village 
school svstems s neighbors. one can ¢ isily ap 


t 
informal organization 


nd meetings which the Central Westchestet 
County School Board Association affords. This 


preciate the value of th 


ongested ire may lend itself | irticularly 


well to this type of opportunity for discussion 


but it would probably have more merit 1f only 
nnual meetings were possible in more sparsely 


pulated are 


Nothing adds more to the desirable and 
effective solutions of school problems than in- 
telligent understanding of the factors involved 
and the interpretation of all possible phases 
by others than persons immediately interested 


THE FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL. 
LIBRARY 
The librarian can no longer be merely a 
custodian of books. She is servant of the child, 
working with the teachers in their job of direct 
ing learning. Her share in this is vital. Whether 
learning is at the primary level, secondary level, 
college level or in the field of adult education 
the librarian has a stake in it 
Speaking recently on the function of the 
choo! library, Dr. D. B. Kravbill, dean of the 
New River State College, Montgomery, W. Va 
liscussed the problem of how the library can 
function co-operatively and effectively in learn 


ing situations. In the talk he touched on three 
fields, (1) the building and equipment 2) the 
training of the librarian, and (3) the library at 
work 


In the elementary school, Dr. Kraybill pointed 
sut that the librarian should help to build library 
units in each classroom. The classroom library 
hould be flexible and adapted to age groups, 
but subject to use by other teachers and children 
i> needed 

The librariar, it is felt, should be responsibl 
or reviewing to children a handful of new books 
ippropriate to their interests and abilities. The 
librarian may vary this procedure by giving an 
issembly talk on new books, or by helping t 
} 
I 


plan such an assembly 


In the secondary school, the library should 
emember that students need guidance and dire¢ 
tion in their reference work. Teachers also need 
reference lists An 


periment in co-operation in Ohio State Um 


istance in making up their 


tv ple il ¢ imple ola 
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izing rew tral This ex 


versitv was mentioned as a 
nnd td 


re \ cne 


imert was intended to show how the activities 


chers, pupils, and librarians unite creatively 
ir exploring fields of knowledge, and how. the 
lose ce operation ot t¢ ichers and librarians en 
ich the life of the chool 
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Remember-PEABODY SEATING is 


ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE AND MOST ATTRACTIVE LINES 





x A Leader in HEALTHFUL DESIGN 
* A Leader in QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 
x A Leader in UNUSUAL VALUES 


SAMPLES AND PRICES AVAILABLE 
TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS — ARCHITECTS 


When you deal with Peabody, vou deal with a sound. thoroughly ex- 
perienced, financially responsible organization; the only kind of an 
organization with whom it pays to deal. For over 35 years we have 
made nothing but high quality seating, and today, offer you one of 
the most complete and most attractive lines in America. 





his is Peabody Steel Movable 
Desk No. 260. Lt combines the 
advantazes of separate desks 
and chairs with those of mov- 
able seating Both seat and 
writing top are fully adjustable 
See the Peabody Catalog for 
complete description of No. 260 


Call on Peabody for samples and prices on any type of school seating, 
auditorium seating, portable assembly chairs or folding chairs. Com- 
pare, point for point, Peabody features with any other responsible 
line. See for yourself how Peabody Furniture excels in construction, 


in design and in value. 
and other types of movable 
The Peabody Engineering Department will gladly supply plans and docks 
specifications without charge to school administrators and architects. 
We invite your inquiry. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
BOX | - NORTH MANCHESTER - INDIANA 








a : 
Pay, e 
tj f 7 r 
J % t Peabody's Steel 
» a Frame Pablet 
‘ ha Arm Chairs are 
: + made in three 
‘ é sizes They are 
_ posturally correct 
: “ight 
Will Rogers’ Auditorium. Oklahoma Military Academy University of Georgia Medical School, Augusta, Georgia a gg Pig ar 
Claremore, Oklahoma, is furnished with 780 Peabody No classrooms are furnished with Peabody Recitation Room . a — "Se mplete details in 
900 Auditorium Chairs. See Peabody Catalog for details on Tablet Arm Chairs No. 300 = Peal Bay te ! ‘ 
e Peabo atalog i 
our extensive line of Auditorium Chairs, Assembly Chairs 













4 
H 
Dixon, Hlinois new High School completely fur 
rishe ith Peabody Seating 


SEE PEABODY DISPLAY AT CONVENTION 


CHICAGO Feb. 20 to 23 National School Supplies and Equip 
tent Association Convention PALMER HOUSE, Room L004 
LEVELAND Feb. 25 to Mar. 2 American Assocation of 
School Administrators See the Peabody Exhibit in Space H-26 


sie 


’ 
On pages 19 to 21 inclusive on the Peabody Catalog vou will tind ; 
' 
<everal illustrations and complete information on Library, Cafeteria 
und Classroom and Kindergarten Tables and Chairs Above i 


illustrated Peabods Table No. 240, Peabody Chairs, No. 230 
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~ and youll find International 


at the convention again this year : 


sh 
wl 
co 
ne 
A 
INTERNATIONAL International will be on hand as usual . . . this time at Cleveland uf 
AUTOMATIC ADMINISTRATIVE AIDS . . , er j , di 
. with a complete display of automatic administrative aids. th 
Self-Regulating Electric ; , ; its 

Time and Program Signal Systems You will again have the opportunity to make a personal inspec- 

Sound Distribution Systems tion of the many International systems and devices which can be 
oT . . . . . re 
Interior Telephone Systems applied to save time, effort and money in your school. o 
‘ire . ystems ! ; ; ti 
Fire Alarm Systems Whether or not you contemplate school plant improvements in re 
Test Scoring Machines ee : : 4}: dela e 
: your community this year, we cordially invite you to come and 7 
Electric Bookkeeping and : p 
Accounting Machines see what equipment refinements we have:made during the past ' 
C 

Electric Writing Machines twelve months. We shall consider it a privilege to have you call 
. ‘ a 

, » De — > . . ; > ‘ 
Laboratory Experimental Panels on us for any service that we are capable of rendering to make ca 
your convention trip a beneficial one. W 
al 
st 
Cc 
th 
JTERNATION PIICINE ¢ ¢ AACHING CTARPHRATION 
N TERNATIUNAL DUOIN > M AUTINL » Vv UT u ALIUN 

1 - el 
World Headquarters Butlding Fb |\\8 Branch Office ~ 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, W.Y TERNATIO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 0 
AH yi . 
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cost OF EQUIPPI 
WitH DELTA POWER TOOLS 





i .$13 
1—10" Tilting-arbor sow, with motor. $ 


TOTAL - 





School Law 


a a aa 


Teacher Denied Appointment 

The board of education of New York City 
recently refused to appoint an applicant for a 
teaching postion because, for substantial reasons, 
she was not recommended by the college from 
which she was graduated and because she had 
concealed the fact that she was employed on a 
newspaper spreading propaganda for Communism 
A suit demanding appointment followed. The 
ippelate court held that the board of education 
did not act capriciously or arbitrarily in denying 
the appointment, and that it was justified in 
its action.’ 


Teacher May Not Recover for Time Lost 


The West Virginia State Supreme Court 
recently ruled that a marred woman teacher 
could not recover under her contract for the 


time during which she did not teach. The teacher, 
who had contracted with the county board of 
education to teach a certain school for a definite 
period, had failed to inform the board that she 
knew she would be unable to fully perform her 
contract because of pregnancy.’ 

In a New Jersey school, a boy was injured in 
a mechanical-arts school shop. His hand was 
caught in the gears of a hand printing press 
A suit for damages followed against the teacher 
who had assigned the boy to the task. The 
approximate of the action was that a fellow 
student moved the flywheel on the press. The 


court he Id the teacher blameless and nonsuited 
the claim? 


Teacher’s Status May Not Be Denied 


A Georgia court has decided that a teacher is 
entitled to teach and to draw her salary for 

"Epstein v. Board of Examiners of Board of Education 
of City of New York, 6 N.Y.S. 2d 872, N.Y App. Div. 


ec 
*Stowers vy 


‘ Board of Education of Lincoln County, 198 
Southeastern reporter 522, W. Va 


Kevlin, 1 Atlantic reporter, 2d 433, N. J 


"Taylor vy 


NOW You 


8.25 
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Caw 


Figure the saving you make when you 
specify Delta power tools for your 
school shop—at no sacrifice in training 
efficiency or quality of machinery! You 
can equip your shop for almost 70% 
less money when you use Delta light 
power tools instead of heavy mill-type 

















57.15 | vy. , 
ae machinery—or you can equip your shop 
a ieee 23.85 to handle nearly three times as many 
Motor ay pewaee ee eesen® os <3 io handle nearly three times as 
. SF. 
" Joint _ with stand. «++*+*** 
1—6” Jointer z mii 
Motor. sceccccccsere’® 
i .. 89.75 
1—Spindle, shaper, with motor. - - pad 
1—14" Drill press, with motor..+++° cae 
1—Mortising attachment, with spindle . 
* i 95 
1—12’ Wood-turning lathe, with stand 70 
‘ .. 23.85 
ee PTE hee | 
$557.40 





the year 1937-38, notw:thstanding that on July 
1, 1937, she had not signed a contract and that 
her contract subsequently tendered for her signa 
ture was not accepted because of her notation 
thereon that any provisions of the law were not 
binding upon her.* 

@ At Decatur, Ill., a teacher who was dismissed 
last April, because she punished two children, 
brought suit against the school board for back 
salary. The court denied the claim but criticized 
the action of the school board. The evidence 
revealed that the chlIdren were unruly and 
deserved punishment. The court also scored 
parents who do not exact discipline at home and 
expect the school to perform a task which is 
clearly their own 


‘Long v. Wells, 198 Southeastern reporter 763, Ga 


School Build. ing News 


4 Ottawa, Kans. The Board of education has 
completed the erection of the Eugene Field 
Elementary School. The building is equ:pped with 
a complete public-address system 

4 Burlington, Vt. Construction work has been 
started on the Elihu B. Taft School, to cost 
$225,000. The plans for the building were pre 
pared by Arch tect Frank L. Austin, Burlington 

@ Grand Island, Nebr. The board of educa 
tion has begun plans for an extensive school 
building and repair program. The program has 
been begun following a survey of the school 
buildings and grounds. Supt. C. Ray Gates, in 
mak ng his report to the board, said that many 


buildings were poorly placed, and some were 
badly constructed to meet the needs of a 
modern school program 

@ North Adams, Mass. Plans have _ been 


approved for the Mark Hopkins School, to cost 
$226,830. The board has obtained a PWA grant 

@ LeMars, Iowa. The board of education has 
completed plans for the construction of two 
elementary schools next spring, to cost a total 





EGUipp a 
Complete Shop with Machinery 
for less than *600 






Delta Mfg. Co. 
649 E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the new 1939 Delta 
Catalog. 
Name 


Address 


SD tases 
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Delta power tools are actually better 
tools, in many respects, than old fash- 
ioned heavy machines. They are port- 
able, more convenient to operate, less 
cost for power and maintenance, AND 
THEY ARE THE SAME TOOLS 
THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL MOST 
LIKELY USE AFTER THEY GRAD- 
UATE .. whether they go into indus- 
try or work with machines as a hobby. 

Send the coupon today for the 
1939 Delta Catalog showing the 
complete line of Delta—and show- 


ing how these low-cost tools meet 
the needs of school shops. 


DELTA MFG. CO. 


649 E. VIENNA AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


panenaibeniiasien ONS cetcmuneeniiaas 


of $125,000. The buildings wll be erected with 
a PWA grant of $56,250 and a bond issue of 


$50,000. Contracts for the construction work 
have been let. 
¢ Princeton, Ky. The board of education is 


completing the construction of a colored high 
and grade school, to cost $140,000. Speight & 
Hibbs, Clarksville, Tenn., are the architects for 
the building. The build'ng will be occupied in 


the fall of 1939. 
@ Houston, Tex. The _ school board has 
approved a proposed survey of the _ school 


plant, to be conducted as a WPA project, at 
a cost of $15,863. 

# Middlesboro, Ky. The public-school system 
has recently obtained a new $30,000 football 
field, which has been given the name Bradner 
Stadium, in honor of Supt. J. W. Bradner of 
the M ddlesboro city schools. 

The stadium, built with WPA funds, was com 
pleted in December, and was in partial use dur- 
ing the past football season 

The Middlesboro schools have a present en 
ro..ment of 2,900, with 80 teachers employed in 
the grades, the junior high, and senior high 
school. Mr. J. W. Bradner, superintendent of 
schools, is serving his seventeenth year as head 
of the system. 

@ Seven new school bu'ldings, providing 13,870 
additional sittings and costing $8,402,000, will 
be opened in New York City this month. The I'st 
includes two high schools. The officials announced 
that new school accommodations providing an 
aggregate of 20,259 s-ttings, at a total cost of 
$11,537,000, will be made available during the 
spring term 

¢ Dillon, Mont. The contract has been let for 
the construction of the Beaverhead County high 
school, to cost $300,000. 

@ LaCrosse, Wis. Bids have been received for 
the construction of the new junior high school, 
to cost $363,000. Messrs. Boyum, Schubert & 
Sorenson are the architects 

@ New Orleans, La. The Orleans Parish 
school board has let the contract for the con- 
struction of a coeducational high school, to cost 
approximately $738,000 
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Hillyards have OPEN HOUSE February 25 to March 2 


DURING THE N. E. A. 


Waiting to greet you again will be 
the Hillyard men and Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Products at the Cleveland 
Convention of The American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

May we take this occasion to ex- 
press our appreciation to the thou- 
sands of School Administrators who 
over a period of many years have 
shown a preference for Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Maintenance and Sanitation 


HILLYAR 


---DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD 





@ Winchester, Ky. The board of education has 
enlarged and improved its school plant in the 
construction of new buildings and additions, in- 
volving an expenditure of $130,000. The pro 
gram included an auditorium and gymnasium 
for the high school, and ar ‘tions to elementary 
schools. 

4 Covington, La. The board of education is 
completing a parish-wide repair project, call ng 
for repairs, improvements, alterations, and addi 
tions, as well as improving of landscaping and 
play areas, and costing $90,000. 

4 Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
begun the construction of an addition to the 
Ahrens Trade School and a gymnasium for the 
Male High School. A PWA grant of $543,064 
has been obtained to aid in the construction 
work. 

@ Bangor, Me. The board of education has 
obtained a PWA grant to aid in the construc 
tion of two school buildings. The buildings will 
accommodate 650 pupils each and will be erected 
from plans prepared by Messrs. Crowell & Lan- 
caster, architects, Bangor, Me. 

4 St. Paul, Minn. The school authorities have 
obtained a PWA grant of $757,000 to aid in the 
operation of the school-improvement program 
The program will comprise one senior high 
school, four grade schools, and two additions 
to present schools. 

4 Dallas, Tex. Contracts have been let for the 
construction of the Winnetka Junior High School 
and the new elementary school, to cost $270,261. 

¢ North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
completed plans for the construction of the Mark 
Hopkins School, to be erected at a cost of $226, 
756. A PWA grant of $102,073 has been obtained 
by the board for its construction. 

¢ St. Joseph, Mo. Plans have been completed 
for immediate operations on the school-building 
program, to cost $900,000. The program includes 
two high schools and three grade schools. 

@ Kansas City, Kans. Bids will be received for 
the construction of three school projects. Already 
under construction are a Sumner High School 


CONVENTION AT 





CLEVELAND 
Products and the Hillyard Method 


of economical maintenance. 


Confidence in the results obtained 
with Hillyard manufactured products 
is the one thing that has built up 
nation wide customer satisfaction. 


Call or wire the Hillyard Chemical 
Co., for a Hillyard Maintenance Ex- 
pert, there’s one in your vicinity, he 
will gladly work with you on floor 
treatment and maintenance prob- 
lems. Consultation FREE. 





D SALES CO. 


CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO.... 


costing $225,000; an addition to the Argentine 
High School costing $225,000; a Parker grade 
school, and an addition to the Northwest Junior 
High School. 

¢ Colorado Springs, Colo. Bids have been re 
ceived for the construction of the new senior high 
school, to cost $500,000. 

4 Bartlesville, Okla. Bids have been received 
for the construction of the new high-school 
buildings, to cost $500,000. 

4 Ironton, Minn. Contracts have been let for 
the construction of the new gymnasium and 
auditorium building, to cost $134,000 

4 Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education has 
let the contracts for various school build’ngs to 
cost $770,178. The largest award was for the 
South Vocational High School and athletic field, 
to cost $665,420. 

4 Battle Creek, Mich. Construction work will 
be started on a new school building, to cost 
$164,000. 

¢ Galesburg, Ill. The contract has been let for 
the construction of the Lombard School, to cost 
$246,436. The Weston School, under construction, 
will cost $121,000. The new Willard addition will 
be completed at an outlay of $146,000. 

4 Ripon, Wis. The contract has been let for 
the construction of the new senior high school, 
$245,000. 

4 Evansville, Wis. The contract has been let 
for the construction of the new high school, 
$220.000. 

@ Rahway, N. J. Construction work has been 
started on the Madison Avenue High School, 
$764,000. 

7 Billings, Mont The contract has been let 
for a new senior high school, $575,000 

@ Rochester, N. Y. Bids have been received 
for the construction of the new Brighton High 
School, $600,000 

@ Steubenville, Ohio. Bids have been received 
for the construction of a senior high school, 
$910,000. 

@ Minden, La. The Webster parish school 
board has begun the construction of a gymnasium 


Hillyard Booth 
E 17-19-21 


YOU'RE / 
INVITED . 





Super SHINE-ALL 
Special GYM FINISH 
BRITEN-ZIT 
RENOVATOR 
HIL-GLO Finish 
DIAMOND Finish 
WOOD PRIMER 
ONEX-SEAL 
HIL-BRITE Wax 
NEUTONE Dressing 
HIL-TONE Dressing 
TRACKLESS Dressing 
HILLYARD’S VAR 
HILCRETE 


LIQUID SOAP 






HILCO Insecticide 
PINE-O-CIDE 
HI-KO Disinfectant 
ZIZ-O Pipe Clean 
BLOX-ODOR 


METAL-IFE 
and 
76 OTHER 
QUALITY PRODUCTS 





and natatorium, to cost $127,000. The building 
is being erected with the aid of a PWA grant 

At Springhill, a 12-room elementary school 
is under construction, and at Dubberly a 
domestic-science cottage is being erected, at a 
cost of $13,000. 

4 The school board of East Aurora, IIl., in 1938 
received a PWA grant of $9,000, representing 45 
per cent of the cost of replacing the old, badly 
worn cement corridor floors in the high school 
with flexotile. The total cost of the work was 
$17,846. 

In the grade schools, the chief improvements 
were the redecoration of the Beaupre and Young 
schools. In addition, the Young School was re- 
wired and equipped with new electrical fixtures 
New drinking fountains were installed, and a 
new roof was laid on the old part of the build- 
ing. The cost of these repairs amounted to $,- 
148.83. 

Over $2,000 was expended in remodeling and 
installing new equipment in the high-school 
manual-training shop, and in the junior high 
school. New lighting, new toilets, new drinking 
fountains, new office and toolroom, and redecora- 
tions were the main changes. 

In the senior high school, several rooms were 
redecorated, new lighting fixtures were installed, 
and the mechanical-drawing room was completely 
rewired to comply with the requirements for 
efficient artificial lighting. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The board of education 
has let contracts for improving the lighting, the 
sanitary equipment, and the heating plants @ 
50 school buildings. 

4 Youngstown, Ohio. The board of education 
has begun work on the new school-improvement 
program to cost $1,772,727. The largest project 
is the Broadview Junior High School, estima 
to cost $539,000. 

@ Milwaukee, Wis. The building committee of 
the school board has approved the report of the 
five-year planning commission, which favors com 
struction of a new boys’ senior and junior trade 
and technical high school on the north side 
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TO THE N ; 


7 O the Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. the Heywood- 


Wakefield Company extends a friendly, sincere welcome to the 
Cleveland meeting. May your 1939 sessions bring forth a wealth of 
new, constructive ideas which will prove helpful in your truly great 
work of educating the children of America. It has been a genuine 
pleasure to work with many of your members and to solve, cooperatively, 
school seating problems. Together we have developed new, practical, 
efficient school furniture which is adapted perfectly to the modern edu- 
cational buildings of today. We invite you to see the latest designs 
which will be on display at our exhibit in Section H, Booths 39, 41, 


43, 45. Our representatives will be pleased to review the various units 


| HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
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Want to eliminate the danger of scalding in your showers? 


@ No danger of lawsuits. No more 
accidents on slippery wet floors while 
trying to dodge a “shot” of icy cold or 
scalding water — When you use a shower 


bath regulated by a Powers safety shower 
mixer the temperature remains right where 
you want it. You can really enjoy the thrill 
of a comfortable shower in absolute safety. 





Upon request we shall be . 


describing our complete 


Showers, and Hot Water Line Control. 


Also: The most complete line of tempera- 


= 






GANG SHOWER (Attendant Control) 


GROUP SHOWER (Individual Control) 





COLD WATER 


TEMPERED WATER 


Gang and Group Showers 
Snsesenitnentestees 








Gehool Finance and Taxation 





4 Lowell, Mass. The school board has prepared 
a budget of $1,136,000 for the operation of the 
city schools during the year 1939 

4 Westfield, Mass. Supt. Chester D. Stiles, in 
his annual report, discusses factors entering into 
the high cost of operating the schools. He shows 
that school costs for the past five years have been 
about one third in excess of those in comparable 
cities. Among the reasons are high costs for the 
vocational program, and the increased cost for 
teaching services. 

4 The state school finance committee of North 
Dakota, in its report to the governor, recom- 
mends strict budgeting of public-school expenses, 
to be supported by new legislation compelling dis- 
trict boards to adhere to set expenditures. Eight 
specific causes are cited by the finance committee 
for financial difficulties. In addition to careless 
budgeting is the lack of uniformity in general 
school costs, low teacher-pupil ratio in numerous 
schools, decreased valuation, tax delinquencies, 
too many small taxing units, and a shifting school 
population. The committees recommend a pro- 
gram of outside support for the biennium, state, 
and federal, up to 50 per cent of the present 
school costs. 

4 Madison, Wis. A budget of $1,355,781 has 
been adopted for the year 1939. This is an in- 
crease of $67,777 over the estimate of $990,857 
for 1938. The largest single item in the budget 
is that of salaries, which shows an increase of 
$24,065. 

¢ Milton, Mass. The school board has asked 
the town meeting to appropriate $388,995 for the 
operation of the schools in 1939. This is an in- 
crease of $8,000 over the last year, attributed to 
salary increments. About $288,850 represents sal- 
aries of executives and teaching staff. 

4 Brookline, Mass. The school board has been 
forced to adopt an economy program to cut 
school expenses in 1939. All temporary teachers 


lad to send catalogs 
ine of S-A-F-E-T-Y 
Water Mixing valves for Individual Showers, 
Group or Gang Showers, Zone or Progressive 











TEMPERED WATER-—- 


Water Heaters. 





have been dismissed, with a saving of $10,000 

¢ Austin, Tex. Supt. A. N. McCallum has re 
quested an increase of ten cents in the city 
school maintenance rate to meet school needs 
during the next school year. The present tax rate 
is 60 cents on each $100 valuation. The new rate 
is considered necessary to provide for new school 
buildings. 

@ Fort Worth, Tex. The school board has 
ordered a refunding of $1,053,000 worth of school- 
building bonds, with an anticipated saving of 
$141,000. The 4 per cent bonds will be replaced 
by a refunding issue at 3 per cent. 

@ The Montana State Board of Education, in 
a move to aid needy school districts, has voted 
to transfer $75,000 from the public-school gen- 
eral fund to the school equalization fund. Through 
its action the board has paved the way for 
emergency grants to needy school districts. In one 
county, it was shown that the schools were 
operating in the red, while other schools would 
be forced to close unless additional aid was 
provided. 

¢ Oyster Bay, N. Y. Property owners in Dis- 
trict No. 9, it was pointed out, will benefit from 
the new tenure law, which reflects to their ad 
vantage through lowered operating expenses of 
the schools. This was revealed recently by Daniel 
Kraft, president of the board, who promised a 
reduction in the elementary-school teaching per- 
sonnel and other reductions in operating expenses. 
This means a decrease in the amount to be raised 
for the year by taxation. 

¢ The cost of maintaining schools in Wyoming 
hit an all-time high mark of $5,941,400 during the 
1937-38 term, according to the State Department 
of Education. The increase of more than a half 
million dollars over the 1936-37 figure, is due to 
the expenditure of more than $700,000 for the 
construction of new buildings. The cost of edu- 
cating each pupil in the 384 districts increased 
from $95.07 to $103.71 during the period. The 
cost per pupil, based on daily attendance, was 
$124.84, compared with $114.34 the previous year. 

¢ Chicago, Ill. The board of education has re- 
ceived a tentative draft of its 1939 budget provid- 


Individual and Zone Control Showers 





ture regulators made for Swimming Pool 
Heaters and Storage or Instantaneous Hot 


With competent engineers in 45 cities we 
are able to give prompt and intelligent ser- 
vice whenever it is required. CHICAGO Office: 
2721 Greenview Ave., NEW YORK Office: 231 
East 46th St., LOS ANGELES Office: 1808 W. 
| 8th St., TORONTO Office: 195 Spadina Ave. 



























ing for expenditures of $80,715,553, which is an 
increase of $6,386,839 over the amount for 1938. 
An increase of $4,284,306 in the building fund to 
continue the construction program started this 
year, accounts for most of the increase. Included 
in the building account is a federal grant of 
$3,687,000 which has been set up as part of the 
revenue and as an appropriation. The amount of 
the educational fund is $55,895,416, which is 
$1,700,536 more than was appropriated in 1938. 

@ Muskegon, Mich. The board of education 
has adopted a radical economy program in an 
effort to reduce the deficit from $100,000 to $65,- 
000. Among the curtailments are the discontin- 
uance of the opportunity rooms and the dismissal 
of a number of teachers. Substitute teachers will 
be dropped as the conditions warrant 

¢ Minneapolis, Minn. Forty representatives of 
various civic and state organizations held a con- 
ference recently for the discussion of a proposal 
to meet the financial situation of city and country 
schools of the state. Dr. John Rockwell, state 
commissioner of education, discussed the part the 
state income tax played in financing Minnesota 
schools last year. Without the income-tax funds, 
he pointed out, the $5,250,000 received would 
have been added to the real estate burden. A 
special committee was appointed to make a study 
of methods of school financing in other states. A 
study of the possibilities of federal aid to educa- 
tion will also be made. 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has prepared its 1939 budget, calling for a total 
of $160,261,654 for the operation of the schools. 
This is $7,756,190 more than the board spent 
in the year 1938 

Of the money needed for the fiscal year, the 
city will be asked for $102,349,261, or an increase 
of $4,551,304 over 1938. The remainder, $57,912, 
393 will come from the state, representing an in- 
crease of $3,204,885 over the funds in 1939. The 
fund from which appropriations for supplies and 
nonteaching services are paid, calls for $22,261, 
752, or an increase of $1,742,042. A special appro- 
priation of $135,000 is planned to provide super- 
vision and cusiodial services for WPA activities. 
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We Would Like to Show You 


Some New Designs of Hamilton Furniture 


Stop in at our Booths No. D-42 and D-44* at the 
Cleveland Convention February 25 to March 2. 
This display will give you a good opportunity to 
get the latest information on improvements in 
School Furniture. Here are some examples; 


Instructor Desk No. L-108 

A modern up-to-date design, yet it is conservative 
enough for school room use. This design includes 
all the practical convenient features that our long 
experience with school needs has taught us were 
necessary. 


Unit Kitchen Sink Cabinet Assembly No. V-1302 

Hamilton Unit Kitchen Equipment... on display 
for the first time ... be sure to see it. Unit Kitchen 
Equipment is made in both Steelwood and Steel 
Construction. 


New Designs in Combination Science Tables 

Combination units are now available in Standard, 
Steelwood or Modern designs. New features are 
... extra deep drawers ... added storage space... 
easy access to plumbing connections and shut-offs 
-.. removable reagent trays...and many other 
conveniences that are designed to promote great- 
er teaching and learning efficiency. 


Engineering Service 


New Catalog Now Ready 


equipment. 





Cleveland, Ohio. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


* Remember the location . 





V-13°2 





Qualified architects and equipment engineers will be in attendance at 
our booths to give you help on your equipment problems. Stop in and 
talk over your needs with them. No obligation, of course. 


Whether you attend this meeting or not, write today for a copy of our 
new catalog No. 200 for your files. It features the latest designs of Lab- 
oratory, Home Economics, Industrial Arts and commercial school 


. . Hamilton Manufacturing Co. Booths 
D-42—D-44, AASA—NEA Meeting—February 25 to March 2, 





Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Something to See 
in Cleveland 


MEDART 


Telescopic 
GYM SEATS 


Plan to Visit 


Cleveland 








Going to Cleveland? Make a note—today—to inspect the Medart Telescopic 


Gym Seat Sample ... Note the simplicity of the highly efficient telescopic 
principle of operation. ... Check the substantial bracing, the furniture finish, 
the ease of operation! Visualize an installation of this modern gym seating in 
YOUR gymnasium. . . . We solicit an opportunity to acquaint you fully with 


Medart Telescopic Gym Seats—the standard of comparison. 


Other School Equipment manufactured by ‘Medart’—Steel Lockers 

. Steel Cabinets .. . Steel Shelving . Telescopic Gym Seats 
... Gymnasium Apparatus . . . Basketball Backstops . . » Playground 
Apparatus .. . Pool Equipment. 


Booths—C-23-25-27 Write for Catalogs 


AAA A Coren FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
Feb.25 — Mar? 3530 DEKALB ST. -i- -i- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Engineers in All Principal Cities — Consult Your Telephone Directory 











INDIANAPOLIS TEACHERS HONOR 
BOARD MEMBERS 

More than 500 teachers in the public schoo!s 
of Indianapolis, Ind., met in the ballroom of the 
Columbia Club recently to honor present and 
newly elected members of the city school board 

The occasion was the dinner meeting of the 
teachers’ federation and special recognition was 
given to the three board members who retired 
on January 1, after four years’ service, and to 
the three who succeeded them. The two holdover 
members, as well as the two who take thei: 
places two years hence, also were guests. 

Retiring board members whose services were 
lauded by DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent, 
and other speakers were Mrs. Clayton Ridge, 
Carl Wilde, and Alan W. Boyd. They are suc 
ceeded by Mrs. Carl J. Manthei, Harvey B 
Hartsock, and Evans Woolen, Jr. 

Commending the work of the present school 
board, Superintendent Morgan said: “They have 
done everything in their power to give the chil 
dren, the parents, and the taxpayers the best pos 
sible administration of school affairs and they’ve 
done this regardless of any personal considera 
tion.” 


KNOW YOUR SCHOOL NIGHT IN 
OSKALOOSA 


The public schools of Oskaloosa, Iowa, under 
the direction of Mr. Raymond J. Carroll, super- 
intendent of schools, have been promoting “Know 
Your School” nights this year with considerable 
success. A “Know Your School” program has been 
held in each of the six wards 

On each of these nights, the school is in reg- 
ular session, with the actual schoolwork in oper- 
ation. Each teacher teaches two different subjects 
during a 25-minute period, to show the parents 
what kind of work is being done. The new meth- 
ods of teaching are shown. At one school a new 
visual projection machine was shown in October, 
and several reels of an educational film were 
projected. 

Preceding the “Know Your School’ nights, 
letters have been sent to the parents, inviting 


them to attend, explaining the program for the was approved, under the Public Works Progress 
evening, and telling about the improvements made Administration. The project called for the elec- 
during the summer. tion of a concrete schoolhouse on the site of the 

The programs created a good deal of interest old building, and the construction of six tem- 
on the part of the parents. A total of 1,300 porary cottages for the housing of the children 
fathers and mothers turned out to visit the during the building period. 


schools in October, from 7 to 9 o’clock. The The grounds surrounding the school have been 
pupils were dismissed at 3 o’clock in the after landscaped in harmony with the structure. The 
noon, were in school again in the evening, and new building is of the latest design, contains 
reported for classes at 10 o’clock the next morn- modern conveniences, and the latest in equip- 
ing ment. The classrooms and auditorium are amply 


It is planned to hold a “Know Your School’ lighted with daylight, provided by the windows 
night in the high school some time during the which run the entire length of the sides and front. 
second semester. Before the close of the present The total cost of the project amounted to 
school year it is anticipated that fully 2,500 $69,697. Federal funds expended amounted to 
parents will have attended these night sessions. $39,598, which was matched by an appropriation 


sl at . a of $30,099 by the school district. Of the federal 
FEDERAL AND LOCAL CO-OPERATION 


. aN! Be UVES funds, $26,646 went for labor, and $12,952 for 
IN A SCHOOL EMERGENCY nonlabor items, materials, etc.; $10,768 of the 


An example of what government aid can pro sponsors’ funds went for labor, and $19,330.40 
duce when backed by united community effort for material 
can be seen in the modern, concrete elementary Supt. L. E. Gustafson, speaking for the school 
school building which has been completed and board, said: “We feel that the community is 
occupied recently in Kingsburg, Calif. The com- appreciative of the help granted by the Works 


pletion of this attractive school by the Works Progress Administration and are very proud of 
Progress Administration marks the culmination the fine classrooms constructed under this proj- 
of a co-ordinated community effort in Kingsburg ect. Many persons in visiting the school have 


to properly house a growing elementary group remarked on the attractiveness of the building, 
Kingsburg, like other California communities, and the location makes it visible from the busi- 
late in 1933 found its educational facilities ob ness section of the town as well as by motorists 


solete and practically unsafe. This latter serious passing through the city.” 
condition was revealed following the inspection 


of the plant by the State Department of Public BUILDING NEWS 

Works. The result of the inspection and con- ¢ St. Louis Park, Minn. The school board has 

demnation of the building, created an emergency, received an additional PWA grant to aid in the 

which seemed practically insurmountable. The construction of a new senior high school, to cost 

emergency was increased by the immediate need $300,000 

of repairs to two other buildings in the district, 4 Dallas, Tex. The school board has approved 

both of which were older than the condemned plans for the Northeast elementary school, the 

Roosevelt School North Dallas Negro elementary school, and the 
Projects were submitted and government aid addition to the Cockrell School, to cost a total 

was secured. A Civil-Works-Administration proj of $300.00( 

ect was approved to demolish the Roosevelt 4 The school board of West Waterloo, Iowa, 

School during the 1933-34 school term, and the has begun plans for the construction of two 


children were housed temporarily in a bus garag« school additions, at a cost of $461,000. Forty-five 
per cent of the cost will be met by a PWA grant. 


and mechanical workshop. In 1935, the project 
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New, Elementary Schools—and those being modernized—merit efficient, fire- 
resisting, quiet operating Medart Steel Lockerobes—the modern solution to 
. See them in operation in Cleveland. ... One 
person simultaneous control of the opening and closing of all doors in a class- 
room assembly has many advantages in the interest of student safety and classroom 
. May we demonstrate—in Cleveland .. 


the wardrobe problem. . . 


quiet, efficiency, and orderliness. . 


Other School Equipment manufactured by ‘Medart’— Steel Lockers 
Steel Shelving . . 
. Basketbal! Backstops . . 


. Steel Cabinets . 
Gymnasium Apparatus . 
Apparatus . . Pool Equipment. 


Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3530 DEKALB ST. -i- 
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School Roard News 





¢ Ottumwa, Iowa. The school board has oc 
cupied its new administrative offices on the second 
floor of the Garner Building. In the new build 
ing, the board has space for the storage of 
supplies, for a shop, and a garage 
¢ Cheyenne, Wyo. The school board has in- 
stalled a public-address system in the high 
school. 
¢ Chelsea, Mass. The school board has adopted 
a rule permitting all members to attend sub 
committee meetings. Written notice must be 
given of all subcommittee sessions 
¢ Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has 
authorized Supt. G. C. Francis to co-operate with 
the local American legion in the establishment 
of a junior American citizenship club. Children 
in the elementary grades and junior high school 
will be eligible to membership. 

¢ Ware, Mass. The school board has voted to 
continue its practice of maintaining the high- 
school gymnasium for general school use only 
The board decided that the expense of wear and 
tear and janitorial service is prohibitive under 
the current school budget. 

4 Amherst, Mass. The school board has 
changed the tuition rate for nonresident pupils 
Under the new policy the rate for elementary 
Junior-high, and senior-high-school pupils will 
be $85 this year. 

¢ Providence, R. I. The school board has 
ruled that, during a period not exceeding 
twenty school days, any school employee on 
duty with the state militia will receive that part 
of his school salary that exceeds his pay for 
guard service. In other words, the school depart 
ment will continue his salary, but will reduce it 
by the amount drawn from the state. 

4 Burrillville, R. I. The school-bus strike has 


come to an end following a threat of court action 


by the school board. The strike started over the 
refusal of parents to allow their children to 
board the bus at designated points instead of 
being picked up at their homes. The board 
issued a notice that if the fifteen children were 
not back at their desks they would prosecute 
the parents for unlawful absence of their children 

4 Los Lunas, N. Mex. Each of the 120 em 
ployees of the Valencia County board of educa 
tion has recently become eligible to $1,000 of 
life-insurance protection. The policy which is 
of the noncontributory type, insures the superin 
tendent, supervisors, principals, teachers, and 
clerks for the same amount. The protection is 
without cost to the employees, the board assum 
ing the expense. 
¢ Sheboygan, Wis. The board of education 
has adopted new rules governing the use of 
school buildings and school grounds. Activities 
under the auspices of the public schools, the voca- 
tional school, and the recreation department must 
be produced, staged, and operated by regularly 
employed teachers and others directly responsible 
to the school board. The use of the stage, the 
operation and use of the switchboard and light 
ing, the designing of scenery and costumes, and 
the operation of machines and loud-speakers are 
to be left solely and completely to the teachers 
and students in the managing of these activities. 

4 Edward Spivey, a former member of the 
Oklahoma City board of education, has been 
sentenced to ten years in prison for bribery in 
connection with leases of oil lands owned by 
the school system. 

4 Highland Park, Tex. The school board has 
issued an order requiring all students to sign 
pledges of nonmembership in fraternities, under 
penalty of being barred from participation in 
athletics, extracurricular activities, and from 





school honors and class offices. The action was 
taken because of reported revival of some of the 
outlawed Greek letter societies in the high school. 

4 Brookline, Mass. The evening school has 
been reopened for a three-month term, after 
having been suspended for the first term of the 
school year because of a lack of funds. The re- 
opening was effected by the board exercising its 
prerogative to bind the town to an expenditure 
equal to that authorized for the same period 
last year. 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has announced a new layout for future school- 
building construction so that the school may 
become the center of community activities for 
adult groups. In all future schoolhouses for 
elementary-school use a number of rooms will be 
so located that they can be readily accessible 
for community use, and so equipped as to make 
them usable by both children and adults by 
providing supplemental adult furniture. 

The first school to be built under the new lay- 
out will be the new Public School 25, in Brooklyn 
Borough, whch will be a school for boys and 
girls with grades from kindergarten through 8B. 
Other facilities to be provided under present 
plans, for use by children, are a playroom, a 
kindergarten, a room for cardiopathic children, 
a remedial health room, two rooms for crippled 
children, an exercise room for these children, 
a medical room, a dental clinic, restrooms, and 
lunchroom 

@ Moline, Ill. The board of education has 
begun work on an extensive school-building pro- 
gram, to involve a cost of $654,000. The work 
was started with the construction of an elemen 
tary school and the remodeling of the Roosevelt 
School as a junior high school 

¢ Houston, Tex. The board of education has 
asked the Federal Government to approve a 
WPA project, calling for a complete survey of 
the school plant of 114 buildings. The project 
would cost $15,863 and would be carried out 
under the -joint sponsorship of the school board 
and the WPA 
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NEW Kenmore Senior High School to be 
with “STANDARD” Clocks and LAB Panels 
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its $1,500,000 Senior High School. 


One of the finest and most complete schools ever planned, it 
will have special “lab” panels in both electricity and physics 
class rooms. And the same high quality “Standard” Program 
and Secondary Clocks that have rendered such fine service in 
the other Kenmore schools during the past 25 years will “’Ring 


the Bells” in their newest school. 


May we send you complete literature showing how Standard equipment 
can service your schools? 


Write Dept. B 


@ Once again, for the seventh time, the Kenmore Public School 
System has repeated on “Standard” equipment — this time for 
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4 Leominster, Mass. The school board has 
proposed the addition of two trade courses, 
machine shop and cabinetmaking, in the Saxton 
Vocational School. The new courses will establish 
Leominster as a county center for trade-school 
students. 

4 Muscatine, Iowa. The school board has 
authorized the establishment of a special class 
for deaf pupils. Under the plan, pupils will be 
given special instruction, but will join with other 
pupils in regular classwork such as drawing, 
music, and similar subjects 

@ Galesburg, Ill. Plans have been completed 
for the establishment of departments of remedial 
reading and guidance. The remedial reading will 
be limited to the first nine grades. The guidance, 
which is limited to the high school, covers the 
work usually conducted by the deans, and in 
addition a definite program of case study, home 
visitation, and educational and 
counseling. 

4 Brockton, Mass. Upon the suggestion of the 
superintendent of schools, the school board has 
ordered that commercial students in the high 
school be selected to serve as secretar.es in the 
junior high schools. 

4 A fifth year of compulsory study for high 


vocat-onal 


school students of New York State has been 
proposed, following the recent meeting of the 
Associated Academic Principals of New York 


One- and two-year addit’ons to the course are 
being considered for students now graduated, but 
who have been unable to obtain positions in 
industry. 

@ The closing of more than 1,000 schools with 
less than eight pupils in Minnesota has been 
proposed by Commissioner John G. Rockwell for 
consideration at the 1939 session of the 
legislature. 

4 Lincoln, Nebr. The school board has 
approved a diversified occupations program in 
the Lincoln High School. The purpose is to offer 
training in trades and industr‘es to boys under 
a part-time co-operative arrangement. 

4 Stockton, Calif. The school board has been 
asked to approve an adult-education program, 


state 


N PRGEiNRCIiPAL 


to include courses in salesmansh!p for employees 
of local firms. The course would be financed 
with state funds. 

¢ The Connecticut State Board of Education 
has approved the organization of a bureau of 
administration and finance as the first 
the reorganization of the 
cation. Mr. Roger N. 
ment’s budget 
of the bureau 
¢ Putnam, Conn. Midyear and final exami 
nations, discontinued in the high school five years 
ago, have been resumed th’s year. All students 
are required to take the midyear examinations 
Students with a average of 85 in any subject are 
excused from final examinations 

¢ Chicago, Ill. Supt. W. H. Johnson has an 
nounced that manual-training and domestic 
science courses, abandoned by the board of edu 
cation in 1933, will be restored during the sec 
ond semester. Twenty-two schools have been 
equipped this year, and 30 more will be placed 
in operat on next September. 

4 Dr. Luther Gulick, of New York City, 
speaking recently before the New York Prin 
cipals’ Association, told the group that greater 
courage in weeding out teachers unfit to teach 
must be shown by school administrators. Dr 
Guiick envisaged a_ stabilized and somewhat 
smaller school population in the near future and 
predicted that the problem of eliminating the 
ncompetent teacher is going to be of increasing 
significance in the years ahead. Dr. Stephen F 
Bayne, admitting that there is need for greater 
courage, suggested that the Regents Inquiry Com 
mission evolve a method by which teacher person 
alty can be effectively appraised. He pointed 
out that there is no measuring rod for judging 
teacher personality and appraising probationary 
teachers “except our own judgment.” 

¢ New Bedford, Mass. The continuous progress 
plan of promotion has been inaugurated in grades 
one to six of the public-school system. 

¢ The senior high school, in Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
has been selected as one of thirty southern h‘gh 
schocls to serve as an experimental center 


step in 
Department of Edu- 
Thompson, the depart- 
expert, has been named director 


cirTrieés 


during an eight-year study for the revision of the 
secondary-school offering. Five members of the 
faculty attended a six weeks’ conference with 
representatives of other schools at Vanderbilt 
University. The Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has approved the experi- 
ment and is guid’ng the study at Nashville. The 
Association is taking the study direct to the 
classrooms where the teachers co-operate in 
searching for problems of secondary education. 

@ Marblehead, Mass. The school board has 
appropr.ated $4,000 for the improvement of the 
commercial department of the high school. Of the 
total amount, $2,599 will be used for the pur- 
chase of new machines, and $175 for furniture. 
A new teacher will be employed. 

¢ Wyandotte, Mich. An experimental course in 
manual training is being offered in one of the 
schools for the benefit of boys 12 to 17 years 
of age, who are unable to take such a course 
in their own school 

4 Chicago, Ill. New classes have been formed 
at the Haugan Vocational Center to offer oppor- 
tunities to over-age boys and girls who find it 
difficult to keep up with their regular classes 
in the elementary schools. Children who are 
obliged to be out of school for long periods due 
to illness, or those who have been interrupted 
in their educational progress by frequent changes 
n school, will be especially benefited. The 
course includes regular academic work, in addi- 
tion to shopwork in woodworking, printing, sew- 
ing, and cooking. 

¢ Wakefield, Mich. The school board has pur- 
chased a 16-mm. motion-picture projector and 4 
public-address system. The projector will be 
used as a visual aid in classroom instruction. The 
public-address system will aid the speech depart- 
ment and will be used for athletic and assembly 
programs. 

4 Springfield, Ill. The city schools face 4 
shortened term this year, due to a shortage of 
funds. A deficit of $45,000 and an anticipated 


fund shortage of $90,000 to $100,000 in the 1939 
educational fund may force the early closing of 
the schools. 
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This floor in the Roosevelt School foyer shows how beautifully any special design can be executed in Nairn Sealex Linoleum. Here, custom-cut 
Nairn Sealex insets depict the signs of the Zodiac. Write the Contract Division for free new booklet, “The Ideal Floor for all School Areas.” 


Nairn Sealex Linoleum reduces 
noise ...is easy to keep clean... and 


gives years of money-saving wear 


See how completely Nairn Sealex Linoleum answers 
every requirement of the ideal school floor! Resilient 
and quiet underfoot, it hushes footstep clatter... 
helps maintain an atmosphere conducive to study. 

Perfectly smooth and sanitary, it’s extremely easy 
to keep spotlessly clean. 

And figure the economy of a Nairn Sealex Lino- 
leum floor! Moderate in first cost. Slashes main- 


tenance expense. Substantial savings are made 


through years of service under the heaviest traffic. 


Installed by authorized contractors, Nairn Sealex 


Linoleum carries a guaranty bond fully covering 


the value of workmanship and materials. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN 


INC. 


KEARNY, N. J. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 


During the calendar year 1938, the board 
of education of Hempstead, Nassau County, 
N. Y., has followed the policy of defining 
accurately the curricular activities of students 
and teachers of the Hempstead High School. 
These activities are limited as a rule to the 
school day, between 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., but 
may be extended, as necessary, to any day 
of the week and even to the night. 

Previous to the formal adoption of its 
policy, the board was faced with the necessity 
of liability insurance to cover damages accru- 
ing from extracurricular activities. The state 
legislature had passed a law making boards of 
education liable for damages occurring through 
negligent acts of teachers in performing school 
duties. It appeared desirable to eliminate all 
so-called extracurricular activities and thus to 
avoid liability arising from possible accidents 
due to negligent acts of teachers. The board 
felt that the teachers should not carry an 
additional liability for work which was actu- 
ally an essential activity of the instructional 
program. 

In its resolution, the board stated: “We 
subscribe to the thesis that education is not 
a question of accumulating credits but is 
more concerned with reactions to experiences. 
The many activities in and about a modern 
high school not usually included in a state- 
ment of subject matter presented in the 
curricula are of equal value to any of the 
subjects because of their importance in devel- 
oping citizenship, character, social service, and 
attitudes toward life and government. Such 
student activities present situations where 
these traits are more likely to be developed 
than in a subject matter class. In our school 
system, we really have no ‘extracurricular’ 
activities, for with us they are really ‘curric- 
ular.’ We consider them as contributing defi- 
nitely to the carrying out of our educational 
objectives.” 

More than 50 district student activities have 
been listed by the board as a part of the pro- 
gram of education. These include the usual 
athletic and physical-education games, music. 
dramatics, service clubs, scholastic clubs, 
departmental clubs, school publications, etc. 


BREAKFAST CONFERENCES 
ORDERED 

Administrative and supervisory officials of 
the Fordson School System at Dearborn 
Mich., have begun a series of constructive 
conferences, held weekly after a 7:00 o'clock 
breakfast in the high-school cafeteria. In an 
nouncing the series, Superintendent Harvey H 
Lowrey wrote to his associates: “These confer- 
ences will continue until we can become better 
icquainted with the contributions made by 
various departments or persons in admin- 
istrative or supervisory capacities to our 
school setup. We ll determine the time, to dis- 
continue after we have made a good start 
We are inviting all persons to this conference 
who have in any way either administrative or 
supervisory duties. We urge the members of 
the board of education to attend any or al! 
of these conferences. We are anxious to have 
the president and secretary present next Tues- 
day morning and the other members if at all 
convenient. Our first meeting will consist of 
not more than two statements from each 


individual regarding what we should do in 
the conferences to make them most worth 
while to our educational goals. These two 
statements are to be typewritten to hand to 
the superintendent. Each individual will read 
his statements and make any necessary ex- 
planations.” 

The second and subsequent conferences 
took up curriculums and textbooks; special 
education; eye and ear examinations; requisi- 
tions, budgets, and expenditures in the cafe- 
terias; correlation of studies and predicted 
changes in programs; future outlook for 
horticulture in the schools; care of public 
property; safety. 

Each subject is presented during twenty 
minutes, and the same length of time is 
allowed for discussion. 

Mr. Lowrey, in announcing the idea, sug- 
gested that the breakfast would begin 
promptly at 7 o'clock, that the discussions 
would start at 7:25, and that the meetings 
would close at 8:05 o'clock. 

In speaking of the attractive breakfasts 
which would be offered, he wrote: “The cafe- 
teria will furnish a 20- or 25-cent breakfast 
and we shall find it pleasant to be together. 
The breakfasts will be fine — fruit, country 
sausage or eggs, wheat cakes or toast, fried 
cakes, and coffee will be on the menu.” 





NEW HOLTON REPORT SYSTEM 


In Holton, Kans., this year reports to parents 
for the elementary school and the seventh and 
eighth grades of the high school, are being issued 
in the form of personal letters from the teachers 
to the parents. The report plan was worked out 
by the members of the school faculty, under the 
supervision of Mr. G. A. Swift, superintendent 
of schools. 

Under the plan, these letters from the teachers 
are sent out four times during the school year. 
Each letter is an attempt on the part of the 
teacher to acquaint the parent with the child’s 
success as well as with his difficulties, and to tell 
of his development in personality traits as well 
as of his achievement in the subjects of the cur- 
riculum. The letters are sent out individually 
following a conference with the pupil. 

In establishing close relations between the 
school and the home, space is left on the reverse 
side of the letter for a reply from the parent. It 
is believed the personal letters will result in better 
understanding of the pupil, of his difficulties as 
well as of his successes, his ability to meet situa 
tions, and the removal of factors which may be 
hindering schoolwork. Parents are encouraged to 
consult with the teachers at any time in order to 
insure better working conditions and right rela 
tions with the home 


IMPROVING SCHOOL MARKS 


As a means of increasing effort on the part of 
students in the Auburn, Ill., High School, Prin 





DISCIPLINE AND OBEDIENCE 

I am coming to believe that one of the main 
problems is the overprivileged, not the under- 
privileged child. There are many who ride 
when they ought to walk, who at home are 
helped by servants when they ought to help 
themselves. They fail to share in the duties 
of family life... . We now find that even in 
a democracy discipline is necessary. — Dr. Paul 
J. Misner, Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 
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cipal W. W. Krunsick has sent letters to parents 
calling specific attention to the “marks” received 
by their sons and daughters. As a preliminary 
basis of writing the letters, the intelligence and 
achievement tests and scholastic records of chil- 
dren were studied, and the teachers were con- 
sulted for an expression of gopinion on ability, 
effort, and interest displayed by the pupils. In 
each case, the situation was discussed with the 
pupil and warning was given that the letters 
would be sent. 

The results indicated that in some cases par- 
ents are overambitious, but in most cases the 
parents do not know what they may reasonably 
expect. Most parents were pleased to learn just 
what the school expected, and what better marks 
their sons and daughters are capable of earning, 

To the parents of poor students who are really 
slow, weak, or poorly prepared, a letter was sent 
urging an adjustment in the courses taken. Where 
fundamental difficulties in reading, etc., existed, a 
definite program for remedying the situation was 
suggested. 

In discussing the results, Mr. Krunsick has 
stated that the letters have not produced won- 
ders. The teachers have noted some improvement 
in attitudes and effort, and better grades have 
been earned. The important result is the realiza- 
tion on the part of parents and pupils that they 
can do better and can succeed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES IN 
ANTHONY 


The board of education of Anthony, Kans., has 
inaugurated a number of changes during the 
present school year. A principal for the high 
school has been employed for the first time in 
four years. During the depression years the work 
of principal and superintendent were combined 
under one head. 

The school band has been delegated by the city 
to take charge of all bandwork. During the past 
summer a regular series of exchanges with neigh- 
boring bands was effected, and a number of con- 
certs were given with large crowds in attendance, 

The school board has completed a PWA re- 
modeling project on the Lincoln grade school. 
This provides the city with three new buildings 
with first-class accommodations. 


RECENT CHANGES IN GREENFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The board of education in Greenfield, Mass. 
was recently faced with the necessity of making 
certain changes in educational policy, due to de- 
creased enrollment in the elementary schools. 
The board was offered two suggestions for meet- 
ing the difficulty: (1) organization of smaller 
classes, with single grades in neighborhood 
schools, retaining the present staff, better seating 
facilities, and higher costs, or (2) organization 
of average-size classes, with average pupil costs, 
double grades, smaller teaching staff, and children 
traveling longer distances to reach the schools. 
The board selected the first arrangement. 

During the school year, the board has inaugu- 
rated lip-reading classes for hard-of-hearing pupils, 
has established a placement service in the guid- 
ance office, and has employed a visual-education 
director. 


PROGRESS IN COVINGTON, LOUISIANA 


The school board at Covington, La., has car- 
ried out a number of activities looking toward 
the improvement of the schools. Among the in- 
novations are the establishment of a parish-wide 
health unit, the inauguration of visual aids i 
classrooms, and the employment of a_ truant 
officer to enforce the attendance laws. The school 
plant has been improved through the construc- 
tion of a gymnasium and athletic field at Slidell, 
the addition of a gymnasium at Mandeville, and 
the improvement and lighting of the athletic 
field at the Lyon High School. The improvements 
to the schools were carried out with the co-opera- 
tion of the WPA and the PWA in the district, 
state, and national headquarters. 

At a recent school election, the voters approved 
a proposal, calling for an extra mill levy, to pro 
vide funds for retiring an indebtedness. 
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“- o 
ERE’S good news for schools with long 
bus routes to keep running through 
winter blizzards and spring thaws. Here’s a 
tire that tests prove pulls through deep snow, 
mud and gumbo that mire other tires 


stock-still —a safer tire in all bad going. 


It’s the new Goodyear Studded Sure-Grip—the 
most powerful off-the- 
road tire built—a tire 
that gives you the same 

} powerhouse traction 
forward or backward 
for backing, parking 


and maneuvering. 
Studded Sure-Grips dig you 


out from soft shoulder stops. 


THE GREATEST NA 


STUDDED 


Ms 


Nev —ATIRE THAT S 
KEEPS BUSES GOING: 


IN WORST- WEATHER, @ 


pulls throu snow, mud, dumb si 
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It gets its mighty go-ahead grip from its deep 
stocky studs arranged in a bar design that 
gives the pull of tractor lugs. Wide self-clean- 
ing channels sluice out muck and slush and 
keep the tread from packing and spinning. 
The close-nested center row of studs insures 


smooth riding on cleared pavements. 


Keep your buses on time with this great tire 
that blazes its own trail. Your Goodyear dealer 
has Studded Sure-Grips to fit all sizes of buses, 
cars and trucks. And when you purchase new 
buses, specify Goodyear tires, Goodyear rims, 
and Goodyear Airfoam seat cushions and 


seat backs. 


IN RUBBER 


SURE-GRIP TIRES 


‘ 


a 


ONLY THE NEW 
GOOD *YEAR 
pit] oye) 40) 
SURE-GRIP 


GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE FEATURES: 


“TRACTOR TRACTION” —from 
rugged studs set in angu- 
lar bar arrangement like 
tractor cleats. 


REVERSE POWER—maximum 
traction in both direc- 
tions; you can pull out or 
back out. 


WIDE FLAT TREAD — gives 
greater road contact and 
more grip. 


SELF-CLEANING —wide chan- 
nels between studs prevent 
packing and spinning. 


DOUBLE CORD BREAKERS— 
extra protection against 


bruising. 


NEW SUPERTWIST COMPRES- 
SION-PROOF CORD IN EVERY 
PLY — new extra-strong 
body to carry thicker, 
heavier tread. 
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GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALKS PROVIDE FOR 
FULLEST EXPANSION OF TEACHING ABILITY 


Give your teachers colored chalks .. . 
in dynamic teaching of geography for 


example. 


By using different colors of high visibility, 
graphic definition is attained instantly, as 
rivers, mountains, cities and towns, etc. are 
located in various colors on the blackboard 
Oral teaching time is shortened, ex- 
In discussions on archi- 
tecture, costumes, implements, physical char- 
acteristics, rough sketches and diagrams in 
teacher’s 


outline. 
planations clarified. 


colors make the 
easily understood. 


In every type of class work this simple 
expedient of using colored chalks has proven 
again and again how successful it is... To 


language 


Vitalize Instruction . .. Stimulate Interest .. . 
Aid Memory . . . Promote Competition. 


GOLD MEDAL COLORED CHALKS 


more 
Colors and 


are ideal equipment for blackboard demon- 
stration for every project from Kindergarten 
through High School. 


Other Gold Medal 
Products include 
Crayola Colored 
Wax Crayon, Per- 
ma Pressed Cray- }§) CHALK Crayons 
on, Artista Water 
Tem- 
pera Colors, Fres- 
col, Clayola Model- 
ing Material, Shaw 
Finger Paint, etc. 


COLORED Gross 


BINNEYs sic 
a nis SuttT 





BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


VITALIZE 


CONTINUOUS PROMOTION IN 
NEW BEDFORD 


The school board of New Bedford, Mass., some 
time ago placed in operation a plan of con 
tinuous progress of pupils through the elemen- 
tary grades. The plan is the work of a special 
committee, headed by Miss Ellen C. Sweeney, 
which made a study of the idea. 

The new promotional plan which provides for 
individual differences among pupils meets all of 
the recommendations of the 1931 yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence. It was tried out 
in a few schools before it was put into practical 
operation throughout the school system. The plan 
involves the following important phases: (1) ad- 
justed standards of achievement, more definite 
attainment for all pupils, and enrichment of cur- 
riculum materials; (2) mental tests, both stand- 
ard and local; (3) analysis of the reading ability 
of each child in the elementary grades; (4) a 
definite study by teachers for a full understand- 
ing and appreciation of the plan; (5) classes in 
some sections of the city for overage and unad- 
justed pupils, both primary and intermediate. 

Under the plan, progress of all children is con- 
tinuous. The normal child progresses at a normal 
rate, completing the work of the elementary 
school in six years. The superior child may com- 
plete the work of the elementary school in five 
years. In no case, does the acceleration cover 
more than one year in the elementary school. The 
slower pupil who needs to work at a slower rate 
may do six years’ work in seven or eight years. 
A slower rate of progress, rather than repetition, 
is the main factor in the educational growth of 
pupils. 

During the school year, the groups move for- 
ward at different rates—-some groups doing a 
year’s work, some more than a year’s work, and 
some less than a year’s work. At the beginning 
of a new school year, the groups start their work 
where they left off in June, and begin to move 
forward from that point. The progress continues 
until the completion of the sixth grade. It is 
planned to have pupils enter the seventh grade in 
September only. 


LESSONS 





WITH 


A PLAN FOR THE SELECTION OF 
REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS 

The public schools of Pella, Iowa, under the 
direction of Mr. C. C. Buerkens, superintendent 
of schools, are stressing good citizenship in the 
high-school program. The program of 1938-39 
and again of the current year includes a plan for 
the selection of outstanding students as “repre- 
sentative citizens” and has been found to produce 
excellent results. 

As a preliminary, the Boy Scouts, the class offi- 
cers, and the Girl Reserves were encouraged to 
sponsor the program. Representatives of the three 
organizations appeared before each home-room 
group to explain the details and purposes of the 
plan as approved by the student council. 

After pupils and teachers had been fully in- 
formed and convinced of the value of the idea, 
the task of formulating lists of good-citizenship 
qualities is assigned to each home-room group. 
The lists as prepared were carefully tabulated 
and a composite list of seven qualities was drawn 
up. The next step involved the building of a 
score-card ballot for judging the outstanding 
school citizens. This score card was also de- 
veloped by the students themselves. It places a 
point value on the seven outstanding qualifica- 
tions of honesty, 20; right attitudes, 17; co-opera- 
tion, 15; sportsmanship, 14; respect, 12; loyalty, 
12; promptness, 10; total, 100. 

The average of all student estimates for each 
item is accepted as the point value for the sev- 
eral qualifications on which the final selections are 
made 

The nominations are made by classes, using 
the score-card ballot. The two highest boys and 
the two highest girls are approved as the nominees 
from each class. To these two, the faculty adds 
the third ranking students as its nominee. 

In the final election, the same rating ballot 
is used, each pupil voting for one boy and one 
girl of his class. 

The two boys selected for the award in 1937- 
38 became eligible to attend the Hawkeye Boys’ 
State, sponsored in June, by the American 
Legion. The twelfth-grade girl selected by the 


BLACKBOARD 


AND 


school was eligible to attend the Drake relays as 
the representative girl citizen from the senior 
class. The selected pupils were recognized at the 
annual commencement exercises, and received at 
that time a suitable citizenship award in the 
form of a medal. The same rewards will be made 
for the year 1938-39. 


INNOVATIONS IN KNOXVILLE, 
TENNESSEE 

Photoplay appreciation has been introduced in 
the white senior high school and two junior 
high schools in Knoxville, Tenn. Under the pro- 
gram, one hour every two weeks is devoted to 
the study of the recommended picture in the 
phases of acting, photography, lighting, costumes, 
literary and historical values. A movie club 
studies production problems and writes various 
scenarios. 

The visual program in the Negro senior high 
school has been improved during the school year. 
A projector furnishes weekly pictures for three 
near-by Negro elementary schools. A choral art 
club appeared 32 times recently in churches and 
on various public occasions. 

A number of the schools have made a begin- 
ning in school museums to meet the lack of @ 
municipal museum. School patrons send in ar- 
ticles for exhibits and rotarians making trips to 
other countries send in souvenirs. There are at 
present exhibits on textiles, rocks, shells, foreign 
plants, flowers, and garments. A number of the 
parents have taken an interest in the work by 
lending materials from private collections. 

¢ Grand Rapids, Mich. The voters of East 
Grand Rapids have rejected for a five-year period 
a tax limitation set by the 15-mill amendment 
to the constitution. The fact that 78 per cent of 
the voters were against the limitation is a tribute 
to the school board and a vote of confidence ™ 
their policies. The financial condition of the 


school district has improved and will continue 
to do so in the future. During the year 1938, pay- 
ments of $40,000 were made on the principal of 
the bonded indebtedness. 
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Health 
Bulletins 





Permanently enrolled in 
Most Progressive Schools 


Here are just 14 ways—out of hundreds—that The 
Mimeograph in schools makes teaching easier, admin- 


istration simpler and students happier... Does your 


school use this foremost method of stencil duplication? 









Student 
Directories 
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Tests and 





School 


Annuals \ Examinations 










It’s versatile—this Mimeograph! It 
will get out everything from report 






cards and requisitions for chalk to two- 






hundred page Year Books—and plenty \\\| 








of things in-between... And The Mimeo- 






graph is so simple and inexpensive to use. \\| 





Just prepare a Mimeograph Stencil Sheet, \\ 









Science roll it onto The Mimeograph, ink up with \ | 









Maps 


and Graphs 






Drawings Mimeograph Ink and out roll permanent, 





easy -to-read copies of all the time-savers 






and teaching-helps needed. There are a 





dozen different models at a dozen different \\\ 





prices. For information write Educational \| 





Department, A. B, Dick Company, Chicago. 
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THE DESK 
of Today 











Model No. 641-S 


In selecting a desk for Class Room seating, 
choose the Kundtz SIGHT-SAVER Desk 
No. 641-S because this desk embodies 
“Focal Adjustments" — the essential prin- 
ciples necessary to reduce near-sightedness, 
protect normal eyes and induce correct 
posture. A\n inspection of this desk will 


convince you that it is the DESK OF TO- 





DAY. 
ee See this 
= — SIGHT-SAVER DESK 

yi Demonstrated 
Se in a 
_ Typical Classroom 
F ve at the meeting of 
a. A. A.S.A. 
- Booths 39-41-43 
Ss 
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AMERICAN 
EQUIPMENT 
frSCHOOLS 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS are APPROVED 
and ENDORSED by FOREMOST SCHOOL 
AUTHORITIES THROUGHOUT the NATION 

















AMERICAN BICYCLE RACKS 


American Bicycle 
Racks are the per- 
manent solution to 
that “Bicycle Park- 
ing Problem” - send 
for literature. 


AMERICAN FOOT BATHS 


American Foot 
Baths and Hypo- 
chlorite will kill 
Athlete’sFoot fungi 
in less than 30 sec- 
onds — economical 
and essential in ev- 
ery school. 


AMERICAN GYM MATS 


The approved and 
economical Gym 
Mat— foremost in 
design and perform- 
ance—send for ill- 
ustrated literature. 


The AMERICAN Line also includes PLAYGROUND and POOL 
EQUIPMENT, CHAIN-LINK TENNIS NETS—DIVING BOARDS 


Tl 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON,INDIANA U.S.A. 
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The amazing preference of Court 
Reporters for the LC SMITH 


—hased on 1938 survey among 
Court Reporters in every U.S. city 
of 100,000 population and more 


... and what it means to you 


‘More L C Smiths are used by Court Reporters than 
all other makes combined.”’ This means that you 
can have for your own work the same machine 
preferred by the world’s hardest users of type- 


writers ... chosen on a basis of speed 1+ easy 


action... 


dependability and low upkeep. Ask any 


LC Smith Branch or Dealer for free demonstra- 


tion right in your own office. 


THE NEW 


School Administration News 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
REORGANIZED 


The school program in the junior-senior high 
school in Needles, Calif., has been reorganized 
under the direction of Mr. Glen T. Goodwill, dis- 
trict superintendent of schools, in order to more 
adequately meet the needs of students entering 
the secondary school 

Previous to the school year 1938-39, students 
upon completing the work of the sixth grade, 
were transferred to the junior-senior high school, 
where they participated in a full departmental 
program organized in accordance with traditional 
procedure in four-year high schools. A definite 
need was felt for bridging the gap between the 
elementary school and the secondary school, 
which resulted in the reorganization of the work 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

These grades had become of such size as to 
require the services of two teachers each. The 
classes were divided in an arbitrary manner by 
listing students in accordance with scores made 
in the progressive reading test given during the 
year 1937-38. The list has been arranged so that 
each class has the same graduated range of abil 
ities. The students work in the home room from 
8:00 to 11:30 each morning, following an in- 
tegrated program through the development of 
units of work. The remainder of the day is given 
Over to electives, and the students are given an 
Opportunity of choosing from such subjects as 
glee-club work, orchestra, art, homemaking, 
public speaking, and shopwork. The program is so 
arranged that time is allowed for club meetings 
and assemblies, under the leadership of the class 
elective officers 

As a result of the program, the students are 
contented in the new situation, and the standard 
of citizenship has been raised considerably during 
the first quarter of the school year 1938. The 


WORK 


4% Sipe % pen Speed, 


LC SMITH 


school patrons have indicated their favorable 
attitude toward the new program. 

@ The public schools of Ottawa, Kans., 
the courtesy of a local nursery and a firm of 
exporters, have obtained 4,000 tulip bulbs for 
planting in front of the junior and senior high 
schools. The bulbs were presented as a gift to 
the schools as a result of the activity of the 
board in beautifying the school grounds. More 
than $1,200 has been spent in landscaping the 
grounds of the newly completed Field Elemen- 
tary School. The teachers in the school raised 
more than $100 and this money was spent in the 
purchase of 3,500 bulbs. 

4 Princeton, Ky. Radio electricity will be con- 
tinued as a high-school subject this year. Eleven 
boys have passed the test for an amateur radio 
license. A radio club has been formed and the 
boys have built a receiver and transmitter. An 
amateur station, operated by the school club, has 
been established. A course in bricklaying and 
one in domestic-science work have been added 
in the colored school. 

4 The radio series “Maine Schools on the Air” 
is being continued during 1939 in a sixth annual 
presentation of broadcast programs. The state 
broadcast is sponsored by the Maine Teachers’ 
Association 

4 Winfield, Kans. The board of education has 
announced that the third Secondary Education 
Clinic will be held October 6 and 7, 1939. Dr 
Walter E. Myer, editor of the American Observer 
and other publications of the Civic Education 
Service, will be the main speaker 

4 Shreveport, La. The Caddo Parish school 
board has ruled that all school-bus drivers must 
stop at railroad crossings. A student must be 
asked to get out of the bus and determine if a 
train is approaching before proceeding. 

4 St. Louis, Mo. The board of education, 
upon the recommendation of Supt. Henry J. 
Gerling, has passed a rule, permitting pupils to 
be excused by teachers from the school sessions 
to receive religious instruction. Inclusion or non- 
inclusion of pupils among those to receive this 


through 


If you’re interested in portables...see the new Speed- 
line Coronas and the new 9 lb. Corona Zephyr. 


instruction will be recognized as exclusively a 
parental prerogative. Those whose parents do not 
desire to make use of the arrangement, will be 
given suitable instruction provided for in the 
curriculum. 

High-school credits for such instruction will 
be allowed in accordance with the principles now 
applying to music instruction given by private 
teachers. In recommending the plan, Dr. Gerling 
said: “While correction of civil and moral delin- 
quencies must be sought through a socially 
pointed curriculum, a more basic cause for such 
delinquencies must not be overlooked.” 

¢ Supt. Joseph Flynn, of Dubuque County, 
Iowa, recently said: “In the state of Iowa, today, 
there are over 9,000 one-room schools, 200,000 
farm children attend these 9,000 schools. Figures 
recently released reveal that the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in the city schools of the nation 
is decreasing, whereas the number of children 
who attend the rural or one-room school is on 
the increase. If then the population trend indicates 
the increase in those areas of the nation where 
the rural school is the medium of education, 
surely the end of the rural school is not so nearly 
in sight. 

“Tust as in a family, every situation must be 
met as it arises, so too in the one-room school, 
situations will be dealt with in a manner very 
much like the family method. Just as the rural 
family is free from artificial distractions, so is 
the rural school and its pupils, due to their home 
life, less sophisticated and more impressionable.” 

4 Brookline, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a policy, under which pupils will be 
given opportunity to study radio as a vocation 
Equipment for the course will include a control 
room, microphones, turntables, transcribed music 
and sound effects, a short-wave transmitter for 
experimental work, and equipment for television 
and short-wave broadcasts 

4 Henderson, Ky. The board of education has 
proposed a school-building program, to include 
remodeling of existing schools, and a number of 
new buildings 
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See the Seal-O-San Display 
at Convention Booth C 32-34 
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TUSCALOOSA GUIDANCE EXPERIMENT 

Two years ago, the junior and senior high 
schools of Tuscaloosa, Ala., started a system of 
guidance for the twelve hundred students in sec- 
ondary grades. As a preliminary, all available 
literature on the subject was studied, and the 
points judged best in each separate plan of guid- 
ance were compiied. A large envelope was used 
for holding each pupil’s records, and in this were 
gathered each year the instructor’s opinions of 
the students’ abilities in the regular subjects. 
Opinions of parents and teachers were also gath- 
ered, as well as records of citizenship, honors, 
troubles, etc. 

The purpose was to gather facts on which to 
base advice in conferences with reference to guid- 
ance along educational, social, and vocational 
lines. The home-room teachers served as the chief 
advisers, although the records are proving val- 
uable to principals and superintendent. The guid- 
ance attempt has proved its worth. Pupils have 
been directed into lines of work which gave them 
their first taste of success and their first thrill of 
real accomplishment. A number of pupils have 
found a life interest. 

Each year in succession, a graph is prepared, 
with space on the envelope showing the pupil’s 
accomplishment in health, industry, behavior, 
leadership, social fitness, subjects, etc. Different 
colors are used for junior- and senior-high-school 
grades. These give an instant picture for use in 
conferences and represent many opinions com- 
bined. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION IN THE 
MIDDLESBORO HIGH SCHOOL 


The Middlesboro Senior High School, in 
Middlesboro, Ky., is this year offering a distribu- 
tive education course which has proved quite 
successful. The high school, in co-operation with 
the State Department of Education and seven 
other high schools in the state, adopted a course 
designated as distributive education, to be fi 
nanced in part by the state 
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The course is open to members of the junior 
and senior classes and is limited to students ap- 
proved by the principal and the superintendent. 
Students eligible are those who will continue 
some form of salesmanship work after completing 
the high-school course, and probably will not go 
on to college. 

All members of the class are required to carry 
two regular academic subjects and two subjects 
as occupational subjects. One of these consists of 
a study of occupations for which the student 
receives academic credit. The other consists of 
work in some store or establishment for three 
hours each day without pay, for which he re- 
ceives one high-school credit. Such students are 
employed beyond fifteen hours each week, at 
regular wages by the various concerns for whom 
they work. The course is to be pursued not with 
the aim of immediate earnings, but with the idea 
of future use as salesmen. 

The entire program is conducted under the 
general supervision of a teacher trained in this 
line of work. A total of 22 students have enrolled 
this year. The school has obtained fine co- opera 
tion from the merchants of the city, and it is 
planned to extend the course next year to serve 
a larger group of students. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN CHEROKEE, IOWA 


The board of education at Cherokee, Iowa, has 
gone on record establishing a new liberal policy 
regarding sick leave with pay. In case of illness, 
any teacher, principal, or supervisor may be 
given five days’ absence with full pay. The un- 
used sick leave may be allowed to accumulate 
from year to year up to a maximum of twenty 
school days. 

The board has also adopted a resolution making 
it necessary for teachers and supervisors to be 
vaccinated against diphtheria, smallpox, and ty- 
phoid fever. 

For a number of years there had been a need 
for some kind of activities organization for 
junior-high-school girls. There was nothing to 
offer girls of junior-high-school age, and it was 
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YOU'LL NEVER SEE TRAFFIC LANES 


ONA Coch ()-S an. FLOOR 


Scuffing Feet Can’t Mar 
this Wear-Proof Finish 


WHEREVER you find a traffic-scarred floor, there also you 
find a surface floor-finish that has failed. Under the abuse 
of traffic, the hard, brittle surface-finish cracks and breaks, 
exposing the wood cells beneath. Continued pounding and 
scuffing crushes these empty cells... 
spots across the floor. 


starts a trail of worn 


A Penetrating Seal-O-San finish actually becomes part of 
the wood, As the liquid penetrates, it fills the empty cells, 
then hardens to form a protective seal that extends beneath 
the surface of the floor. That’s why, on a Seal-O-San floor, 
you never see traffic lanes. 


Remember that unsightly floors are a black mark against 
the man responsible for their care. So investigate Seal-O- 
San today. You'll find its economy, beauty, and durability 
exactly what you need for your school floors. 


PEN ETR AT 


SEAL-O-SAN 


THE PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


felt that there should be some guiding force ‘to 
keep the girls occupied outside of school hours. 
The Junior Letter Society was formed to fulfill 
this need. The physical-education instructor, a 
senior-high-school teacher, and a _ junior-high- 
school teacher were appointed on a committee to 
map out the organization and constitution. At 
present the society has 100-per-cent membership 
of the girls. A number of groups on health, 
guidance, social activities, courtesy, program, pub- 
licity, etc., have been formed, and each group 
meets on Thursday from 4:00 to 5:15 p.m., and 
occasionally a meeting is held between the hours 
of 7:30 and 8:00 p.m. 

A point system was established so that the girls 
might have some goal toward which to work. A 
junior letter society pin is awarded each gitl 
achieving 500 points. The point system is rather 
detailed, but points are given for elective officers, 
for perfect attendance, for achievement in school- 
work, and for various other forms of service. 
Points are also given for active membership in 
outside organizations, comprising local civic groups 
working along some constructive lines. Points are 
illowed for achievements in health, such as dental 
certificates, physical examinations, various im- 
munizations, and for assistance to the school nurse 
when necessary, and during the noon hour for 
lunch and basement duties. 

Points are given to members who can show 
that she has satisfactorily completed a definite 
project at home, such as laundry, preparation of 
meals, house cleaning, care of children. Again 
points are given to those who take up and com- 
plete some worthy project at school as keeping 
the bulletin boards and the assembly room at 
tractive, as well as to those who take part 
various sports. 


¢ Henderson, Ky. The board of education, a 
the suggestion of Supt. C. E. Dudley, has intro- 


duced a program of visual education in the 
schools. The program will include work through 
the grades and the high school. 
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The 2500 Series of Chairs are definitely and particularly designed 


for school use. That the schoolman’s seating problems have been The 9500 Series — 


thoroughly studied and solved by the 2500 Series is evidenced in its 



































wide-spread acceptance by school boards throughout the country. 


This series is fully graduated as to seat sizes and heights. - ost Popular Design 
. See this Modern Equipment 
She Standard ne at Cleveland, Booth No. B34 
Feb. 25 to March 2. 
FURNITURE FOR CLASSROOMS, LIBRARY, AND OFFICE 


—FROM KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. Built of 


quality materials to meet your specifications for beauty, comfort, 

strength and durability. 

DESKS—Office and teacher’s desks. TABLES— 

For schoolroom, office and library. CHAIRS-— 

Teacher’s, office and library chairs. Movable 

Chair Desks, tablet arms, kindergarten, junior 

and adult chairs. Laboratory Chairs and Stools. 
G BOOK CASES, CAFETERIA FURNITURE, 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT. 

A complete line of values above the ordinary. 
Write for a copy of our catalog. 


THE STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
RS SILER CITY—WILLIS O. JONES, President—NORTH CAROLINA 
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Guidance in the Rural High School 


J. Roy Leevy’ 


If we think of guidance as a means of 
conserving human values, then the guidance 
of town and rural boys and girls is impor- 
tant:’The individual pupils living in the 
villages and rural areas need guidance in order 
that they may be able to realize his own 
personal development. Rural boys and girls 
come from homes on the farm and in the 
village that have a much higher standard of 
living than a decade ago. They are brought 
into contact with many people and institutions 
through the improved means of communica- 
tion, the telephone, the radio, and the auto- 
mobile. All of these contacts have an in- 
fluence upon these young people. What the 
nature of the influence may be is hard for 
one to say. We will agree that the more their 
contacts are the more complex life becomes 
for boys and girls. 

We believe that guidance is a part of the 
high-school . pupil’s education no matter 
where the pupil lives; and guidance is a 
function of the rural high school. 

Granting the need for guidance in the rural 
high school; what is the procedure for, setting 
up the program? Setting up guidance neces- 


sitates planning and organization. In this 
planning it is wise for the principal of 
the high school to make a very careful 


analysis of the community. He should know 
its history and development. It may be 
possible to obtain this information from an 
“old settler” if there is no record of the 
history on file anywhere. 

Secondly, after he has analyzed his com- 
munity, he should make a careful analysis of 
his school. He will want to know its history 
and development. He will also need to know 
the kind of school population, the various in- 
dustries, and the activities of the com- 
munity. This may take a great deal of time, 
yet this work means the laying of a solid 
foundation for guidance. It will not pay to 
speed up this preliminary work. It would not 
be wise for the board to employ a guidance 
expert from the large city-school system. It 
might be well to consult one or more guidance 
experts about the values and the problems 
of guidance. However, the principal must 
carry his community along with him as he 
builds the guidance program. One weakness 
of the education in the small village and rural 
high school, is the blind imitation of the 
large city-school system. 


Selling Guidance to the Board 


After the principal has studied his com- 
munity and his school he is ready to enlist 
the co-operation of his coworkers and the 
board of education. This may be done in a 
variety of ways. The board may frown upon 
the whole undertaking, if the principal fails 
to convince the hard-headed membership of 
the value of guidance on the basis of basic 
pupil needs. In order to do this the principal 
should have full information as to what the 
graduates of the high school are doing after 
having finished school, and likewise what those 
boys and girls are doing who never completed 
high school at all. This latter group is often 
overlooked. 

It may be wise to introduce parts of the 
program separately to the board. A group 
will absorb only a limited amount of informa- 


1Superintendent of Westfield Township High School, 
Westfield, Tl. 


tion at a single meeting. Bulletins, facts 
about the school’s work, opinions of state and 
national school officials, cost data, all pre- 
sented reasonably and over a_ period of 
months, will develop conviction and lead to 
favorable action. 

The principal will want to enlist his faculty 
in a series of well-planned faculty meetings, 
at which guidance is interpreted to the teach- 
ers. A special guidance committee from the 
faculty will be needed, but each teacher must 
be given an opportunity to participate in the 
program. It is true that many rural-high- 
school teachers are loaded too heavily with 
subjects; few are loaded too heavily with 
pupils. Some guidance work must be the job 
of every teacher. 

The teacher of. vocational agriculture 
should make a goddd.counselor for the boys. 
He has had an opportunity to become 
acquainted with many of the farm boys, as 
4-H club leader. He may need to be oriented 
to other occupations, but next to the prin- 


cipal he must be the center of the work 
with boys. 
If there is no agriculture teacher, there 


may be a good physical-education teacher or 
a science teacher, who will become assistant 
counselor, to work with the principal who 
should be the main counselor. 

For the girls, some woman teacher should 
work as an assistant counselor, for there will 
be many problems that a woman alone can 
solve for the girls. This does not mean 
disciplinary problems; the problems of the 
rural-high-school girl largely concern the 
home. The writer has just finished a research 
study on the occupations of some 980 rural- 
high-school graduates over a ten-year period, 
and he finds that from 68 to 84 per cent of 
the rural girls who graduate become house- 
wives within ten years after graduation.” 

The activities of the special guidance com- 
mittee might well consist of local occupation 
surveys and the development of a continuous 
school census. Other activities might include 
cumulative pupil personnel records, and 
surveying the community to discover the 
various possible occupations. Too few village 
and rural teachers know much about the 
community in which they teach. It should 
be possible for the guidance committee to 
analyze the social and economic status of a 
school district. A guidance program is a 
continuous process and cannot be built in 
a single year. 

Interpreting the guidance program to the 
public is of vital importance to its efficiency 
How this should be done, depends upon the 
principal doing it, and the type of com- 
munity. Some experts suggest that any pro- 
gram of the school can best be interpreted 
to the public by enlisting the co-operation 

*Leevy, J. Roy, Occupations of 
Graduates, 1938, Unpublished. 
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are never finished. They must 
include not only the books that never die, but 
those that gather fresh wisdom out of the 
present and look farther into the future. — 
John Huston Finley. 


Libraries 
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and interest of the local newspaper editor. 
The editor invariably knows his community 
and his people; he is most usually vitally 
interested in the educational progress of the 
school. He will know what to print concern. 
ing guidance, and what not to print. It may 
be wise not to say too much at first. 

Another means of interpretation is through 
direct contacts with the business and profes- 
sional men and women. It is unwise for the 
principal to force interpretation on any group. 
The best occasion is the one which develops 
naturally. 


Types of Guidance 


Children in the rural high school need both 
educational and vocational guidance. At least 
two groups of pupils are in need of educa- 
tional guidance. First, there are the freshman 
boys and girls who have come mainly from 
the one-room school where a single teacher 
has smothered them possibly eight years. In 
high school they come into contact with sev- 
eral teachers. They are confused and need 
much counseling to adjust themselves. The 
second group in need of educational guidance 
is the senior class. 

The writer has used a plan which has 
seemed to work. In the spring of the year the 
eighth-grade boys and girls who intend to 
come to high school are invited to visit the 
school for a day. On this day they are escorted 
over the building, introduced to various high- 
school pupils, given handbooks and _ bulletins 
of information about the school. In the eve- 
ning, the high school puts on an “open-house” 
program at which there is a display of depart- 
mental work, and a music or literary program 
is rendered for the rural pupils as guests. 
At the close of the evening, the eighth-grade 
pupils are presented by the county superin- 
tendent with diplomas entitling them to enter 
the high school. 

This procedure is followed by early pre- 
registration, at which time expected freshmen 
are given a medical examination, and bulletins 
of information, library helps, parking and 
auto-driving helps. 

The next big job of educational guidance 
usually comes near the close of the school 
year when members of the senior class begin 
to think about going to college. This may 
be done by the principal in single and group 
conferences 

The vocational guidance of the boys is most 
naturally handled by the principal and the 
agriculture teacher; for the girls, a woman 
teacher who has developed some aptness and 
wisdom should be assigned. It would be wise 
to have a survey of the occupations of the 
recent high-school graduates. The available 
facts will aid the principal in collecting the 
right kind of literature about certain accessible 
occupations in the surrounding cities and rural 
areas. This will save a great deal of valuable 
time, which may be needed by the principal 
for counseling work. 

What can be done in the matter of the 
placement of rural-high-school boys and girls 
on farms, in factories, and in stores all 
depends upon the local school system and 
how near it is located to commercial and 
industrial centers. And much depends on the 
interests of the high-school graduates in such 
occupations, 

There is no excuse for not having a guid- 
ance program in the rural high school regatd- 
less of its size. School boards and principals 
must realize that guidance is only a part of 
the secondary-school program today; and if 
the school is to meet the needs of village and 
rural youth, it cannot escape this task. 
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The “touch” of the new Underwood 
Master gives the operator an easier 
typing day, gives the executive in- 
creased typing production, finer, clean- 
er-cut typemanship and safeguards him 
against those late afternoon errors that 
usually resule from typing fatigue. 


Years ago Underwood discovered that 
“touch” was as individual as a thumb 


print and then did something about it. 


Typewriter Division © UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
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Underwood offers a choice of three 
Noiseless an 
Tuning’, Champion Keyboard and the new Sealed Action Frame, 
prot iding quteter operation and greater protection against dust. 


pewriters— the Standard, the 
the new Master. The Master offers Dual “Touch 


Thus, on the new Underwood Master 
each of the forty-two keys is imdi- business world, are including these ma- 
vidually tuned to the finger tips and, chines in their regular training equip- 
as an added feature, the typist can ment. One school has already purchased 
control the tension of all keys from one hundred and nineteen of them. 
the keyboard by a wah flick of : Why not telephone the nearest Under- 

finger. That's Dual Touch Tuning. wood Elliott Fisher Branch for a free 
trial and see for yourself how much 
this newest Underwood adds to the 
art of typewriting. 


Schools everywhere, sensing the 
place that the new Underwood 
Master is destined to attain in the 
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dling and Weather. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Check this condition before it 


Gets Beyond Control 


Order Now for Next Semester. 








HOLDEN 
COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, President 
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School Hygiene Notes 


SCHOOL HEALTH IN AURORA, 
ILLINOIS 


The school nurse in Dist. 131, of the East Side 
Schools of Aurora, Ill., has issued a report for 
the school year 1938, in which she lists nine 
special activities of the year, giving an idea ol 
the varied work of the department. 

At the beginning of the school year, all pre- 
school, kindergarten, and first-grade pupils, ex- 
amined at the spring clinics, are checked to de 
termine the number of corrections made during 
the summer 

Attendance records are checked with all prin 
cipals so that every child under 16 can be ac 
counted for in either the city schools, or in some 
other school in the community. Ten cases have 
been taken to court, and two delinquents have 
been institutionalized 

Dental inspections are made of all pupils. This 
is done with the approval of the Aurora Dental 
Society. Children who are in need of dental care 
are referred to the family dentist. Those unable 
to afford care are referred to the township super 
visor for orders or are taken care of by dentists 
who volunteer their time and services 

Visual acuity tests are made of all pupils an- 
nually, and all cases of defective vision or eye 
strain, etc., are referred to oculists for further 
examination. Follow-up work is done by _ the 
school nurse and teachers. 

Audiometer hearing tests have been made by 
the WPA. Follow-up work is done by the school 
nurse. 

Sixth-grade pupils are examined each year by 
members of the Aurora Medical Association. This 
is done in clinics arranged at the schools. Reports 
of the examinations are sent to the parents and 
follow-up work is done by the nurse 
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Summer roundup clinics not only include pre- 
school children but inspections of kindergarten 
children and any first-grade children who have 
not been previously examined 

Diphtheria-immunization clinics are conducted 
twice each year by the Aurora Medical Associa 
tion. Parents of children are invited to attend 
these clinics 

Nine hundred and sixty-five children have been 
uccessfully vaccinated at school, and numerous 
others have been taken care of by the family 
physician 

During the school year, examinations in eight 
schools revealed 102 hearing defects, 1,085 dental 
defects, 122 vision defects, and 155 with tonsil 
and adenoid defects 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 

@ The physical-education ‘instructors in_ the 
junior and senior hgh schools in Ottawa, Kans., 
are devoting considerable attention to health 
in ther programs. In the programs, personal 
hygiene is stressed and posture, diet, and disease 
prevention are emphasized. Intramural sports are 
engaged in by a large proportion of the school 
enrollment and interschool games below the ninth 
grade have been abandoned 

@ New York, N. Y The board of superin 
tendents has announced the reorganization of th: 
school medical division into a bureau for the 
promotion of better health among the city’ 
school children. Changes in the structural setup 
are planned to raise the general level of teacher 
and pupil health. Under the new setup, the med 
ical division will be known as the medical staff 
of the board of education. It will consist of Dr 
Altman as chief medical examiner, four school 
medical inspectors, and two medical examiners 
The state health department plans the em 
ployment of a capable engineer to draw standard 
plans for new buildings and for the repair of 
present structures to comply with safety and 
sanitary requirements. The state board has set 
up a standard of qualifications for buildings, in 
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cluding site, ventilation, heating, lighting, drink- 
ing water, washing facilities, sewage d-sposal, and 
fire prevention 

4 Bristol, Conn. Approximately 10 per cent 
of the public-school children have defective eye- 
sight, according to a report of Supt. Karl A 
Reiche to the board of education. Of 5,678 chil- 
dren examined during a period of four weeks, 
598 were found to have defective vision 

@ East St. Louis, Ill. The school board has 
approved a plan for giving free skin tests to 
high-school students to determine the presence 
of tuberculosis 

4 Peoria, Ill. The school officials have ap- 
proved the formation of a new joint health com- 
mittee, to insure more efficient administration of 
school health work. Programs outlined provide 
for balanced health education, a contagious-skin- 
disease campaign, complete health records, and a 
weekly news letter to the schools 

# Dodge City, Kans. The board of education 
has approved a plan to give tuberculosis tests to 
pupils in the junior and senior high schools. 
Parents of children must give their consent to 
the tests. Regular dental inspections of pupils 
are planned this year under direction of the 
state board of health, which has set aside funds 
to pay dentists 

@ Santa Fe, N. Mex \ state health survey of 
school buildings in seven counties has been con- 
ducted by Dr. E. R. Godfrey, state health direc- 
tor. The survey shows that 75 out of 266 struc- 
tures in these counties have doors opening out- 
ward; only 32 are in good physical repair; and 
72 have approved drinking-water supplies. Poor 
lighting was found to be a universal fault, with 
only 25 schools having proper facilities in this 
respect. Fifty-nine schools were found to have 
inadequate toilet facilities and 65 have toilet 
facilities that meet state sanitary requirements. 
In one county, 9 out of 116 schools meet these 
requirements. One county topped the seven coun- 
ties in having approved drinking-water supplies 
in all its school buildings 
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A book ora pupil that can come up bright and smiling, 
day in and day out, earns a high rating in any school 
room. « « « That is why textbooks bound in Binders 
Board are the choice of purchasers who buy wisely. 
They know that books which can be counted on for 


long wear and continued good appearance represent 
real economy. And they know that Binders Board 
provides the right foundation for this service. « « « They 


know, too, that the way to make sure of obtaining 
this dense, tough board for the covers of all text- 


books is to include this clause in their book orders— 


“Books to be Bound in Binders Board, made 
according to Commercial Standard CS50-34.”’ 
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Influence of the PWA on School-Building Con- 
struction in New York State 

By Howard T. Herber. Cloth, viii-107 pages 
Price, $1.60. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

This book analyzes the effect which the PWA 
program has had upon school-building construc- 
tion in the Empire State. It discusses particularly 
the influence on the cost of building construc- 
tion, and the permanent effect on the school- 
building program. It recognizes a number of 
important aspects of PWA aid which require 
immediate reform and for which an entirely 
new point of view is necessary. 

The author’s findings may be generalized in 
a number of significant statements: In general, 
he finds that the PWA has increased the cost of 
the school buildings erected because of the 
requirements for local labor, the reduced work 
week, and the increased wage rate. Numerous 
delays because of federal inspection were noted. 
The cost of heating and ventilation and of elec- 
trical service, as well as of general construction 
and supervision, were increased. A comparative 
Study of fifteen PWA and fifteen non-PWA jobs 
indicated an increase of 14 per cent of total 
costs under PWA. 

But many good effects can be credited to the 
federal aid. In general, the quality of construc- 
tion was improved because of PWA requirements 
for specifications and supervision. In rural and 
village districts especially, there has been marked 
improvement in the quality of buildings and it 
has been possible to indulge in refinements of 
construction such as landscaping, walks and roads, 
and play equipment. It was possible also to in- 
clude such desirable features as cafeterias, physi- 
cal-educatinn -ooms, etc 

In the author’s opinion, based on his findings 
in New York State, the educational program and 
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instructional progress must come to the fore if 
PWA is to fully achieve its possibilities. The 
State Education Department must be given more 
authority in developing programs, in seeking and 
allowing grants, in setting standards, etc. The 
labor relief purpose of PWA must be relegated 
to a secondary consideration — school relief and 
educational plant betterment must be the 
primary objectives. The PWA must develop more 
efficient and more prompt superv:sion and in- 
spection of projects. 

It is notable that the critics of the PWA have 
not adequately considered the important prob 
lems of securing types of construction and of 
equipment which educators consider most nec- 
essary from an instructional standpoint. The 
present study did not go into this difficult prob- 
lem which is coming to the fore more and more 
as federal aid in school construction is blocking 
rather than supporting local desires and _ local 
school programs. In this matter of getting equip- 
ment designed to meet the educational objectives 
and to best advance the instructional method, 
PWA must recognize the importance of education 
over mere whims of regional directors and en- 
gineers who feel that the cheapest articles possible 
under a general specification are good enough 

The author very well suggests that the PWA 
program deserves further study to determine the 
educational value of buildings produced, to find 
better methods of equalizing capital outlay pro 
grams, and to evaluate the influence of arbitrary 
time limits on the planning, cost, and ultimate 
economy of new buildings. The writer of the 
study is quite right in suggesting that long-range 
planning from an educational viewpoint is essen 
tial if PWA is to produce the results which are 
possible, and if educational efficiency and econ- 
omy are to be promoted. 

Journalism and the School Paper 

By DeWitt C. Reddick. Cloth, 334 pages. Price, 
$1.48. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass 

Five main aspects of journalism as practiced 
in secondary schools are explained in this work 
(1) The newspaper as a force in modern life, 





its production, and the organization of its staff 
are explained; (2) the work of the reporter in 
gathering and writing news is taken up at 
length; (3) the specialized forms of writing 
found in newspapers are discussed with special 
application to school situations; (4) the editing 
and make-up of the paper occupy the fourth 
section of the book; (5) the final chapter takes 
up the especial problems of circulation, advertis- 
ing, and financing a school paper. The approach 
is factual and explanatory and numerous examples 
from recent school publications are used to drive 
home the author’s views. 

College Business 

By T. B. Woodmore. Cloth, 104 pages. The 
Parthenon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 

The major problems of conducting the business 
of small colleges are discussed in this book. The 
author, who has had many years of experience 
as business manager of the Murfreesboro (Tenn.) 
State Teachers’ College, wastes no space in 
discussing theories of management and education. 
Instead he describes the unit type of organ- 
ization, and proceeds to set up the practical 
principles and procedures of (1) accounting, (2) 
budgeting, (3) reporting and auditing, (4) 
centralized buying, (5) supplies and equipment 
management, (6) plant operation and manage- 
ment, (7) credit policies and collections, (8) 
financial assistance to students, (9) athletics, 
(10) dormitory and dining management, (11) 
efficient economies 
More Silver Pennies 

By Blanche J. Thompson. Cloth xvi-154 pages. 
Price, $1. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

Very modern are the poems in this collection 
addressed to children; very ancient are the senti- 
ments and aspirations expressed by the poets: 
the love of God, the wonder at the beauties of 
nature, the joys of childhood, the belief in fairies, 
the abiding desire for beauty and truth and good- 
ness in all things. The editor has a fine sense 
of lasting values in the new poetry; her brief 
notes should attract all normal children 
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Problems in Economic Geography 

By Douglas C. Ridgley, S dney E. Ekblaw, and 
George R. Means. Paper, 203 pages. Pr-ce, $1 
The Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. \ 

This comprehensive workbook provides 277 
exercises touching upon the major problems and 
facts of economic Lfe as related to geography 
The arrangement requires considerable study and 
thought on the part of students. The optional 
projects for rapid-working students are of a 
challenging type. American conditions are em 
phasized as of most value 
On Land and Water 

By Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, 
Alice B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale. Cloth, 
357 pages. American Book Company, New York, 
N. Y. 

This social-science reader recognizes the fact 
that boys and girls who have reached the sev 
enth grade or the first year of junor high 
school require information on safety from a 
standpoint which approaches that of adult inter 
ests and responsibilities. While the present book 
makes full use of adventures and unque ex 
periences of actual play as a means of retain 
ing interest, it sets up in children rather mature 
attitudes toward safety from fire and flame, from 
storms and lightning, frem traffic hazards, and 
from such sports hazards as skat ng, boating, 
swimming, et< 

The book is splendidly illustrated and includes 


valuable information on first aid 
PUBLICATIONS 

Desert Life Picture Posters 

In panel form to build up. By Mildred Lyon Hethering 
ton. Price, 50 cents. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago 
Il 

Planned for the primary grades 
Laboratory Techniques of Teaching 

By various author with an introduction by Thomas 
H. Briggs. Paper 81 pages. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. \ 

This book modestly seeks to present in summarized 
form the results of research as applied to laboratory tech 
niques of teaching in secondary schools, It contains, as a 
matter of fact, many shrewd opinion practical sugges 


tions, and useful conclusions nee t the Morrison and 
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Dalton plans and other unnamed laboratory techniques 
Ihe school administrator will find the book as a whole 


exceedingly valuable for orienting his own opinions and 
attitudes toward the introduction of the laboratory method 
in his own school systen 


Inventory: An Appraisal of the Results of the WPA 

By Harry L. Hopkins, administrator. Paper, 100 page 
Published by the Works Progress Administration, Washing 
ton > « 


A report, containing a detailed examinatior f the 
public facilities and services built or performed by WPA 
workers up to October 1, | The report also contain 
the total accomplishments of the three federal relic 
igencies 
Types of School Districts as a Factor in Attendance in 

lowa 


By R. C. Williams. Paper, 86 pages. Bulletin No 


October 1938 issued by the esearch division of 
State Department of Education, Des Moines, lowa 

The opportunity for continued education beyond the 
elementary level at public expense has come to be recog 


nized as the privilege of all children of the state. In the 
history of public education, increases in the number 


high schools and the number of children attending have 
been the ost outstanding of recent developments 

his study undertakes to evaluate the present district 
organization of Iowa as a factor in making high schools 
available to all childrer and the extent to which they 
ire being utilized. Complete data has been assembled re 
garding the high-school entrance and attendance of those 
who completed the eighth grade in Iowa schools during 
1932, when 38,089 children finished the eighth grade 
Seventy-seven per cent of these entered high school, 5 
per cent were graduated, and 20 per cent dropped out 
school after starting 

rhe most striking fact in this study is that the pe 
centage of children in rural districts who enter high 
chool ess by ne third than that of pupils in the 
onsolidated and ty-town groups. The consolidated dis 
tricts graduated a higher percentage than the ity 
districts, or those from the rural areas. The proportior f 
rural pupils entering high school who remain to grad 
ate is slightly higher than that of the city-town group 

The data indicate clearly that the distance childrer é 
from a high school i factor in their starting to his 
school. While d‘star from a high school is an port 
factor in regulatir the number who enter high school 
has little effect upon the attendance of the group wh 

ually start t hoo At the same distance from hig 
s“hoo i irger p yortion f those living in cons lat 
districts enter high 10 ind graduate thar f th 
livne in rural dist 





Offerings and Registrations in High-School Subjects 

By Carl A. Jessen and L. B. Herlihy. Paper, 96 pages 
Price, 15 cents. Bulletin No. 6, 1938, issued by the U. § 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C 


The latest in a survey picture of the secendary-school 
curriculum. The present study continues a series begun 
in 1890 and 1906. The subjects include languages, mathe- 
matics, science, social science, health, drawing and art 
musi igriculture, home economics, commercial subjects 


ndustrial and shop subjects 
The School Plant and Equipment 
Prepared by a committee. Paper, 126 pages. Bulletin 
No. 4, October, 1938, issued by the Research Division of 
he National Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
The third edition of the Review of Educational Re- 
irch to deal with the school plant and its equipment 
edition deals with studies relating to the school 
plant, including maintenance, equipment, heating, ventila- 
tion ind sanitation, illumination, plant development, 
tr architecture and design, and 
research in the school plant field. The booklet contains a 


wealth of material gathered from the various periodicals 


insportation equipment 


n the school field dealing with phases of the problem 
The Crisis 

Boards, 175 pages. Published by the Columbia Broad 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave New York, N. ¥ 

Each day during the momentous events of September 
1938, the American people heard and could read more ol 
what was happening in the European crisis than any other 
people. Whether the newspapermen and other correspond- 


nts got the real facts and presented them fairly to the 
American people only time will tell. From the news 
reporting standpoint, the radio broadcasts and the daily 


newspaper articles were an achievement. The present book 
records the broadcasts of one radio system 
Who Travels There 


By Horace Mann Buckley, Margaret L. White, Alice 





B. Adams, and Leslie R. Silvernale. Cloth, 440 pages 
American Book Company, New York, N. 
This is the eighth of a graded series of readers devoted 
the teaching of safety The subject matter takes Up 
ifety thr gh 0-operative action, safety from fire safety 
home ifety in outdoor sports, and vacation activities 
Mode mntribut » popul igazines have supplied 
practical], f the sel 
Tick-Tock 
$y Harry E. Flynn and Chester R. Lund. Cloth, 227 
pa Price, 88 cents, D. C. Heath & Company, Boston 
Th s the story of time-measuring devices from the 
carliest burning grass ropes to the latest electric clock 
In the character of informaticn. interest. and vocabulary, 
he book is adapted to fourth. fifth. and sixth grades 
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A Bus Driver Speaking 


To the Editor: 

Coming as this does from a school-bus driver, 
1 suppose this letter will be something of a sur- 
prise to you, whose primary interest is the em- 
ployment of teachers and the maintenance of 
harmonious relationships with them. But I hasten 
to assure you that I am writing for the sole 
purpose of asking for three major, legitimate 
considerations. They follow in no special order. 

First, we ask for the revision of rules and 
regulations governing us in the operation of 
busses on the road. Here is one of the outstand- 
ing rules I am thinking of, and it is phrased 
more or less like the following in all the states: 
“The bus must be brought to a complete stop 
before crossing any railroad track and at all 
stop signs at street intersections, and a careful 
survey made of the track or street in both direc- 
tions before proceeding across the track or street. 
If the driver is unable to see a distance of one 
half mile in both directions in the case of a 
railroad track, then it shall be the duty of the 
patrol to proceed across the track and flag the 
bus across after it is determined safe to do so. 
(Failure to observe this regulation will be suffi- 
cient cause for removal as a driver without 
notice, or cancellation of the contract.)” Now, 
I know that on the face of this, it sounds per- 
fectly sane and sensible. But speaking from ex- 
perience, and not theory, I’ve found this rule 
an abominable nuisance. Not in all cases, mind 
you, but as a general practice. Of course I am 
referring to the railroad part of it. Stopping at 
street intersections and making sure that no 
vehicles are approaching within a reasonable 
distance before proceeding, is all right. It is 
what should be done in such instances. And it is 
also exactly what should be done in the case of 
railroad crossings — and no more. In the majority 
of cases, anyway. For instance: 

Three times every school morning and three 
times every afternoon I have to cross three rail- 
road tracks. The first track is a log road from 
a crate mill, winding out into the piny country. 
Most, if not all, of the usable pines in the 
neighborhood have been cut and hauled in to 
the mill. Therefore, you might say the track is 
abandoned. I haven’t seen the “dummy” on it 
this year. But I have to stop. Weeds grow in 
rank profusion along between the cross ties, at- 
taining in spots the height of ten feet. But I have 
to stop. Rust has accumulated like thin wine- 
colored snow on the rails. But I have to stop. 
Do stop. Would lose my job if I didn’t stop. 
Two other drivers do the same thing twice a day. 
Foolish? We probably are. But we know that 
coffee and doughnuts don’t grow on trees. (The 
other two railroads I spoke of are in about the 
same condition as the one described.) 


Carrying “Riders” 


So much of this stopping and starting at “rail- 
road” crossings is useless and senseless. And the 
same goes for sending a patrol out on the track 
to see whether it is clear or not. The driver 
can usually see about as far up and down the 
tracks as the patrol can. In any case, if he is 
normal physically and exercises his senses of see- 
ing and hearing and throws in just a touch of 
caution, he’ll never have his bus wrecked by a 
train. And the only time, as I see it, for him to 
send a patrol out on the tracks is when there is 
a blind crossing on a main or secondary line, 
where passenger trains thunder by with the 
throttles open. 

Here is another rule that shouldn’t even be 
included, since it is never observed. “Let no one 
without special written permit from the super- 
intendent’s office ride except teachers and pupils 
regularly assigned to the bus.” At first blush, this, 
too, may sound perfectly reasonable. But I as- 
sure you that it is not. Unless, that is, the driver 
doesn’t care anything about his job; and show 
me one that doesn’t. The catch here is that if a 
driver doesn’t let anybody along his route ride 
when he indicates such a desire, he is pretty 


certain not to hold his job more than a year. 
He almost has to cater to the people along his 
route in this respect whether he wants to or 
not —rule or no rule. 

And the last rule I have in mind—there are 
others, but I am only scratching the surface — 
is another choice dud particularly in the southern 
states. Here it is. “Drivers and patrols are 
instructed to get the tag number and any other 
description possible of any motor-driven vehicle 
which passes the bus from the rear while the 
bus is stopped discharging or taking on passen- 
gers, and report the same to the sheriff’s office 
or to the county superintendent’s office as soon 
as possible.” The idea here being that it doesn’t 
do any good to turn in such tag numbers, etc., 
for the simple reason that politics has so many 
strings out over the states that no one is con- 
victed. Did I say a dud? Tut, tut. P 

Well, here is the second consideration. We ask 
for more humane treatment as a group of school- 
workers. Be it understood now, if it hasn’t been 
understood before, that we are first of all human, 
and should be treated as such. Time after time 
throughout the school year we are asked to do 
work which is outside our routine driving and 
are not even given thanks for our labor. It is 
assumed that we should be glad to do these 
things in order to hold our jobs; and it matters 
not that we have other things planned to get us 
away from the killing monotony of driving. Con- 
sequently, we are asked to drive our busses back 
to school several times a year in the evenings, 
so that some of the pupils may see or take part 
in some school activity. This is all right for 
them, but what is it for us? I’d better not say. 
Anyway, we have to drive back over the same 
route we went over twice that day; and in some 
cases, like mine, that means driving another sixty 
or seventy miles. And remember that we’re not 
thanked for doing it! Oh, to be sure, we are 
sometimes given a ticket that will admit us to 
whatever event is scheduled; but who wants to 
see it, to begin with? So there you are. 

Then we are asked to journey to the county 
seat with our bus, so that it can be made longer, 
in order that we may carry more passengers 
(for which we will be paid not a cent more). 
We take the bus down and are told by the 
superintendent that we are expected to help 
make it longer. This startles us no little. We 
have other plans and make them known in a 
mild way. And behold, gentlemen, the superin- 
tendent is amazed, mortified! He throws up his 
hands in horror and exclaims that he is flab- 
bergasted at the gall of some people. Why, 
didn’t we know that we were expected to help 
make the bus longer? We didn’t and say so. 
This leads to another verbal overflow, the gist 
of which is that we are not compelled to work 
on the bus— by no means. Merely that it is ex- 
pected of all bus drivers to help keep their 
busses in order —and any little thing like that. 
Yes, we see. And the fact that we didn’t help 





THE SCHOOL NURSE 


The school nurse is the teacher of the 
parents, the pupil, the teacher, and the family 
in applied practical hygiene. She gives practical 
demonstrations in the homes of required treat- 
ments, often discovering there the sources of the 
trouble which, if undiscovered, would render 
useless the work of the medical inspector in 
the school. The school nurse is the most effi- 
cient possible link between the school and the 
home. Her work is immensely important in its 
direct results, and far reaching in its indirect 
influences. Among foreign populations, she is 
a very potent 
Lillian Wald. 


force for Americanization. — 
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make the bus longer was no indication that we 
wouldn’t get the job again next year. Not at 
all. And he says a lot more, by which time we 
cave in and say that we will gladly help make 
our bus longer. But, no. It might take two days 
and nights, and since we hadn’t come prepared, 
we'd better go home and come prepared next 
time. So it goes. We are asked to do this and to 
do that, and we are given very little to do any- 
thing with in the first place. 


Social Security 


And this leads us up to the third consideration, 
We ask for better protection of our group of 
school workers from the social standpoint. This 
should be obvious for several reasons, the most 
important of which is that we risk not only our 
reputations every day but our lives. If you 
doubt me, let me illustrate: 

A couple of years ago a young driver in the 
central part of Florida was carrying his noisy 
charges home one afternoon when he discovered 
that a rim had cracked on a rear wheel. A spare 
wasn’t required then, so he didn’t have one. By 
the time he got a rim and got the children home, 
it was nearing sundown. He found the roads 
filled with terrorized parents armed with cane 
knives, hoes, shotguns, and tears. They threatened 
him with lynching, and he was lucky to get 
off. A more recent example of this ended in 
tragedy when the abusive enraged father of a 
child slapped by the driver, met the bus next 
morning and shot the driver dead behind the 
wheel. You will say that this is an extreme case, 
and I grant that it is. But it is nevertheless so. 
Then you take the difficulties under which we 
have to operate our busses. Rain and snow, mud 
and storm —they are all to be driven through 
and conquered. And seldom do we get any help 
from the parents along the route. It never oc- 
curs to them that they might fill up a certain 
bad hole in the road, or take out a certain rock 
or root. But we have to get over the roads. If 
we have to float our busses through a river of 
mud, we’d better do it. 

But, alas, the day is young — when we do get 
to school—and long. I wish I had some way 
of emphasizing that last word, but I haven't. 
I can only say that we have to kill time around 
the most boring place in the world. Work is 
heaven compared to dull idleness. And while we 
are there, the children we brought in on our 
busses are in the classrooms — their minds under 
the care of teachers. And when we start home 
with them, what are we responsible for? Their 
lives. From forty to eighty of them. The joys 
and hopes of a score or more sets of parents. 

Yet, what and how are we paid? From $20 
to $45 per month, and no discrimination made as 
to the length of the routes and the number of 
pupils transported. Is this fair? I believe you 
will agree with me that it is not. We have more 
responsibility than any other group of workers 
on earth. This is an undisputable fact. (If you 
don’t think so, ask yourself how much your chil- 
dren are worth.) Why, then, shouldn’t we get 
more to show for it—more than we do, I 
mean? And especially those of us who have routes 
more than 25 miles long (one way) and trans- 
port more than 60 pupils. I would suggest that 
drivers be divided into two groups, as intimated 
in the preceding sentence, and paid accordingly. 

There are approximately 87,000 of us trans- 
porting between three and four million children 
each school day. Most of us are young and op- 
timistic. We have infinite faith in those of you 
who hold the key positions. And as one we lift 
our chins and look forward to the dawn of a 
new day. 

SoUTHWELL Mrs. 


— —_A__ 


4 Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
asked the city government for $33,348,826 in 
1939 for the operation and maintenance of the 
city schools. Last year the estimate reached 
$31,010,100 

4 Haverhill, Mass. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget of $581,821 for the school year 
1939. This is an increase of $7,600 above the 
estimate for 1938. 
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it’s the ideal way to measure students’ progress 
in speech and music instruction—to make records 
of important radio programs and school activities 


Ay A, 
w 


An RCA Victor Recorder in your school will 
prove extremely useful and valuable. For one of 
these fine new instruments will enable you to 
make greater progress with students retarded by 
faults in speech. Because an RCA Victor Recorder 
means discovering and correcting speech deficien- 
cies far more effectively than ever before! 

You will also find an RCA Victor Recorder of 
great value in determining your pupils’ progress 
in speech and music instruction... for the study 
of foreign language pronunciation...for recording 
of radio talks by prominent speakers—talks you 
may use advantageously in class at another time 
...and for the recording of school plays, dramas 
and debates. You can do all this—at amazingly 
low cost—with the splendid new portable RCA 
Victor Recorder illustrated here. For further de- 
tails send the coupon. 


New RCA Victor Recorder offers you these 4 essentials: 


1. Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy 
2. Sturdily constructed ... withstands hard usage 


3. Utmost dependability 4. Extremely simple operation 









SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 
RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN. N. J 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 





RCA Victor Portable Re- 
corder MI-12701...comes 
im an attractive gray carry- 
ing case. Is so light it may 
be easily carried from room 
to room. Records at speed 
of 78 r.p.m. on 10” or 12” 
records, using outside-in 
recording method. Is de- 
livered to you complete 
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with amplifier, visual indi- 
cator meter, and famous 
RCA Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. Has pick-up tone 
arm and speaker for im- 
mediate play-back. An ex- 
ceptional value. 








You are cordi- 
ally invited to 
visit our ex- 
hibit at NEA 
Convention, 
Cleveland, Feb. 
25 to March 2, PI 
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AMERICA 


Listen to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. §.T., on NBC 
Blue Network. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radie tubes 
in their sound equipment 
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Modern-School Arithmetic 


New Edition. By Clark, Otis, Hatton, and 
Schorling. Now ready for grades three 
through eight. Widely accepted as the most 
successful series in teaching arithmetic 
meanings. New concepts are skillfully de- 
veloped step by step in concrete, familiar 
situations. Understanding of processes is 
deepened and reinforced by meaningful 
practice. Skills are fixed by abundant prac- 
tice and checked by progress and diagnostic 
tests following each unit chapter. A wealth 
of taken-from-life activity problems and re- 
alistic illustrations in color identify arith- 
metic with problems of everyday living. 
Careful editing by a reading specialist assures 
ease of reading. The new grade placement 
of topics is based on a consensus of recent 
research findings. Have you seen the an- 
notated Examination Edition? 


World Book Company, Publishers 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y .—2136 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


NYS T ROM 


MAPS GLOBES CHARTS 


(‘Se eeeeeseeaeene: - . . Seeceeseseeeenrs 
; 


GEOGRAPHY MAPS 

For the elementary grades Nystrom offers a wide choice of simplified 
political, physical-political and regional type maps. Maps of the United 
States and World—large, simple and brightly colored are for beginners. 


For junior and senior high schools special series of economic maps of 
both United States and World are available. 


HISTORY MAPS 


The Sanford-Gordy American History Series includes the Old World Back- 
ground. The 45 maps in the Webster-Knowlton-Hazen Series constitute 
the most comprehensive set of European and World History maps. Choice 
of three backings and eleven mountings. Historical pictures and Wilgus 
Directed History Problems and Projects supplement the maps and texts. 


BIOLOGY CHARTS 


The biology section of our new C38 catalog lists a complete line for all 
biological sciences. Here are charts for every grade of work from the 
more simple ones for elementary physiology, hygiene, botany, zoology, to 
the most technical anatomical forms. 


A. J. NYSTROM & Co. 


3333 Elston Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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TENURE He pointed out that physical education has not DR. WILLIAM J. O'SHEA PASSES 
The State Board of Education of Minnesota taken its proper place in the curriculum because ae J. O'SHE/ SSE: 
has formulated a set of rules governing the (1) superintendents and teachers have not con Dr. William J. O'Shea, retired city superintendent of 
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R. S. Triplett as president. O. N. Macruper was named 
vice-president, and Miss Heiten HItt, secretary 

do these things, he J Mr HENRY M LEEN has been elected president of 
school board at Woburn, Mass 


Physical-education teachers and coaches have he does not come in contact with youth @ The school board of Frankfort, Ky., has reorganized 
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MOTOR-OPERATED 
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VALVE 


For controlling the 
flow of steam, water, 


and other liquids and 


gases in pipes from 1” 
to 4” in size, under 


pressures up to 150 


lbs. per sq. in. Actu- 
ated by room, duct, 


or insertion type 


Thermostat, or man- 
ualswitch. For shut- 
off, throttling, or 
proportioning service. 
Type f£YBa Operator 
shown. 
further information. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT IN NEW YORK STATE 
(Concluded from page 42) 

Relatively few school systems in the state 
have usable cost data, and when such data 
were found they were neither uniform nor 

comparable. 

Therefore, it was necessary to develop 
a cost procedure which would include all 
educational costs. It was not difficult to 
derive current expense, but capital outlays 
present a problem. The large payments for 
this purpose made in any one year cannot 
possibly be considered a cost of teaching 
pupils during the year but they cannot be 
ignored. The Inquiry adopted the practice 
of using depreciation figures for the an- 
nual cost of buildings and equipment. The 
construction cost plus any interest incurred 
from the outlay finance for bonds was 
divided by the estimated life of the build- 
ing or equipment. Since land does not 
depreciate, the annual charge was com- 
puted on the basis of the estimated amount 
of rent the district would have to pay if 
it did not own the land. In most instances, 
this estimate amounted to 10 per cent of 
the valuation. Obviously, the estimation of 
the building or equipment life and of the 
rental value of land offers possibilities of 
error, but this has a relatively minor 
effect on the total costs per SEU. 

After making accurate distribution of 
the teacher’s salaries to teaching work, 
supervisory work, or any other type of 





work, the Inquiry staff pro-rated the 
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SCHOOL CLOSETS 


For Two-Way Economy... 
In Water Consumption 


In Maintenance 


adened especially 
for school installation, the VYQGEL Number Ten Closet 
effects a two-way saving in operation. 


Seat action flushing assures a positive, powerful 
action on four gallons of water or less, materially re- 
ducing water requirements. 

Simple, correct design, with few moving parts to with- 
stand hard usage means fewer repair bills. The 
VYQGEL Number Ten Closet will last for years with 
only minor adjustments. 


Sold only through recognized wholesalers of plumbing supplies. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. wirmincton, Det 
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administration auxiliary agency and 
sometimes educational supplies and equip- 
ment expense according to the number of 
SEU for each grade level and subject 
group. By this process, it was possible to 
have a minimum amount of differences in 
these costs. 

Cost data derived according to the 
procedure employed in this study can be 
used in various ways, many of which are 
impossible to use under the traditional 
system of educational cost accounting. 
Whether such a refinement of costs would 
be of benefit from month to month is 
questionable, but it is believed that this 
information if obtained by a small effort 
of clerical help would be useful to school 
officials in planning their program for the 
various courses and grade levels of the 
school system. 


AN EXCELLENT TEACHERS’ 
MEETING 


. : (Concluded from page 47) 
Suggestions: 


The committee decided that Monday was 
a bad day. 

Make the meeting informal. 

Take it out of the auditorium 

Serve refreshments 

Get it nonprofessional in atmosphere. 
Discussion of other subjects: 

The possibility of correlating subjects. 

The possibility of changing school procedures 

The possibility of a forum discussion. 
Reactions of teachers: 

1. “I feel that faculty meetings can be worth 
while.” 


2. “I am willing to try a few more.” 

3. “If it is done with sincerity it can be 
worth while.” 

4. “It opened my eyes as to what is being 
done here in visual education.” 

5. “I think they should be discontinued because 
there is a total lack of teacher interest.” 

6. “Theoretically they are good; practically 
they won't work.” 

7. “Time could be spent more profitably.” 


The Next Meeting Was Better 


To say that the presentation of such a 
report in the November meeting charged the 
air with electricity would be putting it mildly. 
No textbook in education ever described a 
more effective motivation for the meeting 
which followed. 

The science department, to whom the 
November meeting had been assigned, then 
presented its findings in a clear, concise 
manner, in the form of three short speeches, 
and then threw the meeting open for questions 
and suggestions. In rapid-fire order questions 
and answers flew back and forth, plumbing the 
depths of the old order and the new thinking 
in secondary education. Whether we all agreed 
with what was said became of little impor- 
tance in comparison with the refreshing 
stimulus of active thinking and free discussion 
of topics which vitally affected our educa- 
tional philosophy. 

It is difficult to verbalize the atmosphere of 
that meeting; suffice it to say that it was 
the best that the writer has ever been in, and 
that present indications point toward favor- 
able anticipation of the next meeting. Com- 
ments heard here and there show that the 
faculty was stirred, and desires more of the 
same type of meeting 
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BOSTON 


SELF FEEDER 


NO4 


BOSTON SF-4 


Saves Pencils, Time, Money 


C.HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Monufacturers of Hunt Pens, Clips and Speed Ball Products 


BOSTON 


Your School Supply 
House Will Giadly 
Quote Prices 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


(Concluded from page 53) 


fication of the efforts of the public, the board of 
education, the administrators, the staff, and the 
pupils. 

4. To consider only problems of oversight, 
direction and policy-making, delegating executive 
details to the staff (Legislative). 

5. To give the educational and business ad 
ministrators authority in proportion to their abil 
ities and efficiency 

6. To consider themselves as directors of a 
large corporation, in which co-operative manage 
ment is essential. 

7. To see that the schools are properly 
aged, but not to manage them. 

8. To consider the running of schools as ex- 


man 


pert business, requiring the services of highly 
trained business and educational administrators 
9. To work with the other members of the 


board of education and the admin‘strative em 
ployees, and not over, under, or around them. 

10. To recognize that, as board members, they 
have no authority except when in session, or 
when carrying out a previous action of the board. 

11. Not to make uncomplimentary remarks in 
or out of board meetings concerning board mem 
bers or their opinions 

12. To make decisions in meeting only after 
all sides of the problem have been discussed 

13. To support decisions made by the board 
with which they are not in sympathy as en 
thusiastically as though they had sponsored them 

14. To avoid secret or private sessions 

15. To insist that business transactions be 
placed on an ethical basis 

16. Not to buy for personal use at 
quotations 

17. To employ the best trained technical and 
professional people 

18. To elect only those employees 
recommended by the administrator 

19. To refer all complaints to the proper ad 
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who are 


CORRECT 
ANSWERS 


is the best type of Pencil 
Sharpener upon which to standardize? 
BOSTON Self Feeder No. 
Self Feeder No. 4’s are used by Schools 
than any other kind. 


What are BOSTON Speed Cutters? 
An_ exclusive feature of 
Cutters. Six extra cutting edges give 25% 
longer life. Made from perfect steel, milled 
accuracy, 


Are there other 
Certainly. A complete range of mod- 
els. Popular priced covering every school 
purpose. Write for illustrated circulars. 
FREE: To every educator. Complete set of large 
charts on lettering. Write today for yours. 


PENCIL SHARPENER 
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BOSTON Models? 
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ministrator or to request that they be presented 
to the whole board in writing. 

20. To present personal criticisms of employees 
to the administrator. 

21. To have fewer members. Five members on 
a board of education seems to be the most de 
sirable and effective number. 


TEAROOM MANAGEMENT AT 
McKINLEY CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 48) 


Part of the course consists of two hours a 
week of lectures on food buying. There are 
also daily lectures on the work in each lesson. 

But the course does not end there. The 
principles and theories in each lesson are 
given meaning by actual work in a modernly 
equipped and efficiently run kitchen connected 
with a model dining room with a serving 
capacity of 75 people. The women prepare 
and serve all the food. The kitchen is equipped 
with a new hotel range, a bake oven, electric 
mixers, and other efficient equipment. 

The money received by serving food to 
from 60 to 70 people each day is used to 
pay the expenses of the course. Thus it may 
be said to be entirely self-supporting. 

The class meets from 9 to 2 daily through- 
out the semester. Upon the completion of 500 
hours of training the students receive a depart- 
mental certificate which shows the prospective 
employer the completeness of the applicant’s 
training 

Most of the women who take the course 
in tearoom management receive much more 
than just the specific vocational training to fit 
them for employment. They learn to organize 
material and to co-operate with others as well 
To many the course offers a means for self- 
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ure of Quality 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 60 


Bakelite Boston 
Inkwell No. 59 


Specify 


SQUIRES’ INKWELLS 


To Insure a Quality Product 
Finest for the New School 
Best for Replacements 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
FIRST & ROSS ST., 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 





expression and_ self-betterment. Many are 
better able to adapt themselves to home life 
and vocational situations after studying for 
a semester in an environment which closely 
approximates actual occupational conditions. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 3-4. Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
Association, at Harrisburg. P. O. Van Nes, Harrisburg, 
secretary 

February 8 Minnesota State School Boards’ Asso- 


Paul 


ciation, at St 
tary 


John E. Palmer, Fergus Falls, secre- 
February 10-11. Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Madison. R. L. Liebenberg, Madison, secretary. 
February 22-25. Progressive Education Association, at 
Detroit. F. L. Redefer, New York City, secretary 
February 23. American Council on Guidance and Per- 
sonnel, at Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, New 
York, secretary 


February 23-25. International Council for Exceptional 
Children, at Detroit, Mich. Dorothy E. Norris, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary 

February 25. National Advisory Council on School- 
Building Probiems, at Cleveland, Ohio. Alice Barrows, 
Washington, D. C., secretary 

February 26—March American Educational Research 


Association, at Cleveland, Ohio 
ington, D. C., secretary 
February 26—March 


William G. Carr, Wash- 
American Association of School 
Administrators, at Cleveland, Ohio. S. D. Shankland, 
Washington, D. (¢ secretary 

February 26—March National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals at Cleveland, Ohio. H. V. Church, 
Chicago, secretary 

Varch 2-4. American 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. Dr 
> & secretary 


March tl Sy 


Association of Junior Colleges, 
Walter C. Eells, Washington, 
theastern Arts Association, at Birming- 
ham, Ala. May Kluttz, Atlanta, Ga., secretary 
March 15-18. Public-School Business Officials of Cali- 


fornia, at Oakland. William Cox, Alameda, secretary. 


March 16-18. Florida Education Association, at Tampa. 
James S. Richards, Tallahassee, secretary 

March 24. South Carolina Education Association, 
at Columbia. J. P. Coates, Columbia, secretary 

March 23-25. Alabama Education Association, at Mont- 


gomery. F. L. Grove, Montgomery 


secretary 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PENCIL SHARPENERS 


1. Because the APSCO Line is complete. It 
offers you modern, scientific pencil sharpeners 
for every purpose .. . for every budget. 


2. Because APSCO Cutters cut — they never 
scrape. They're made of special alloy, scien- 
tifically hardened steel . . . they give you the 
greatest number of non-clogging, hollow-ground 
cutting edges .. . they are exclusive in their knife- 
like sharpness, combined with great durability. 
3. Because APSCO Pencil Sharpeners lead in 
performance: Faster sharpening . . . minimum 
care ... with no oversharpening or pencil-waste. 
4, Because all APSCO Pencil Sharpeners are 
economical. After long, faithful service, APSCO 
Cutters can be replaced, when they become dull 
from service. You get new lifetime of usefulness. 


5. Because, since its inception in 1907, APSCO 
has been ever the Leader . . . in pioneering im- 
provements . . . in making the APSCO Line 
serve with greater integrity than any other pen- 
cil sharpener has served before. 


SCHOOLS USE MORE APSCO PENCIL SHARPENERS 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


APSCO MARVEL 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER DIVISION 


SPENGLER-LOOMIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SHELDON Catalog No. 24 is a hand book for your use. 


Complete Laboratory Planning has always been an im- 
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For SAFETY, DURABILITY and 
CONVENIENT SUPERVISION ..... USE 


ROCKFORD LOCKS 


No. 264 SHACKLE LOCK 


Master keyed for 


portant part of the Sheldon Manufacturing program. the lock, 


This service and the book are available on request with- 


out obligation. 


E. H. SHELDON CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
IN 1938 


During the year 1938, Dodge reported contracts 
let for the erection of 5,973 educational buildings, 
involving 57,023,000 square feet of construction, 
at a total contracted cost of $334,066,000. 

In the 11 Pacific Coast States, contracts were 
let during the year, for 250 additional buildings, 
at a total contracted cost of $23,627,185. 

Combining the figures given above with the 
report for the year 1938, indicates that contracts 
were let for 6,123 school buildings —Jlarge and 
small—at a total expenditure of $357,693,185 

During the month of December, 1938, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 998 educational build- 
ings, at a total valuation of $73,287,000. These 
contracts were let in 37 states east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In 11 states west of the Rocky Mountains, 
contracts were let during December for 32 school 
buildings, involving an expenditure of $4,000,000. 
Three school buildings in preliminary stages of 
preparation were reported, at an estimated cost 
of $9,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


Long-term bonds for school construction pur- 
poses were issued and sold, in the total amount 
of $219,106,410. 

During the month of December, 1938, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $33,588,520. 
The sales in New York amounted to $17,928,000, 
and in California $4,507,500. The average rate of 
interest was 2.77 per cent. 

During December, funding and _ refunding 
bonds, tax-anticipation notes, and other short- 
term paper were sold in the amount of $1,323,394. 


BIRTH RATE INSUFFICIENT FOR 
STABLE POPULATION 


Statistics compiled by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company indicate that during the year 
1938 the corrected rate of annual increase of 
population in the United States was 6.6 per 


thousand. For the full year 1937 the correspond- 
ing figure was 5.8 per thousand, while in 1936, 
it was 5.2. While the improvement is gratifying, 
it is not believed that the present ratio of births 
over deaths is sufficient to assure a stable popu- 
lation in the United States. 


INCREASE REPORTED IN JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


The greatest annual increase ever recorded in 
students attending junior colleges in the United 
States has been revealed by statistics, compiled 
by Walter C. Eells, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, for the 
annual directory of 1939. 

The enrollment in the junior colleges has in- 
creased from 136,000 in 1936-37 to 155,000 in 
1937-38. This is an increase of 14 per cent for 
a single year. During the past decade, the number 
of colleges has increased 36 per cent, while the 
enrollment has almost tripled. 

The total number of junior colleges has reached 
556. There are 130 with enrollments in excess of 
300 students each, while 29 have enrollments of 
more than 1,000 students. The junior college at 
Los Angeles is the largest, with an enrollment 
of more than 6,000 this year. 


NEW BUS REGULATIONS IN 
MINNESOTA 

Studies made recently by representatives of 
highway and educational departments of Min- 
nesota, at the request of the State Safety Council, 
show that good attention is being given generally 
to the regulations covering school busses and 
their operation. Recognizing that a single instance 
of disregard of regulations or letting down of 
caution might result in tragedy as in recent bus 
accidents, the study group has urged that school 
authorities, safety organizations, police and sheriff 
departments, parents, and teacher councils give 
attention to the following specific suggestions: 

1. Regulations call for school busses to be 
flagged over unprotected railroad crossings. See 
that this is done — but, this cannot be done un- 


venience of supervision 


rotation when shackle 


Gq 


Complete _ line 
of Rockford 
School Locks 
will be on dis- 
play in Space 
B-32 National 
Education Asso- 
ciation, Cleve- 
land, February 
25th to March 
2nd. 


No. 267 LOCKER LOCK 


and con- Operates directly on spring latching 


Students use device. Automatically locks when 
combination; officials the paracentric door is closed—dial is spun and 
Master Key. Dial is locked against disc tumblers disarranged. Paracen- 
is out; in- tric Master Key provides greater 
serting shackle automatically locks 


security, prevents unauthorized dupli- 
cations. Combinations easily changed. 


National [cock €o. 
Rockford, fllinois U.SA. 





less there is an assistant driver or a school-bus 
patrol on duty. 

2. Frost shields or other provisions for keeping 
front, side, and rear windows of busses clear are 
of highest importance. Moisture from the breath 
of numerous children increases window frosting. 

3. State law requires that when a school bus 
is stopping or is stopped to take on or discharge 
passengers other vehicles must reduce speed to 
not in excess of ten miles an hour in passing. 
Prosecute willful violators. 

4. Inspection of school busses, regardless of 
whether owned by the school or privately, at 
regular intervals and by competent mechanics, 
should be insisted upon. Many have been found 
to be mechanically unsafe due to lack of frequent 
enough inspections. 

Careful study of regulations and careful con- 
sideration of the competency of drivers is urged. 

Action to prevent mishaps occurring is worth 
more than a thousand investigations afterward. 


RADIO, MOTION PICTURES, AND 
EDUCATION 


Motion pictures which unfold the way of life 
and the problems of factory workers so that 
farmers may understand these problems, or which 
relate the essential factors in the life of farmers 
so that industrial workers may know and feel 
the farm problem—such pictures may be so 
conceived and created that they will be quite as 
interesting as those which give us an amusing 
variation of the eternal triangle to provide 4 
little diversion. 

Unless we do make radio and motion pictures 
and other modern means of communication and 
visualization serve the major need of understand- 
ing our common life and our complex problems, 
I doubt very much if education, depending 
largely upon such traditional tools as pictures 
and blackboards, can compete with these newer 
instruments. And if education cannot successfully 
compete for the time and attention of adults and 
young people alike, the very basis of democracy 
will be demolished. — J. W. Studebaker. 
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EBERHARD FABER 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


SCHOOL BOARD 


Developed Expressly for 
School Use 








Eberhard Faber No. 293 
MONGOL Fine Writing is one 
of the oldest and best known 


pencils in the School Field. 


Today this pencil is a better 
value than ever. It contains the 


improved COMPLASTIC LEAD 


that is blacker, smoother, less | 


apt to smudge—and it’s 8 times 
as strong as the average person 


needs. 


For assured Quality, Satisfaction 
and Economy specify: “No. 293 
MONGOL Fine Writing — (no 
substitute accepted),” when 
placing your next order for School 


Pencils. 


New York 
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WHY SHOULDN'T 
YOUR SEATING 


No.101.Tempered ~ 
Masonite top, seat 


and back. 


@ Today it is not uncommon 
for schools to have sound- 
proof, acoustical walls .. . 
ideal air conditions . .. effi- 
cient heating plants . . . germ- 
proof washrooms. Why not 
extend this preference to 
seating, too? 


Modern Royal seating, featur- 
ing tempered Masonite, is 
abreast of the times. Tem- 
pered Masonite will not split, 
peel or develop rough edges. 
More durable than wood, it’s 
less expensive to replace. Yes, 
Royal seating is truly modern 
seating. 


No. 36-N Folding Chair with 
shaped Masonite seat. Metal 
parts finished in taupe baked 


enamel. 


No. 35 Movable Chair Desk. 
Birch top, deep saddle seat. 
Metal parts finished in taupe 
oven baked enamel four sizes. 


Write for the Royal School Furniture Catelog 
today. See for yourself how much better you 
can do with Royal seating. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. COMPANY 


See our exhibits, Booth 
No. DIO and DI2 at 
the A. A. of S. A. 
Convention, Cleveland, 


Feb. 25—March 2. 


1144 So. Michigan Bivd. 


CHICAGO 


Los Angeles “Metal Fumiture Since “97” 


Toronto 
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domestic bands. 


*&Microphone pickup at 


*Separate communication circuit 


music and special programs. 


—_— 


2352 N. 3rd Street 











Phone Concord 5252 


State of Wisconsin RCA-Victor Sound and Recording Equipment and Photophone 
in Educational 


(Sound Film Projector) specializing 


MORE SEEING AND LESS 
HEARING 


(Concluded from page 51) 


provided for a_ state-owned exchange to 
distribute strictly educational slides and films 
for Ohio The cost of this material 
made such a step essential since only a few 
schools could own such material. This project 
has continued even through the period of two 
years when Aughinbaugh’s salary was deleted 
from the budget, but he carried on the work 
free of charge and earned his living by lectur 
ing on the scenic and historic places in Ohio 
These lectures, over three thousand of which 
he gave, brought to public attention the loss 
Ohio was suffering through diversion of tourist 
traffic through Canada and Kentucky. The 
Aughinbaughs had traveled four hundred thou 
sand miles in Ohio collecting still pictures at 
their own expense and first-hand information 
concerning them. As a result of this, Aughin- 
baugh later on had wished on to him by the 
state the making of a series of travelogs in 
Ohio, twenty of which have been completed. 
The one on the Ohio River was designated as 
the outstanding nontheatrical production of 
1938 in competition with three hundred other 
nontheatrical releases. The travelogs have 
been favorably accepted by both theaters and 
schools, and the U. S. Government wishes to 
have them made up in four foreign languages 
for use abroad. Once while filming the story 
of the cannon “Old Betsey” at Fremont a 
handful of flash powder exploded in his face 
resulting in severe eye trouble and finally the 
removal of one eye. Another time he fell and 
struck the back of his head on a rock at 
Cedar Falls and was knocked unconscious. A 
third time he experienced a sun stroke. 

Today the State Department’s Slide and 


schools 





Some of the important 
features: 


*kNew deck-type control console with individual com- 
munication facilties for 20 to 120 rooms. 


*xkTwo of the latest RCA Victor High Fidelity, 12 tube 
Electric Tuning Radio Receivers with foreign and 


*RCA Victor gentle-action automatic record-playing 
mechanisms which plays both 10” and 12” records 


central 
auditorium and other points desired, with provision 
for remote volume control from these locations 


for communicating 
with any room without interfering with distribution 
of program to other rooms on same channel 


*Selection of amplifiers to supply 120 classrooms, 
auditorium, and outside recreational and athletic 
fields. 


*Equipped for attaching an RCA Victor Recording 
Unit, to provide instantaneous recordings of speeches, 


WE INVITE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


= WIRTZ COMPANY ——— 


control location, 
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Now...even WIDE windows can be darkened 


for MOVIE and 
Still Projections 


Don’t let multiple case- 
ments, extra-wide win- 
dows, or glass brick 
panels prevent good vis- 
ual education. Practical, 
easy to install, the new 


DRAPER X-L 
WINDOW 


SHADING 
UNIT 


Equipped with Overlapping 
Black Shades 


converts wide-windowed classrooms into ideal “theatres” for movie 
and still projections. 

Draper X-L Unit fits any light opening over nine feet wide. Its 
high quality black “Dratex” 


cloth shades, which are attached to 


an L-shaped steel shield, overlap to eliminate all window light, yet 


operate 


regular daylight 





School 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


SPICELAND 


and other Institutions 


Film Exchange is shipping over five hundred 
reels a day and will be shipping more when 
a booking system can be devised to care 
for it. Here is an example in the problems 
of pioneering. No exchange, theatrical or non- 
theatrical, ever met with such a booking prob- 
lem, but a plan has been thought out and will 
soon be put in operation. Today the Ohio Ex- 
change is classed as the best educational in the 
nation and probably the best in the world. So 
the idea brought forth by that experience in 
the palaza of Tarlac, P. IL. has grown into 
a reality and thousands of children who would 
not otherwise have seen the wonders of the 
world are today viewing them on their own 
classroom screens. But with all this wide- 
spread usage of the empirical form of presen- 
tation Aughinbaugh keeps his feet on the 
earth and recognizes its limitations just as he 
recognized the limitations of vicarious presen- 
tation and sees that a sane combination of the 
two is the feasible way to give the student 
well-rounded knowledge of the world and its 
activities. Too much hearing and no seeing 
in the classroom is the situation to be 
corrected by visual instruction 


SUPERIOR ADOPTS NEW RULES 


The board of education of Superior, Wis., has 
idopted new rules and regulations governing the 
peration of the school system. The rules cover 
the duties of school superintendents, 
principals, and teachers 

One of the important parts of the rules are 
those relating to the duties of the superintendent 
Under the rules, the superintendent is to have 
general supervision over all of the schools and is 
to give general direction to the entire system 

The superintendent is permitted to nominate 
for election, all principals, supervisors, teachers 
ind other employees. He must prepare a list 
containing the names of other 


officers, 


all teachers and 





independently. 
window-shading unit 
Visit our Booth G 


ldministrators, Cleveland, 


Write today for details of this excellent 


Also available with tan or neutral shades for 
shading 


Address Dept. A.A 


4 at the American Association of 


February 25 March 2 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


INDIANA 





employees, together with the names of those not 
recommended and the reasons. He must fil 
temporary vacancies and report the same to the 
board 

The superintendent will have the right to 
speak at all meetings, but not the right to vote 
At each meeting, he must present a report on 
the condition and needs of the 

The superintendent, together with the secretary 
must budget for the consideration of 


=¢ hoc Is 


prepare a 
the board 

The superintendent must 
report at the August meeting 
The superintendent must visit the schools as 
ften as his other duties permit and observe the 
methods of teachers. He must direct the giving 
yf tests to imsure reasonable uniformity and 
equality of the educational offering 


present an annual 


The superintendent, as often as is deemed 
desirable, must call together all teachers and 
ther employees, for instruction in educational 


methods, or for the discussion of the adminis- 
tration of the schools 

The superintendent will have power to suspend 
iny teacher for neglect of duty or immorality. 
In cases of suspension, he must submit a com- 
plete report to the president of the board 

The superintendent must inform himself re- 


garding the progress of instruction. He must at- 


tend national, state, and other professional 
meetings 
The superintendent must report to the board 


ill classes of less than ten pupils, and the num- 


ber of pupils assigned to each teacher in the 
system 

The superintendent must, from time to time, 
together with the business manager, inspect the 
chool buildings, furniture, and apparatus for 


heating and ventilation and report any defects 


which might impair the health of teachers oF 
pupils or interfere with the efficiency of the 
schools 


The superintendent must fix the boundaries of 
each school district, and pupils attending a school 
outside of their district must first obtain per- 
mission from the superintendent to do so. 
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purpose. 
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\ price 


Branch Offices and distributors in 
principal cities. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


Durham™+© 


SHALL THE SCHOOL BOARD 
SURRENDER ITS IMMUNITY P 
(Concluded from page 18) 
may be that legislatures are slow to enact 
mandatory insurance protection for school 
boards since that would appear to acknowl- 
edge the district’s liability which to date 

has with few exceptions been denied. 

Neither the courts nor the legislatures 
have been cognizant of the social respon- 
sibility of school officers for their acts of 
negligence to children. Yet a moral re- 
sponsibility does exist. It is a responsibility 
which is like the ghost mentioned by Mr. 
Justice Holmes when he said: “Legal obli- 
gations that exist but cannot be enforced 
are ghosts that are seen in the law but that 
are elusive to the grasp.” 


THE CHICAGO UNIFORM 
TEXTBOOK RECORD 
SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 27) 


vides the cards made up from the Monthly 
Report of Additions and Subtractions re- 
ceived from the school. Each card is made 
in duplicate, the original copy for the 
school and the carbon copy for the Central 
Office Master Library File. Figure 10 
shows a sample of the card (5 by 6 in., 
flat, 5 by 3 in., folded, buff) with specimen 
postings. Spaces (1) show the quantity of 
books in the building and spaces (2) show 
where the books are located in the building. 
Such cards are kept up by postings from 
the Monthly Report of Additions and Sub- 


class. <= 
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More and more schools realize the 
importance and advantages of 
modern centralized sound sys- 
tems as an aid to education and 
increased efficiency. A modern 
aid to teaching endorsed by lead- 
ing educators. 


A Bogen Sound System at a cen- 
tral location such as the Auditor- 
ium or Principal’s office, makes 
possible announcements to indi- 
vidual classrooms; any group of 
rooms or all rooms in case of 
emergency. Any room can reply to 
the central station when called. 
Auditorium exercises may be re- 
layed to classrooms or radio broad- 
casts of a civic or educational 
nature may be listened to by any 
group of rooms. Phonograph re- 
production to any or all class- 
rooms for music appreciation is 
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also available. 





Bogen Jr. Centralized System Model S-32 (as illustrated here) is 
available for 8,16 or 32 rooms. The moderate price of this equip- 
ment puts it within the reach of the average small school. We 
can meet the requirements of any school, large or small. Write 
for descriptive literature or permit us to quote on your individ- 
ual requirements. Our Engineering Department is available to as- 
sist you in planning the space for any of your school equipment. 





tractions and Book Transaction Reports 
covering movement of library books within 
the school. 

The system has not been extended to in- 
clude high-school library books as a very 
satisfactory plan for the control of such 
books is in use through a co-operative ar- 
rangement with the Chicago Public Library. 
However, high-school library books are 
checked, and requisitions for such books 
are approved from summarized reports 
sent in by the high schools. 

The second half of this paper will take 
up the central office records and will 
appear in the JouRNAL for March. 


THE ACTIVITIES PERIOD IN 
THE DAILY SCHEDULE 


(Concluded from page 28) 

of the literature, however, reveals little in- 
formation on the method of scheduling an 
activities period. A survey of present prac- 
tice indicates that some schools use the last 
period in the day, others “chisel” in an 
activities period, and still others use a reg- 
ularly scheduled period. If the big need in 
the field of extracurricular activities is “not 
more activities but better activities’ then 
the regularly scheduled period during the 
school day offers the best opportunity to 
dignify activities. This method of schedul- 
ing activities not only provides socializa- 
tion experiences for those who need it most, 
but definitely limits the number of activi- 
ties in which any pupil may participate. 


SE. K. Fretwell, Lecture at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, summer, 1938 


DAVID BOGEM inc sew vores x + 


GUIDANCE AND THE SCHOOL 

CUSTODIAN 

(Concluded from page 43) 
program. At least four possibilities the 
custodian has of being an effective guid- 
ance agency have been pointed out. He 
has the possibility of helping to guide 
youth into better health habits. Secondly, 
he has the possibility of being effective in 
the development of character. In the third 
place, he so advises youth as to help make 
decisions. His advice should lead youth to 
proper decisions. Lastly, he can help to 
develop good habits of safety. 


SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE 
AND ATTENDANCE WORK 
(Continued from page 45) 
relations with others. The treatment of 
these cases often is a combined medical 
and social service in which the psychiatrist 
and social worker share. The social treat- 
ment of the child is given largely through 

treating the child’s environment. 

No picture of corrective services is com- 
plete without the mention of the hospitals, 
dispensaries, clinics, and physicians who 
give their services to these pupils. The 
school nurse, for the most part, contacts 
these medical services as needs arise, eX- 
cepting when the pupil is being cared for 
by an attendance worker. In that event, 
the worker may contact those who can pro- 
vide for the correction of the defects, or at 
times may work through the school nurse. 

To summarize: So pertinent are the 
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A SURPRISE is in store 


for you when you see a HOLMES 16mm project a 24-foot | 


picture more than 125 feet and hear sound reproduction of pro- 


fessional quality. 





HOLMES 


arc lamp 


see ge 
Es Feinieed 
t, 


HOLMES 
low intensity 
arc lamp 


Many exclusive features 
place the HOLMES in 
a class by itself, yet this 
quality projector costs 
only slightly more than 
ordinary kinds. 


Compare the professional features with other 


makeshifts. 
Write for catalog today 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. | 


Manufacturer of 16mm and 35mm 


1812 ORCHARD STREET 





services of physicians, nurses, and psy- 
chiatrists to attendance work that in some 
cities one or more of these medical assist- 
ants are assigned to the attendance staff, 
where it is their function to diagnose and, 
if possible, bring about the correction of 
those physical conditions of pupils which 
may contribute to maladjustment or 
absence. 

In each of the cities visited, the regular 
school nurse also participates in attendance 
work. In more than half of these school 
systems regular nurses are responsible for 
home visits to ill absentees, and offer guid- 
ance toward the child’s recovery. Further- 
more, they co-operate with attendance 
officers in returning of pupils who are ex- 
cluded because of some physical condition. 
The regular school physician also assists in 
this discovery and correction: by examin- 
ing absentees who report to the school or 
medical center in order to be certified as to 
the physical cause for absence; by going to 
the homes of absentees to certify the child’s 
physical condition if continued absence re- 
quires it; and by examining deviates to 
discover whether or not some physical con- 
dition has occasioned their difficulties. 

_ Certain practices which propose to facil- 
itate the correction of the physical defects 
of pupils, though they may not be classi- 
hed as attendance work, are pertinent to 
this investigation since they tend to remove 
potential causes of absence: parents are 
requested to be present when their children 
are examined by the school physician, so 
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that they may understand better the nature 
and treatment of discovered physical de- 
fects; to interview the school physician or 
nurse relative to their children’s defects; 
parents receive notice including a descrip- 
tion of pupil defects and urging correction; 
and the nurse calls at the home to en- 
courage correction. It seems evident that 
through the correction of physical defects 
of children one potential cause of absence 
is checked. 

The schools, in most of the cities studied, 
maintain or are associated with dental 
clinics; with eye clinics; with ear, nose, 
and throat clinics; with orthopedic clinics; 
and with psychiatric clinics. It may be as- 
sumed that all of these clinics assist di- 
rectly or indirectly in lessening absence 
caused by illness. 


LANCASTER’S MODERN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 40) 
Each room is separately and automatically 
controlled. 

Bell telephone instruments are located at 
several convenient points in the building, and 
intercommunicating telephones are placed in 
every room. A complete public-address sys- 
tem reaches all rooms through speaker-micro- 
phones, and the panel in the administration 
office is equipped to distribute programs from 
radio stations, phonograph records, or its own 
microphones. There are very few clocks in the 
building. The master clock signals the change 
of classes by a chime note transmitted through 
the speakers. 

The McCaskey High School has 52 regular 
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classrooms with a total capacity of 1,810 


pupils; 30 special classrooms seating 755 
pupils; 11 administrative rooms, two audi- 
toriums with a seating capacity of 2,028 
persons; a cafeteria accommodating 625 
persons; a library which will seat 250 pupils; 
five gymnasiums, a swimming pool, and two 
faculty rooms. Outdoor athletic facilities in- 
clude a stadium with a seating capacity of 
2,626 and bleachers for an additional thousand 
persons; two football, two hockey, and three 
soccer fields; six tennis courts and twelve 
handball courts. Practically the entire student 
body participates in a varied intramural ath- 
letic program with the exception of those 
listed on varsity teams. 

Stated B. B. Herr, principal of the school: 
“We offer five courses of study and are en- 
deavoring to provide educational opportunities 
for all who are in school — those who ‘must’ 
be as well as those who wish to be. We have 
the following curricula: college preparatory, 
commercial, vocational, general, and oppor- 
tunity. The first three are for those pupils who 
know definitely what work they wish to pur- 
sue. The ‘general’ curriculum is much more 
flexible and is intended for those who are pre- 
paring to meet special requirements, or for 
those who are not planning beyond graduation 
from high school. Our ‘opportunity’ cur- 
riculum is planned for those who are assigned 
but not promoted to the senior high school. 
They are the low ability group and are sent to 
us because of the chronological age rather 
than their mental age. Pupils enrolled in op- 
portunity classes for a period of three years 
or more without satisfying the requirements 
for graduation are granted the superintendent- 
principal’s certificate to indicate their attend- 
ance, attitude, and achievement.” 
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SHALL THE SCHOOL BOARD 


SURRENDER ITS IMMUNITY P 
(Concluded from page 18) 
may be that legislatures are slow to enact 
mandatory insurance protection for school 
boards since that would appear to acknowl- 
edge the district’s liability which to date 
has with few exceptions been denied. 
Neither the courts nor the legislatures 
have been cognizant of the social respon- 
sibility of school officers for their acts of 
negligence to children. Yet a moral re- 
sponsibility does exist. It is a responsibility 
which is like the ghost mentioned by Mr. 
Justice Holmes when he said: “Legal obli- 
gations that exist but cannot be enforced 
are ghosts that are seen in the law but that 
are elusive to the grasp.” 


THE CHICAGO UNIFORM 
TEXTBOOK RECORD 
SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 27) 


vides the cards made up from the Monthly 
Report of Additions and Subtractions re- 
ceived from the school. Each card is made 
in duplicate, the original copy for the 
school and the carbon copy for the Central 
Office Master Library File. Figure 10 
shows a sample of the card (5 by 6 in., 
flat, 5 by 3 in., folded, buff) with specimen 
postings. Spaces (1) show the quantity of 
books in the building and spaces (2) show 
where the books are located in the building. 
Such cards are kept up by postings from 
the Monthly Report of Additions and Sub- 
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More and more schools realize the 
importance and advantages of 
modern centralized sound sys- 
tems as an aid to education and 
increased efficiency. A modern 
aid to teaching endorsed by lead- 
ing educators. 


A Bogen Sound System at a cen- 
tral location such as the Auditor- 
ium or Principal’s office, makes 
possible announcements to indi- 
vidual classrooms; any group of 
rooms or all rooms in case of 
emergency. Any room can reply to 
the central station when called. 
Auditorium exercises may be re- 
layed to classrooms or radio broad- 
casts of a civic or educational 
nature may be listened to by any 
group of rooms. Phonograph re- 
production to any or all class- 
rooms for music appreciation is 
also available. 
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Bogen Jr. Centralized System Model S-32 (as illustrated here) is 
available for 8,16 or 32 rooms. The moderate price of this equip- 
ment puts it within the reach of the average small school. We 
can meet the requirements of any school, large or small. Write 
for descriptive literature or permit us to quote on your individ- 
ual requirements. Our Engineering Department is available to as- 
sist you in planning the space for any of your school equipment. 





tractions and Book Transaction Reports 
covering movement of library books within 
the school. 

The system has not been extended to in- 
clude high-school library books as a very 
satisfactory plan for the control of such 
books is in use through a co-operative ar- 
rangement with the Chicago Public Library. 
However, high-school library books are 
checked, and requisitions for such books 
are approved from summarized reports 
sent in by the high schools. 

The second half of this paper will take 
up the central office records and will 
appear in the JouRNAL for March. 


THE ACTIVITIES PERIOD IN 
THE DAILY SCHEDULE 


(Concluded from page 28) 

of the literature, however, reveals little in- 
formation on the method of scheduling an 
activities period. A survey of prvusent prac- 
tice indicates that some schools use the last 
period in the day, others “chisel” in an 
activities period, and still others use a reg- 
ularly scheduled period. If the big need in 
the field of extracurricular activities is “not 
more activities but better activities’® then 
the regularly scheduled period during the 
school day offers the best opportunity to 
dignify activities. This method of schedul- 
ing activities not only provides socializa- 
tion experiences for those who need it most, 
but definitely limits the number of activi- 
ties in which any pupil may participate. 


SE. K. Fretwell, Lecture at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, summer, 1938 
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GUIDANCE AND THE SCHOOL 

CUSTODIAN 

(Concluded from page 43) 
program. At least four possibilities the 
custodian has of being an effective guid- 
ance agency have been pointed out. He 
has the possibility of helping to guide 
youth into better health habits. Secondly, 
he has the possibility of being effective in 
the development of character. In the third 
place, he so advises youth as to help make 
decisions. His advice should lead youth to 
proper decisions. Lastly, he can help to 
develop good habits of safety. 


SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE 
AND ATTENDANCE WORK 
(Continued from page 45) 
relations with others. The treatment of 
these cases often is a combined medical 
and social service in which the psychiatrist 
and social worker share. The social treat- 
ment of the child is given largely through 

treating the child’s environment. 

No picture of corrective services is com- 
plete without the mention of the hospitals, 
dispensaries, clinics, and physicians who 
give their services to these pupils. The 
school nurse, for the most part, contacts 
these medical services as needs arise, eX 
cepting when the pupil is being cared for 
by an attendance worker. In that event, 
the worker may contact those who can pro- 
vide for the correction of the defects, or at 
times may work through the school nurse. 

To summarize: So pertinent are the 
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services of physicians, nurses, and psy- 
chiatrists to attendance work that in some 
cities one or more of these medical assist- 
ants are assigned to the attendance staff, 
where it is their function to diagnose and, 
if possible, bring about the correction of 
those physical conditions of pupils which 
may contribute to maladjustment or 
absence. 

In each of the cities visited, the regular 
school nurse also participates in attendance 
work. In more than half of these school 
systems regular nurses are responsible for 
home visits to ill absentees, and offer guid- 
ance toward the child’s recovery. Further- 
more, they co-operate with attendance 
officers in returning of pupils who are ex- 
cluded because of some physical condition. 
The regular school physician also assists in 
this discovery and correction: by examin- 
ing absentees who report to the school or 
medical center in order to be certified as to 
the physical cause for absence; by going to 
the homes of absentees to certify the child’s 
physical condition if continued absence re- 
quires it; and by examining deviates to 
discover whether or not some physical con- 
dition has occasioned their difficulties. 

_ Certain practices which propose to facil- 
itate the correction of the physical defects 
of pupils, though they may not be classi- 
hed as attendance work, are pertinent to 
this investigation since they tend to remove 
potential causes of absence: parents are 
requested to be present when their children 
are examined by the school physician, so 
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that they may understand better the nature 
and treatment of discovered physical de- 
fects; to interview the school physician or 
nurse relative to their children’s defects; 
parents receive notice including a descrip- 
tion of pupil defects and urging correction; 
and the nurse calls at the home to en- 
courage correction. It seems evident that 
through the correction of physical defects 
of children one potential cause of absence 
is checked. 

The schools, in most of the cities studied, 
maintain or are associated with dental 
clinics; with eye clinics; with ear, nose, 
and throat clinics; with orthopedic clinics; 
and with psychiatric clinics. It may be as- 
sumed that all of these clinics assist di- 
rectly or indirectly in lessening absence 
caused by illness. 


LANCASTER’S MODERN HIGH 
SCHOOL 


(Concluded from page 40) 
Each room is separately and automatically 
controlled. 

Bell telephone instruments are located at 
several convenient points in the building, and 
intercommunicating telephones are placed in 
every room. A complete public-address sys- 
tem reaches all rooms through speaker-micro- 
phones, and the panel in the administration 
office is equipped to distribute programs from 
radio stations, phonograph records, or its own 
microphones. There are very few clocks in the 
building. The master clock signals the change 
of classes by a chime note transmitted through 
the speakers. 

The McCaskey High School has 52 regular 


classrooms with a total capacity of 1,810 
pupils; 30 special classrooms seating 755 
pupils; 11 administrative rooms, two audi- 
toriums with a seating capacity of 2,028 
persons; a cafeteria accommodating 625 
persons; a library which will seat 250 pupils; 
five gymnasiums, a swimming pool, and two 
faculty rooms. Outdoor athletic facilities in- 
clude a stadium with a seating capacity of 
2,626 and bleachers for an additional thousand 
persons; two football, two hockey, and three 
soccer fields; six tennis courts and twelve 
handball courts. Practically the entire student 
body participates in a varied intramural ath- 
letic program with the exception of those 
listed on varsity teams. 

Stated B. B. Herr, principal of the school: 
“We offer five courses of study and are en- 
deavoring to provide educational opportunities 
for all who are in school — those who ‘must’ 
be as well as those who wish to be. We have 
the following curricula: college preparatory, 
commercial, vocational, general, and oppor- 
tunity. The first three are for those pupils who 
know definitely what work they wish to pur- 
sue. The ‘general’ curriculum is much more 
flexible and is intended for those who are pre- 
paring to meet special requirements, or for 
those who are not planning beyond graduation 
from high school. Our ‘opportunity’ cur- 
riculum is planned for those who are assigned 
but not promoted to the senior high school. 
They are the low ability group and are sent to 
us because of the chronological age rather 
than their mental age. Pupils enrolled in op- 
portunity classes for a period of three years 
or more without satisfying the requirements 
for graduation are granted the superintendent- 
principal’s certificate to indicate their attend- 
ance, attitude, and achievement.” 
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carefree operation for the life of the 
building. Entire installation cost is small. 


It is Designed Right — Made to set in 
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tilation for wet or damp clothing. 
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PURC HASING STU DENT- NT-BODY 
INSURANCE IN THE LOS 
ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 


(Concluded from page 32) 


ply of identification cards, which 
they will have on hand to give 
to students as they subscribe for 
the protection. 

TRANSFER If the student transfers to an 
other school, coverage may be 
transferred only upon notifica 
tion to the Company and pro 
vided the school to which trans 
fer is made, carries the group 
plan. 

RATES AND Coverage may be issued for the 

COVERAGE full school year to cover all 
sports or may be issued for the 
season to cover one 
sport, as follows: 


specified 


ALL SPORTS 
Covering Term 
1. All Sports Full school year 
Including expiring as of date 
Football of closing for 
summer vacation 


Premium 
$10.00 each 


student 


SPECIFIED 


SPORTS 
2. All Sports Ditto $4.50 each 
Except student 
Football 
3. Football Season of sport, not $6.50 each 
exceeding 3 months student 
4. Basketball Ditto $3.50 each 
tudent 
5. Ary Other Ditt $3.00 each 
Sports student 
Baseball, et 
Not! Above rates are for High 


Schools only. For Junior Colleges 
increase rates 1 and 3 by $1.06 
School to provide customary 
first aid by coach for which no 


FIRST AID 


allowance is made in the rate 
MINIMUM* A minimum of 15 students must 
be insured where football is in 


cluded, an 












Saves Space 
Easy to Install 


Easy fe) Operate 


Unbelievably 
Quiet 


Silent Operation 
All Sizes 


chair protection. 


Low Cost 


P. O. Box 335 








° UNIVERSAL 


Fold-A-Way Gymnasium 
Stands will permit live 





overloads of 100% with 
comptete safety. They 
are easy to open—easy to 


close, and when in use, 
all weight is supported on 
and equalized by the cab- 
inet for maximum floor 
protection, Auditorium 
chair storage beneath] the 


stands is an exclusive feature which saves space and time with better 
Being stored in the ¢ 


about the floor, chairs can be set for use or returned to storage with 
the minimum of labor. 


also make wood and steel portable bleachers for indoor-outdoor use. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


yym and evenly distributed 


Write us for bulletin and cost estimate. We 


Champaign, Illinois 


~ 


A minimum of 7 students must 
be insured where football is not 
covered. 


SUBSTITU- Permissible in special instances 
LIONS where one student actually 
leaves the team and is replaced 

by another. 
*Note: The above plans may be combined for 


one school, for example 10 students playing foot 
ball may be insured for the $10.00 rate for the 
full school year and 5 insured for the 3 month 
season at the $6.50 rate 


Suggested Form for Bulletin to Parents 
Dear Parent: 

This school exercises the greatest care in the 
control of sports and athletics. Accidents, how 
ever, do occur, and statistics show that 50% of 
all sports accidents are due to the nature of the 
sports themselves despite adequate equipment and 
proper supervision. 

The cost of medical attention for student 
athletic injuries, when borne by the parents, has 
proved to be expensive in many cases. Therefore, 
along with other schools, we have arranged 
through the California Interscholastic Federation 
for a Group Medical Plan which affords reliet 
to the parents and protection to students par 
ticipating during the period the student is a 
member of the Student Body Organization of 
this School 

The plan provides for the payment of neces 
sary Medical, Surgical, Hospital, and X-Ray 
expenses, resulting from bodily injuries sustained 


in sports or athletic activities under the super 
vision of the school. No payment will be made 
however, for expenses incurred on account of 


Hernia or for Dental Work, nor for expenses in 
curred after six months from date of accident 
unless approved by the Company 

This plan provides payment for such Medical 
expenses for each student up to $250.0( 

Coverage may be secured for the full school 
year to include all sports (and gymnasium) or 
may be secured for a season to cover one specified 
sport, as follows: 


Coverage Term Premium 

All Sports, includ 

ing football Full School Year $10.00 
All Sports, except 

football Full School Year 4.50 
Spec ified Sport: 

Football Month Season 6.50 

Basketball Month Season 3.50 

Baseball, Track 

and Other Sports 

(one only) Month Season 3.00 


Your protection commences when your signed 
acceptance is received by the School Student 
Body Organization, and terminates when school 
closes for summer vacation (except for one 
specified sport where coverage is for the season 
of the sport not exceeding 3 months). 

The coverage is liberal, the cost is small, and 
security against unexpected doctor bills is 
provided 


Will vou kindly 
PARENTS KEEP 


indicate your wishes below? 


rHIS PORTION OF NOTICE 


Detach Here 
I do desire the above Medical Protection, 
do not 

and I enclose herewith the premium 
Please Check 
Cover All Sports 

including Football 

excluding Football 
One Specified Sport 


Indicate which sport 


, , Date 
Signature of parent or guardian 


; Age 
Name of student 


Shown above are the essential facts about the 


plan, since lack of space prevents the reproduc- 
tion of the full Master Contract which is held 
by the School Student Body Organization 


Premium must 


accompany application 
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Pattern No. 6066 
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curve, manufactured with casein glue; or tect Floors 
may be furnished with 5 ply 5/16” flat pasily ° pro 

1 veneer panel enclosed in a steel frame. 4se ° glide 

E Seat panel cannot tip at front or back when End No 

. chair is open for use. AN ECONOMICAL NECESSITY FOR 


The posts, legs and braces are 14 gauge 1x 
; 34" beaded rolled channel steel. 


a The test of this chair revealed that the chair 
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Bassick Rubber Cushion Slides are now made with 
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oW si S > S Si , arrangements, will act as > ‘ ruide ¢ 
A TRAGEDY IN SCHOOL i ) ds =~ lien in resolutions adopted by ne + act as mentor and guide at 
ADMINISTRATION There will be a meeting of the legislative Problems of rural-school districts, improve- 

It is a depressing chapter which befell Okla- council and a session for the county boards in ments in service, and problems of consolidated 
homa City, Okla., in the administration of the connection with the meeting. schools and independent high-school districts, 
school system within the passing of a year. The Mr. P. O. Van Ness is secretary of the Asso- will receive attention at the meeting. 
story illustrates what may happen when the pub- ciation; Mr. Herbert J. Stockton, Johnstown, is The Association will reaffirm its position that 
lic is not sufficiently scrutinizing in the selection president. the state income tax be held exclusively for 
of those who serve on its board of education. ; ies, = schools. Equalization of educational opportunity 

The series of troubles are briefly told as PENNS‘ LV ANIA SCHOOL-BOARD is basic, therefore the Association holds that state 

gned follows: The vice-president of a bank, Ray M. SECRETARIES TO MEET IN aid should be paid in full from the income-tax 
dent Scroggs, was chosen as the school treasurer. HARRISBURG school fund, current school fund, and general 
hool Early in 1938, it developed that he was a de- The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Asso- revenue fund. A proposal concerning the closing 
one faulter to the bank in the sum of $20,000. But ciation of School-Board Secretaries of Pennsyl- of all schools having less than six pupils will be 
ason the real shock came when it was discovered that vania will be held on February 2, in Harrisburg. taken up at the meeting. 
he was also a defaulter of the school funds to The headquarters will be in the Penn Harris 
and the extent of $750,000. A surety company made Hotel. LOUISIANA SCHOOL BOARDS TO MEET 
5 1S up this loss after a lawsuit attended with heavy There will be a number of sectional meetings IN SHREVEPORT 
legal expenses. for secretaries in first-, second-, third-, and The 1939 convention of the Louisiana Parish 
low? But the troubles did not end here. The board fourth-class districts. School Boards’ Association will be held February 
of education was subjected to a grand jury in- Mr. Cameron Beck, of New York City, will 22 and 23, in Shreveport. Mr. L. P. Roy, Jr., 
quiry with the result that several board mem-_ give a talk on “The Importance of Closer Rela- Marksville, president of the association, will 
bers and the board’s attorney were indicted on tions Between Schools and the Community.” preside. n 
charges of bribery. A maze of legal technicalities -_ The high light of the convention will be a ban- 
tion and a series of dramatic trials ensued. Several NORTH INDIANA SCHOOL ADMIN.- quet on the night of February 22nd, when Gov- 
= members and the attorney were found guilty. ISTRATORS ASSOCIATION WILL ernor Leche will speak. 
The end is not yet. ' MEET IN LA PORTE Morning, afternoon, and evening sessions will 

As an aftermath, the board was reorganized. The annual meeting of the North Indiana be held. Col. E. P. Roy, of the State Department 
But the new board failed to win the public con- School Administrators’ Association will be held of Education, will lead a discussion on safety in 
fidence for an $850,000 bond issue for school April 17, in La Porte the schools at the afternoon session. At the 
improvements. The defeat of the bond issue also The Association held four regional conferences morning session, on the second day, S. M. 
lost a $650,000 federal grant which had already in Wabash, Crawfordsville, Richmond, and Val- Jackson will lead a discussion on vocational edu- 
been approved. paraiso, during the month of January. Superin- cation. At the closing session, which will feature 

a tien cate dl - ™_ , tendents of schools and members of boards of — the annual election of officers, the Caddo Parish 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS education attend the regional meetings. school board will demonstrate a model school- 

TO MEET IN HARRISBURG a - board meeting. 

President Herbert J. Stockton has arranged a MINNESOTA SCHOOL BOARDS TO The officers of the association are C. W. 
fine program for the meeting of the Pennsylva- MEET IN ST. PAUL Thompson, Doyline, vice-president; L. P. Roy, 
nia School Directors’ Association, to be held The Minnesota State School-Board Association Jr., Marksville, president; and F. G. Thatcher, 
February 3 and 4, in Harrisburg. will hold its annual meeting February 8, 9, and West Monroe, secretary-treasurer 

t the A number of important speakers have been 10, in St. Paul. The headquarters will be in the —_——___—_—— 
»duc- obtained to speak on the topics of state aid for Lowry Hotel. 4 The Dodge County (Nebraska) Rural School- 
held education, tenure, planning of school buildings, Mr. J. P. Johnson, president of the Associa- Board Association met recently at Fremont. The 


and home rule in education. 
The Association is sponsoring amendments to 
the teacher-tenure law, the amendments to fol- 


tion, has arranged a fine program for the meet- 
ing, Mr. John E. Palmer, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, who is in charge of the convention 


officers are: President, Henry Qsterich, Hooper; 
vice-president, George Haney, Fremont; sec- 
retary, Mr. J. J. Ray, county superintendent. 
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16mm. SOUND and SILENT FILMS for 


AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
1200 Selected FEATURES and SHORTS 


comprising literary classics, documentary 


films, travels, sciences, sports, nature 
studies and other important subjects for 
rent or sale. 


Send for Catalog 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


35 West 45th St. Dept. J-2 New York, N. Y. 


a) 





LL LF > A: A) A) A) A) <> | A ) A <> 


Stage Equipment 


Velour Curtains — Draperies, Scenery and 
Rigging Equipment of the Highest Quality. 


Experienced Personnel 
Write 


Twin City Seeniec Company 


oe 
| 
j 
j 
| 
i 
Service and Installation by | 
| 
i 
| 
2819 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. | 

( 


more mem meme cam meee emer meee ere mee mer mm etme ee 















Auditorium 
Velour 
and 
Nine Other 
Grades 


for 
Auditorium and 
Stage Curtains 


WRITE 


E. F. TIMME & SON One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
VICTORIA PLUSH MILL—SWARTHMORE, DEL. CO., Penn. 


GOOD HEALTH—GOOD ATTENDANCE 
HELPED BY 
ONLIWON SERVICE 


Here’s the economical way to 
keep washrooms clean—to help 
keep students safe from conta- 
gious disease. 

Standard equipment in leading 
hospitals, Onliwon Towels and 
Tissue are both dispensed from 
locked, sanitary cabinets. 

Ask your local A. P. W. dis- 
tributor about the complete 
Onliwon service, or write to 


AWAY A. P.W. Paper Co., Albany, N.Y. 


Onliwon Towels and Tissue 


The Comp!cte Washroom Service 











MILLER LOCKS | 


are “BEST BY TEST” | 


For 50 years MILLER keyless padlocks have been the 


choice of schools, colleges and industrial plants who 
demand THE BEST. Click or sight operating. Auto- 
matic locking. MASTER KEYED IF DESIRED. 


Handsome in appearance. Dependable in operation. 


RED DOT No. 35 operates by click and sight, No. 36 |} 


by sight only. No. 1 finish is all steel hasp cadmium 


plated, black face, rust-proof. No. 2 finish is chrome | 


plated. No. 3 finish all-steel hasp, cadmium rust- 
proof. Natural color, lacquered face. All locks available 
in Master Key types at slightly higher prices. We also 
manufacture a built-in type Locker Lock, plain and 


RED DOT No. 35 master keyed 


Send for sample of lock you are interested in. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 


200 Lock Street Kent, Ohio 


the World’s Finest 
most widely used 


TITMTLIa Te 
SILENT PROJECTORS + STEREOPTICONS and SLIDES 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + LOS ANCELES 


COMPLETE 
STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 
IFFPING 





cenic Studios 


TRABE MARA 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 





COLUMBIA 
DESK CHAIR 


500% increase in sales of this 
Columbia Type Desk in 4 years. 
The greatest record ever made. 


Small size .. . $4.35 
Medium size $4.65 
Large size .. . $4.95 


Send for Catalogue. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL 
FURNITURE CORP. 


Indianapolis, Indiano 





February, 1939 
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ACOUSTICAL TREATMENT 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 
Wood Conversion Co, 
ADDING MACHINES 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIRS 
Roya! Metal Mfg. Company 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Herman Nelson Corp. 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
Trane Co., The 
ARCHITECTS 
(See Architects Directory, page 8) 
ART MATERIALS 
American Crayon Co., The 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Company 
Ideal Seating Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Peabody Seating (ompany, The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co 
BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
Weber Costello Co 
BLACKBOARD—MANUFACTURED 
Weber Costello Co. 
BLACK BOARDS—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Company 
BLEACHERS 
Horn Folding Partition Co. 
Mecdart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Universal Bleacher Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Hillvard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Comnany 
BOOKBINDING MATERIALS 
Bin ters Board Manufacturers Assoc 
BOOK CASES 
Kewaunee Mfg. Conpany 
Kimball Company. W. W 
Kundtz Co., The Theo 
Peterson & Co.. Leonard 
Standard School Equip. Co 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Rook Cover Co 
BRUSHES—FLOOR 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntinztton Laboratories 
Midlan«t Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Kewaunee Mfe. Company 
8 -ellon & Company, E. Hl 
Weber Costello Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Coppes. Inc 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Pick Co . Inc., Albert 
Shelion & Company, E. H 
CASTERS 
Bassick Co., The 
CAULKING COMPOUNDS 
Sonnehorn Sons, L. 
CHAIRS 
Acme Chair Co 
American Seating Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co 
Columbia School Furniture Corp 
Heywoo:!-Wakefieli! Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Co., The Theo 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Nocor Mfe. Co 
Peaholy Seating Company, The 
Roval Metal Mfe Co 
Stan lard School Equip. Co 
CHALK 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CHARTS 
Nystrom, A 
Weber Costello Co 
CLAY—MODELING 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith 
CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Colcate-Palmolive-Peet Co 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc 
For! Company. The J. B 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chenrical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Ir 


Stancdar | Electric Time Co 
CORK TILE & CORK CARPET 
Armstron? Cork & Insulation Co 
Convoleum-Nairn, Inc 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Co , The 
Binney & Smith Company 
Weber Costello Co 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
Weber Costello Co 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
eher Costello Co 
DETERGENTS 
Ford Company, The J. B 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
ri Company. The J. B 
Aili, ard’ Chemical Co 
Huntineton Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DISINFECTANTS 
ntinental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Hil Ivar) Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Shekion & Company. E. i 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co 
door CLOSERS 


rton Door Closer Co 





ternational Business Machines Corp 


ORAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Co., W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Shelton & Company. FE. Ul 
DRIERS—FACE, HAND, HAIR 
Chicago Hardware Fily Co 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works 
Crane Company 
Imperial Brass Mfz¢. Co 
Run lle-Spence Mfe. Co 
Taylor Company. Halsey W 
DUPLICATORS 
Dick Co., A. B. 
Ditto. Ine 
ENGRAVERS 
Premier Encravine Co 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co 
ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co 
FENCES—STEEL WIRE 
Wayne Iron Works 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Int. Business Machines Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
FIRE EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Tariware Co 
FLOOR BRUSHES 
Finnell Systenmr, Inc. 
FLOOR COVERING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc 
Ohio Rubber Co 
FLOOR At as na 
Bruce Co., E 
Continental C Ly Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Mitland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons. L 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR FINISHING MACHINES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemica! Laboratories 
Tennant Co..G.H 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOORING 
Bruce Co., E L 
Maple Floorins Manufacturers Assn 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum -Nairn, Ine 
Oto Rubber Co 
FLOOR SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Ituntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR TILE 
Armstronz Cork & Insulation Co 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
Norton Cempany 
FLOOR TREATMENTS & 
COMPOUNDS 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FLOOR WAX 
Bruce Co., E. L 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Inc. 
l'illvard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Vestal Chemical Company 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Acme Chair Co 
American Seating Company 
lsrewer-Titchener Corp 
Clarin Manufacturins Co 
Heywood -Wakefielh! Company 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kundtz Co., The Theo 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Norcor Mfg. Co 
Peabody Seating Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Royal Metal Mfe. Company 
Standard School Equip. Co 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Horn Folding Partition Co 
FURNITURE—CLASSROUM 
American Seating Company 
Columbia Schoo! Furniture Corp 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Heywood-Waketield Co 
Irwin Seating Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Kundtz Co., The Theo. 
Peabouy Seating Company. The 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Shekion & Co... EF H 
S andard 8 01 Equip. Co 
GLOBES 
Nystrom, A. J 
Weber Costello Co 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GYM APPARATUS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Petersen & +, 
Porter Co., J 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Bruce Co., E. L 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers Assn 
GYMNASIUM SEATING 
Medart Mfg. Co,. Fred 
Universal Bleacher Co 
Wayne Iron Works 
HARDWARE AND HINGES 
Rixon Co., Oscar E 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEMS 
Crane Company 
Dunham &Co,C.A 
Herman Nelson Corp 
Nesbitt, Inc John J 
Sturtevant Co., B. F 
Trane Co... The 
HEAT REGULATORS 
tarber-Colman Co 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Regulator Co 
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HUMIDITY CONTROL 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis -Honeywell Regulater Co 
Powers Regulator Co. 

INKS 
American Cravon Co., The 
Binney & Smith 
Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co. 

INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co 

INSULATION (HEAT) 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co. 

JANITORS SUPPLIES 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Finnell System, Inc. 

Ford Company, J. B. 

Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 

Vestal Chemical Company 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 
Coppes, Inc 


Pick Co., Inc., Albert 
LABORATORY APPARATUS 
AND PANELS 


International Bus. Mach. Corp. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
R. C. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Christiansen Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder C 
LAUNDRY CLEANING SUPPLIES 
Ford Company. The J 
LIBRARY F''RNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LINOLEUM 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chenrical Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
National Lock Co. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
LOCKERS 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
MAPS 
Nystrom, A. J. 
Weber Costello Co, 
MIMEOGRAPHS 
Dick, A. B 
Ditto, Ine. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Bell & Howell 
Holmes Projector Co 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
OIL BURNERS 
Todd Combustion Equipment, Inc 
(Div Todd Shipyards Corp.) 
ORGANS—ELECTRIC 
Hammond Instrument Co., The 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co 
PAINTS 
National Chemical & Mfg. Co 
Sonnehorn Sons, Inc., L 
U_ 8. Gypsum Co. 
PASTE 
American Cravon Co., The 
Binney & Smith 
PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Inc 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co 
PENS 
Hunt Pen Co., Howard C 
Turner & Harrison Pen Mfg. Co 
PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
American Playground Device Co 
Medart Mfe. Co., Fred 
Porter, J. E., Corp 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Century Brass Works 
Crane Company 
Imperial Brass Mfc. Co 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Sloan Valve Co 
Taylor Company, Halsey W 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 
POINTERS 
Weber Costello Co 
POLISHING & WAXING 
EQUIPMENT 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corp 
Finnell System, Ine 
Hillyard Chemical Co 
Huntincton Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Wayne Iron Works 
PRINTSHOP EQUIPMENT 
American Type Founders Co 
PROJECTION MACHINES 
tell & Howell 
Holmes Projector Co 
Victor Aninratorraph Corp 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Boren Co., Inc , David 
International Bus. Mach. Cory 
R C. A. Manufacturing Co.. the 
Wirtz Co.—-RCA Wisc. Distributor 
PUBLISHERS 
Bruce Pub. Co 
Grece Publishing Co 
World Book Co 
RADIATORS 
Crane Company 
RADIOS 
tocen Co.. Inc... David 
R C. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc 


Wirtz Co.—RCA Wisc. Distributor 

ROOFING 
U. 8. Gypsum Commany 

SANDING MACHINES 
Skilsaw, Inc. 

SAWS. ELECTRIC 
Skilsaw, Inc. 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 

SHOWERS 
Crane Co. 

Powers Regulator Company 

SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
International Bus. Mach. Corp. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

SOAP AND SOAP DISPENSERS 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Ford Company, J 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, 
Vestal Chemical Compan 

SOUND DEADENING MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co. 
U. 8. Gypsum Co. 

Wood Conversion Co, 

SOUND EQUIPMENT 
International Bus. Mach. (orp. 
Wirtz Co.—RCA Wisc. Distributor 

SOUND PICTURES & EQUIPMENT 
Bell & Howell 
Bogen Co., Inc., David 
Gutlohm, Inc., Walter, 0 
Holmes Projector Company 
R. ©. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
UFA Educational Films 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Co. 

STAGE SP aA NS. EQUIP. 

MENT, 
Mork - Satan Sradtos 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Timme & Son, E. F. 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
Universal Scenic Studio 

STAIR TREADS 
Norton Co 
Olio Rubber Co 

STEAM SUPPLIES 
Crane Company 
Dunham & Co., C. A. 

STEEL CABINETS 
Lyon Metal! Products, Inc 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL CHAIRS 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfc. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Royal Metal Mfg Company 

STEEL SHELVING 
Lyon Metal Products, Ine 
Mevlart Mfe. (o., Fred 

STOOLS—STEEL 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 
Royal Metal Mfe. Co 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

TABLES 
American Seating Co 
Ibrewer-Titchener Corp 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company. W W 
Kundtz Co., The Theo. 
Nurcur Mte«. Co 
Peabody Seating ('o 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Shehion & Company. E. 
Standard School Equip. Co 

TALKING MACHINES 
R. ©. A. Manufacturing Co., Inc 

TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Fisk Teacher Agency 
Schermerhorn Teacher Agency 

TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
International Bus. Mach. Corp 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 

TEMPERAT 'RE REGULATION 
Barber-Colman Co 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Co 
Powers Regulator Company 

TOILET PAPER 
A.P W. Paper Company 

TOWELS—PAPER 
A P.W. Paper Company 

TYPEWRITERS 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, L. C 
Uncterwood Elliott Fisher Co. 

VACUUM yee te SYSTEMS 
Sturtevant Co.. B 

VALVES FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
Dunham & Co ,C 
Sloan Valve Co 
Vocel Co., Jos. A 

VARNISHES 
Hillvard Chemical Co 
lMuntington Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L 
Vestal Chemical Co 

VELOURS—AUDITORIUM, STAGE 
Timme & Son, E. F. 

VENTILATORS 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J 
Sturtevant Co.. BF 

VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

EQUIPMENT 
Bell & Howell 
Holmes Projector Co 
Victor Animatorraph Corp 

VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
Christiansen Co 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W 
Shelion & Company, E. H 

WARD ROBES—STEEL 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc 
Metart Mfc. Co., Fred 

WARDR BES—WOOD 
Evans Co, W. L 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
Solar-Sturgis Mfg. Co 

WATER COLORS 
American Crayon Co., The 
Binney & Smith Company 

WINDOW SHADES - 
Draper Shade Co , Luther 0 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Delta Mfg. Company 











This Projector Serves 
Schools Six Ways 





NEW 


142 
FOR CLASSROOM OR AUDITORIUM 


* Shows sound movies * Shows 
silent movies * Serves auditorium 
* Serves classrooms * Can be used 
as public address system * Can be 
used to amplify phonograph recordings 


HEES an asset for any school—the new, 
moderately priced, 16 mm. Filmo- 
sound 142. Light and compact, it is readily 
moved from one classroom to another. 
Yet it is amply powerful to serve in large 
school auditoriums as well. 


Filmosound 142 projects both sound 
and silent films. It has a still-picture clutch, 
and a reverse switch to permit repeating 
sequences for emphasis. Provision for 
adding a microphone permits using this 
Filmosound as a public address system. 
And with a phonograph turntable it will 
provide music for school affairs. 


Built with typical Bell & Howell pre- 
cision, Filmosound 142 gives lastingly de- 
pendable service. Standard equipment in- 
cludes 750-watt lamp, fast F 1.6 lens, 
“blimp” case for quiet operation, speaker- 
hiss eliminator, “floating film’’ protection, 
and “metered lubrication.” Write now for 
complete details. 


There are other Bell & Howell projec- 
tors, too, from low-cost silent film projec- 
tors to the Filmoarc for sound or silent 
film presentations in the largest school 
auditoriums. 


Ask also for new list of 2800 sound-on- 
film reels available for rental or purchase. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, New 
York, Hollywood, London. Established 1907. 


MAIL COUPON 


Saiaiaaiaetantesientaaatetetae 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


| 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. aseu 2-39 | 
Send details on © New Filmosound 142; 

| 0 other sound film projectors; © silent film 

| Projectors; (1) new list of sound films. | 
Pd ba 666463 66000SRESRUSREISRSESCESEES 

l ET er er hee ere I 

| is + 6c¢estssndsesieedabenbsdbuaatoe | 
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After The Meeting 


Where It Belonged 

The head of the speech-arts department in a 
certain California high school is an orderly soul 
and insists that all stage properties shall be stored 
alphabetically in the high attic over the school 
auditorium. 

One day last spring, the colored janitor came 
to this teacher with a huge reptile used in the 
operetta which had just been performed. 

“Please, Miss Jones,” he said, “will I put dis 
yer thing in the ‘A’s’ or ‘L’s’? Pete says it’s an 
alligator and belongs in the ‘A’s.’ I says it’s a 
lizard and goes in the ‘L’s.’ 

“Well,” replied the teacher, “actually it should 
be put with the I’s. It’s an iguana.” 

“Tguana? Das funny,” said the janitor. “I 
thought iguana was a manure that you puts on 
the lawn.” 

Cautious 

Teacher: “Well, Jack, what did you do on 
your holidays?” 

Jack: “Oh, not much, sir not 
write an essay on, anyway.” 


enough to 
Lustige Blatter. 


Just What Is Meant 

While John was doing his homework he came 
across the phrase untold wealth, and asked his 
father, a Supervisor of Taxes, what it meant. 

“T think,” was the reply, “that it means that 
which is not revealed to the income-tax authori- 
ties. Just ask your teacher if that’s right.’’— 
Teachers World. 


Modern Geography 


Teacher: What is the largest city in Ger- 
many ? 

Willie: Vienna. 

Teacher: Vienna isn’t in Germany. 

Willie: That shows how far behind you are 


in your newspaper reading, teacher. - 


No and Yes 
Teacher: “A sentence may even consist of one 
word, as ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ If I ask, ‘Do you want 
the pen?’ and you say ‘Yes,’ that really means, 
‘Yes, I want the pen.’ Supposing I ask, ‘Do boys 
like holidays?’ and you answer ‘No,’ what do you 
really mean?” 


N. Y. Sun. 


The Class (in chorus): “Yes.” — Teachers 
World 
Grammatical ? 
“T is—” began Joan. 
“Tl am —” promptly corrected the teacher. 


“T am the ninth letter in the alphabet,” Joan 
finished. — London Teacher. 
Too Frank 
Miss Grades: “He’s too frank to be 
superintendent.” 
Mr. Principal: 
Miss Grades: 


a good 


“Why ?” 
“When he has said something 


that the teachers don’t like, he does not deny that 
he said it.” 





Tommy Knew 

“What is it that fine feathers make, Tommy ?” 

“IT don’t know, teacher.” 

“Oh, yes, you do know. 
feathers make fine —” 

“T really don’t know, teacher.” 

“Yes, you do, Tommy. It begins with the 
letter ‘b.’”’ 

“Oh, yes 
positor. 


Now think — fine 


~beds, teacher.’”— Brantford Ex- 
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School Buyers f News 


New Bell-Howell Projector Prices 


Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., have announced a reduction 
in projection-lamp prices, which became effective 
December 1. The price changes cover all voltage, 
including 300-, 400-, 500-, and 750-watt lamps, 
Similar reductions have been announced on all 
photoflood lamps. 


New Nesbitt Giant Unit Heaters 


The new catalog of the John J. Nesbitt Com- 
pany, Holmesburg, Philadelphia, Pa., contains 
descriptions and illustrations of the Webster-Nes- 
bitt Giant Unit Heaters, which provide rapid, 
uniform, economical heating of large areas and 
insure air delivery and outlet velocity at rated 
speed which is more than adequate for effective 
heat distribution. 

The Webster-Nesbitt Giant Unit Heaters have 
been designed to embody all of the principal 
heating essentials through a series of nine unit 
assemblies. These heaters are guaranteed to be 
free from mechanical defects. A copy of the 
catalog will be sent to any school official upon 
request. 


Universal 16-mm. Sound Projectors Now 
Licensed by E.R.P.I. 

The Universal Sound Projector Company, Phila- 
delphia, in connection with its new models, has an- 
nounced that the firm ‘s now manufacturing under 
the following licenses: ‘Manufactured under licen- 
ses from Electrical Research Products, Inc., under 
United States patents of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and Western Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., for use only in connection with the 
exhibition of motion pictures.” The improvements 
incorporated in the new projectors allow Univer- 
sal to be one of the select few granted permission 
to operate under this license. 


New Remington No. 17 


Remington Rand has introduced what is said 
to be a completely new typewriter, No. 17, which 
embodies more advanced features and more ex- 
clusive features than all other typewriters com- 
bined. 

Within the frame, which consists of four parts, 
the chassis is mounted. This eliminates much 
vibration through the frame and makes service 
surprisingly easy. The action is of the basket 
type but with a new toggle shift, which makes 





New Remington No. 17 Typewriter. 


shifting for upper-case characters uniform regard- 
less of finger pressure. The carriage has two- 
point mounting. Carriage as well as platen is in- 
terchangeable so that a single No. 17 can do the 
work of two or more wide-carriage machines. 

Both touch regulation and the acceleration of 
the type bars are accomplished by new methods 
and the result is unprecedented ease in writing. If 
in speed writing, the type bars should “jam,” 4 
touch of a lever, conveniently placed above the 
keyboards, sends the bars back into position. 

The keyboard is of black composition, with 
white characters. The back is enclosed for protec- 
tion against dust and tampering. The finish is in 
the modern wrinkle that harmonizes well with 
office surroundings. 
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American Bicycle Rack 


The annual problem of school bicycles is not 
lessening in annoyance. School authorities fre- 
quently find disorder and ugly confusion caused 
by a lack of facilities for handling bicycles on 
their school grounds. 

The American Playground Device Company, 
Anderson, Ind., has announced the marketing of 
three bicycle racks in ten-, fifteen-, and twenty- 





The New “American” Bicycle Rack. 


foot lengths. These racks are of strong, rigid, 
and hot-gaivanized-steel construction. Horizontal 
members are of 1%4-in. hot galvanized pipe, with 
vertical spacers constructed of %-in. pipe. All 
fittings are certified malleable iron. The firm offers 
to furnish parts for portable or stationary setting. 

The American bicycle rack is the most eco- 
nomical and permanent solution to the bicycle 
problem. Complete information will be furnished 
to any school authority upon request. 


New Soap Dispenser for School Washrooms 

A new “basin-bracket” dry-soap dispenser for 
school washrooms has just been placed on the 
market by the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The latest model is the third dispenser in the 
Palmolive line of economical washroom equip- 
ment. It is designed for use in washrooms where 
only cold water is provided and replaces the 
usual hot-water faucet. Like other dispensers, it 
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New Palmolive Dry Soap Dispenser. 


is made of sturdy nickel and chromium-plated 
brass, and is mounted on a gooseneck bracket 
which rises perpendicularly from the basin. 


Announce New Sound Film in Color 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 35 West 45th St., 
New York City, have announced a new 16-mm. 
sound film on France. The film portrays the 
colorful beauty of France, with its folklore and 
quaint customs. World-famed centers of histor- 
ical, artistic, and timely significance are shown. 
The educational features are enhanced by maps. 

The film may be obtained through attractive 
rental rates. 


Detroit Multiple-Retort Stoker 


The Detroit Stoker Company, Detroit, Mich., 
in its latest catalog on the Detroit Multiple- 
Retort Stoker, calls attention to the high efficien- 
cies and capacities in the use of the stoker, which 
are the result of exclusive features of design, 
based on years of experience in stoker building. 
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The Detroit Multiple-Retort Stokers are the 
underfeed type for large boilers and high capac- 
ities, which are suitable for school buildings. The 
stokers are built in a variety of sizes and capacities 
so that they may be applied to all types of water- 
tube boilers. Long study and exacting tests have 
proved that they can be used with coals and 
operating conditions of widely varying character- 
istics. Complete information will be sent upon 
request. 


New Tennant Toilet Seat 


School authorities will be interested in a new 
type of toilet seat, now manufactured by the G. 
H. Tennant Company, 1821 Marshall St., N.E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The seat is made of bakelite and stainless steel. 
Its surfaces are smooth, rounded, and completely 
accessible for cleaning. The contact area has been 
minimized, yet the seat provides comfort and full 
body support. 





The New Tennant Seat. 


The Tennant seat aids in keeping the entire 
washroom clean, which reduces the cost of main- 
tenance service. Complete information will be 
furnished to any school official upon request. 
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The chances are you wouldn’t mind lending your 


dishes to a juggler if he visited your school. Good 
jugglers don’t miss. 


glassware and cutlery washed with Wyandotte 
Keego can stand the brightest spotlight 
the cost can stand the spotlight too. 
But how about putting those dishes under the all wash and no waste! 

penetrating glare of the spotlight. Could each of 


ie ee ery THREE OTHER WYANDOTTE CLEANERS 
them go up there and say, “I am clean”: siden Wilner ciek tananea at ade oat cea 


If you’re using Wyandotte Keego Cleaner in your weensene Cuerense— ter meiiam Rare water 
; 4 ; , “ y y Wyandotte H.D.C. (makes suds) for washing by 
dishwashing operation they could. Wyandotte ae: : 
: 3 : as yur andot ( ntative wi ve glad to recom 
Keego is the only product offered for dishwashing sai dha Galas dete Be idaadien ‘canis canine aa 
use which eliminates stain caused by calcium and m wos | don't torget t him about Wyandott 


. o . . tect hlor, ne yer cw to tootbat ina 
magnesium salts found in most waters. Dishes, 


See the Wyandotte exhibit, Booth F16, 
February 25-March 2. 


and 
Keego 1s 


shower-rooms. 


at the Convention of American Association of School Administrators, Cleveland, 
Every phase of school cleaning will be cheerfully demonstrated and explained by our representatives. 


THE J-B- FORD COMPANY 


WYATT 8s Fe ae Oe 


DISTRICT OFFICES IN 26 CIiTIeEes 





